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FOREWORD 



This report is one of five submitted by Abt Associates Incorporated (AAl) 
to the National Institute of Education, as products of a "Study Designed to 
Assist Planning of Research on Significant Instructional Features in Bilingual 
Education Programs", Contract Ho, NIE*400-79-0071, The reports are intended to 
assist HIE in its plans for a major new research study in bilingual education, 
TBie information provided will be combined with that from other sources by hie 
in its construction of a research plan, to be incorporated in one or more 
requests for proposals (RFP*s) to implement and conduct the major study, 

Bie Instructional Features Study was formulated by the Division of 
Education Part C Coordinating Committee as one of several studies that 
implement research mandates in the language of ESEA Title VII, Part C, A 
description of the study (denoted *'B-1") is provided in the U,S,H,E,W, 
Research Plan for Bilingual Education (July, 1979) , This planning assistance 
study was one component of Phase I of the Three phase HEW plan. 



These reports were prepared as products of Tasks 1-^5 of the plemning 
assistance contract, ^e titles of the reports, and summaries of their 
contents , are t 

1, Working Definitions of Terms for the Bilingual Instructional Features 
Study , by Sarah Nieves^squires and Robert L, Goodrich, 

^is is a discussion of working definitions of terms for use in the 
features study. The terms discussed are "bilingual education", 
^'consequences for children", *' instructional features*', "significant*', 
and '^nuDdel", Alternative definitions and the implications of each 
for design are presented. The definitions selected by hie are intended 
to guide the research to be conducted^ 

2, A Bibliography of Significant Instructional Features in Bilingual 
Education ProgramSi by Sarah Nieves'*Squires, et al. 

This is an annotated bibliography of papers, articles, pamphlets and 
books that deal with instructional features of bilingual education, 
!I1ie materials are organized by a classification system of features 
based on a content analysis of the sources siurveyed. The report 
demonstrates that, while many instructional features are discussed, 
there is little or no empirically based research on their specific 
consequences for children. 



3* Planning Factors for studies of Bilingual Instructional Featores , 
by B6bert Goodrich. 

This report is based on a review of studies of educational instructional 
features in both monolingual and bilingual contexts i and on conversa-^ 
tions with a large number of researchers and critics. The intent of 
the report is to stjounarize the state of the art of bilingual education*- 
al features research as a base for designs to be developed by NIC. 

4, Tentative Alternative Designs for a Study^ of Significant Instructional 
Features in Bilingual Educationi by Robert i,, Goodrich. i 

Hhis report presents alternative study designs and plans for implementa-^ 
tion of the instructional features study. It is based on the knowledge 
base assembled in the three preceding reports. The designs presented 
are not to be implemented directly by NIB in the HFP, but used. 
Rather, they are simply one source of information available to the NXE 
planners, to be factored into the overall design pr^'^ess. 

5, Feasibility and Credibility of Bilingual Instructional Features Study 
Plans; Field Verification , by Sarah Nieves*-Squires, Rooert I*. Goodrich, 
and Cristina Bodinger-de Uriarte. 

This report summarizes the results of 123 open interviews conducted with 
bilingual practitioners and administrators in five sites; Iios Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Oakland, Rough Rock, AZ. The questions asked were 
designed to elicit responses about the working definitions of terms 
(Paper 1) and the designs considered (Papers 3, 4). The intent was 
to test the credibility and acceptability to consumers of alternative 
study approaches. 
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Introduction 



This report is the second oC a series to be prepared for the National 
Institute of Education (HIE) to itssist the Institute in planning a study 
(or studies) of Instructional Features in Bilingual Education, as author* 
ized by Congress in the Bilingual Education Act, Part C. The overall goal 
ot this planning assistance study is to produce alternative designs and 
recommendations fcr the Instructional Features Study. HIE will integrate 
these plans and t icommendations into its own planning processi andi when 
this process is complete, they will issue RFP's for the implementation of 
the study. 

This particular planning report is one of three to be submitted simul* 
taneously to NIB. The goal of the three reports is to establish a base for 
formulation of study plansi by bringing together existing knowledge about 
bilingual education features in a coherent and useful form. The titles of 
the three are (1) Working Definitions of Terms for the Bilingual Instruc 
tional Features Studyi (2) A Bibliography of Significant Instructional Pea* 
tures in Bilingual Education Programsi and (3) Planning Factors for Studies 
of Bilingual Instructional Features. The task of th5s report is to "iden^ 
tify what sOLready is known about the significant instructional features of 
bilingual education programs for children, including the costs of these 
features." This task has been accomplished by developing an annotated bib* 
liography from a large number of sources dealing with bilingual education. 

The literature survey was conducted by two teams of graduate students 
in Bilingual Education, kt Eastern Michigan University, Dr. Jose Llanes 
supervised Ruth v":. Gome^ and Celia Barberena in a survey of traditional 
materials such as dissertations, books and articles in the educational 
literature. At the University of Texas at Austin^ Dl-. George Blanco super* 
vised Laura Christian Green, Carol jean Lewlsi Estela Salinas.^ and Hoberto 
Trevino-^Kartines in surveying a wide variety of "^nontraditional" sources. 
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Institutions surveyed to collect materials included National Assessment and 
Dissemination Centersi the regional Educational Researdi and Development 
Laboratories, and several State Education Agencies, Ethnically related sig** 
nificant literature was also reviewed. 

Hie survey of nontraditional materials touches only a fraction of the 
available literature. Uie overwhelming amount of materials available* and 
the short time allowed for the survey precluded a census. >tost institutions 
in the survey were contacted by telephone and asked to send literature. 
Nearly sOLl agreed to do so but many responded slowly or failed to respond 
at all. Materials are still arriving at the University of Texas and this 
bibliographic effort is continuing. AAI personnel are also collecting more 
materials in order to represent linguistic minorities that are not included 
in the survey as it stands. Therefore! this document is now only an incom- 
plete draftf to be amended and reissued at a later date. 

As Tucker* recently commentedi there is little empirical knowledge 
about the effectiveness of bilingual education instruction practices. This 
annotated bibliography confirms that pessimistic view. There is not a 
single source in the survey that examinesi through statistical meansi the 
effectiveness of specific features in bilingual education for children. 
All of the evaluations instead compared monolingual and bilingual programsi 
mostly using variations of the quasi-experinental paradigm, >Sost of these 
studies failed to reject rhe null hypothesis of "no treatment effect." For 
all practical purposes, the instructional features study must stai^t from 
scratch in estJLmating the effects of specific features and identifying 
effective bilingual education models. 



*Tuckerf G, R, i "Bil:.r.gual Education - some perplexing observations!" 
Educational Reviev arc Policy Analysis ^ 2' ^' September-OctDoeri 1979, 
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ihe bibliography is most useful as a description of the features and 
issu'^s of importance to practitioners am't researchers. By examining the 
content of the tnaterialsi one can construct a picture of these concerns. 
A content analysis of features considered was made cind is presented in 
Table 1. Tliis list will be part of th« materials presented to respondents 
in the field verification effort to be conducted in February 1980. The 
list will be extended by incorporating the suggestions of practitioners^ 
school personnel/ community people^ and parents, and will be presented 
in the Task 5 report. The suggestions of AAI consultants and other re- 
searchers will also be solicited^ and the final version list will be 
submitted as part of the Interim Reporti to be submitted on July 1, 1980. 
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Table 1. Instructional Features Discussed in the Bibliography 



ORGAtJIgAllOW AHD STRUCTURE 



Iwl DISTRICT LEVEL 0RGAWI2ATI0W 



Magnet schools 
School asBignment practices 
Itinerant teacher 
Segregative practices 



1.2 SCHOOL LEVEL 0RGAMI2ATI0K 



Classification by LW L2 Proficiency 
Entry/exit criteria for bilingual classrooms 
Tracking /Ability Grouping 
Classroom Placement Procedures 
Segregative Practices 



1.3 CLASSROOM LEVEL ORGANIZATION 

Numbers of Children by Language /Culture 
Mumbers of Teachers by Languaae/Culture 
Mumbers of Aides/Paraprofessionals by Language/ 
Culture 

Subgrouping within classroom 
Teacher/aide role definition 
Pullout Practices 
Student role definition 
Individual or small group tutoring 
Participant Structures (Mehan, 1979) 



MANAGEMENT AND COSTS 



Compliance with SEA Guidelines 
Costs of BE Features 
Funding Sources^ Allocation » »nd ^low 
Certification Regulations 
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Table U continued 



3, TRAINING AND RECRtflTMENT 



Pre-Service Training 
In-Service Training 
Staff Developiitent 
HecruitTOent Practices 
Career Ladder Opportunities 



4* CURRICgLUM AND IMPLEMENTATION 



4* 1 CLASSROOM TIME USE 



Use of Classroom Time by Content Areai Language 
Usedf Participant Structure, Grade 



4 * 2 CONTENT AREAS COVERED 



Social Studies 
Basic Skills 
ESL 

Cultural/historical (LI ) 

Multicultural pluralistic (other Cultures) 



4*3 PROGRAM ORIENTATION 



Af f irmational/Reformational/Transformational 

Orientation 
Maintenance/Transitional 
K^12 Program Continuity 



Tabl« continued 

5. TEACRFR CHARACTERISTICS AMD COMPETENCIES 



Proficiency of Teacher in LI ^ L2 (ftpeaking^ 

listening! readinq^ writing) 
Knowledge of Content Areas 
Knowledge of Student's Culture 
Knowledge of Testing and Evaluation Methods 
Knowledge of Instructional Methods 
Use of Instructional Materials 
Management Skills 
Certification 



6* TEACHIHG METHODOLOGY 



6.1 TEACHING TECHHIQUES 



LI Teaching Techniques 

L2 Teaching Techniques 

Content Teaching Techniques 

Use of Games 

Use of Dialogues 

Use of Drills 

Use of Question/Answer 

Use of Concept Learning Tasks 



6,2 STUDENT EVALUATION 



Use of Testing 
LI I L2 

Academic Performance 
Cognitive Ability 
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Table 1 i continued 



6,? REMEDIATIOK 



Speech and Language Ttierapy 

Use of Discipline/ Praise^ Reprimands^ etc. 



6.4 MATERIALS 



Development of materials specific to minority students 
Linguistic variations taken intx> account 
r^nority Contributions included in texts 



7. STUDENT CHMtACTERlSTICS 



Language Doninance (by domain) 
Language Proficiency 
Linguistic Competence 
SES 

Cognitive Ability 
Cognitive Styles 



8, CLASSROOM INTERACTION PATTERNS 



8, 1 TEACHER STYLES 



Instant corrective measures 

Differential styles (by lancuage prof icier* jy/ 

dctninance , e thnic group) 
Nonverbal communication 
Empathy 
Flexibility 
Optimism 



Table 1, continued 



9, PARBKT/COMMUKITY INVOLVEMENT 



9,t SCHOOL TOWARDS PAREHT/COMMOHITY 



Eofne visits 

Schools are warm^ inviting 

School personnel attend coniniunity functions 

School listens to Parent Advisory Council (PAC) 



9,2 PAREHT/COMMUNITY TOWARDS SCHOOL 



School staff includes community residents 
School Board includes community residents 
Parents included as "partners in education" 
Parents participate in PAC 



10, ATTITUDES 



10,1 SOCIETAL 



Of the community 



10,2 INSTITUTIONAL 



LI at center or on fringes 



10.3 IMDIVIDUAL 



Of the Teacher 



Towards LI (as positive factor) 
Towards non-standard LI 
Towards Li/Cultural Maintenance 
Towards Culturally Diverse Learners 
Towards Minority Self Assertiveness 
Towards Minority Self Identity 
Towards Discipline 
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Table W continued 



8,2 CLASSROOH ECOLOGV fCLIMATS) 



Home Language use 

Use of Linguistic Varieties 

In'-class Social Conditions vs. Community Social 

Conditions (congruence) 
Distribution of Ll^ L2 Proficiencies 
Distribution of Language Dominances 

8,3 ETHMOGRAPHIC FEATORES 



Participant Structures 



8,4 LXKGUXSTIC FEATURES 

C^e switching 
Interference 
Language Use 

8*5 INTERPERSONAL INTERACTIONS 



Teacher-Student Interactions 



Teacher Questioning (by Language and ethnic group 
of student) 

Teacher Praising (by Language and ethnic group of 
student) 

Teacher Rejecting (by Language and ethnic group of 
student) 

Teacher Direction Giving (by Language and ethnic 
group of student) 



Student-Teacher Interactions 



Student-Teacher Response to Teacher 
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Table 1| continued 



Ot the Student 



Towards so If 
Towards peers 
Towards teacher 
Towards home 
Towards school 
Towards LI 

Towards LI Varieties 
Towards LI Culture 
Towards L2 Culture 
Towards Other Minority L*s 



The notation system below is used throughout the bibliography to indi- 
cate general bilingual inteiest or culture or language-specific material* 
Joint notations are used where culture or language-specific sources contain 
enough generalizable material to be of broader interest* where more than 
one culture or language-specific group is involved. Joint classifications 
are separated by slashes* flotations are offset by d^.Jble asterisks* 

A a Asian cultures/languages 

3 » Black culture-Mithnicity/Znglish dialect 

C-P = Cape Verdean culture/Crioulo language/ 
Portuguese cultures/languages 

F French cultures/languages 

GB = General bilingual/multicultural/ 

second language for English-dominant 

H ^ :Jon-Portuguese Hispanic cultures/languages 

I » Indian (Native American) cultures/lanauaqes 

OLC = Othiit cultures languages 



Content Summary 



Ihe bibliography! as a representative survey of the literature, re- 
flects the foci the orientations of available material on bilingual/ 
bicultural education* Ihe following summary indicates the relative 
strengths and weaknesses in coverage of the subject areas* 

Culture and/or language-specific articles aimed at particular groups 
are found more often than solely general pieces on bilingual education, but 
not to the point of over-representatior* In addition, much of the culture 
and/or language-specific writing contains philosophy, objectives, program 
plans, etc*! of broad enough description to be generalizable to a wider 
universe. Material which ii general bilingual/bicul tural in focus is often 
quite comprehensive, balancing the amount, through intensity of coverage* 

Serious discrepancy in representation is found among targeted lingual/ 
cultural groups* Hispanic- (Chicano or Mexican-American and Puerto Rican) 
specific articles are largely overrepresented. The literature devoted to 
bilingual/bicul tural issues among Spanish-speaking persons outweighs that 
oriented toward all other groups combined* ihe Native American Indian is 
liie second best represented in bilingual/bicul tural literature* Ihe need 
for further research is obvious* 

Research and literature are unevenly distributed «mong the sections 
(1*1-10,3) as well. The following divides the sections into five groups — 
from most to least represented, Ihese five groups are based on frequency 
in the literature* The main body of 'writings in the field of bUingual/ 
bicultural education focuses (across sections and frequency groups) on the 
child, rather than on the teacheri program, school or community* 

Section 6*2 (student evaluation) is the most well developed section 
of the bibliography. Section 7 {student characteristics) is also well 
developed! but the focus remains cn the child, Ihe subtopics of 
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cognitive ability and style and language dominance and proficiencyi receive 
significantly greater emphasis than SE5. In section 6.4 (materials) che 
emphasis is less apparent* Boweveri testing and evalaatlonal materials are 
still inare oonnaonly written about than instructional materials* Here, the 
enphasis is on the diild's cognition rather than on the test instruments or 
administration of tests* Tbus maintaining the childi and not the teacher i 
as central* The individual attitudinal sectiom 10*3, is also well repre- 
sentedf but is nore often directed tovard student attitude* Even here 
there is additional focus on the childi as seIf*concept is the common 
orientation! rather than attitudes concerning teacheri home^ schools peeis, 
etc* Therefore/ it is clear that the four subject areas most represented 
in the literature, 6*2 (student evaluation) f 6*4 (materials)/ 7 (student 
characteristics)! and 10.3 (individual attitudes), stress the rolei ability 
attitudes! and cognition of thie child. 

The three subject areas ;:hat form the next most represented group are 
3 (training and recruitment)/ 4.2 (program orientation) and 5 (teacher 
characteristics and competencies). There are a number of goodi comprehen- 
sive articles on in-service training and a few comprehensive articles on 
staff development and program orientation. The other subtopics in section 
3 (training and recruitment) are not well represented* and section 4.3 
(program orientation) is Tnost often in the form .>f overview or philosophy 
rather than informational description or research findings, section 5 
(teacher characteristics and competencies) appears to focus on the teacher/ 
but the subtopics which are covered once again redirect the focus to the 
child* Articles on the teachers' knowledge of content areas, testing and 
evaluating methodSf instructional methods^ use of instructional materials* 
or management skills are virtually absent. The competency concerns are on 
the tea<^hers* proficiency in LI, L2 and knowledge of the students' cultures 
Although these two subtopics (language proficiency and cultural knowledge) 
are of central concern in bilingual/bicultural education, each of the 
subtopics (content area knowledge f testing and evaluating tnethodsi instruc- 
tional methodSf use of materials) needs to be addressed if teaching is to 
be assessed. 



It)e third nost represented group includes Section 2 (management and 
costs), Section 4*2 (content areas covered) and Section 10*1 (societal 
attitudes)* Although Section 2 (management and costs) appears in the third 
group in terms of frequency in the literature, information is not sparse* 
Huch of what exists is of a thorough and exhaustive nature i and all subtopics 
are examined* Within 4*2 (content areas covered)! the subtopics ESL and 
cultural/ historical (LI) are relatively common* very few articles set 
forth a guideline; most advocate the adoption or exclusion of one or the 
other* Section 10*1 (societal attitudes) was defined broadly and therefore 
articles which were written parent or community groups, as well as those 
addressing or concerning these groupsi were included* The focus tends to 
be philosophical or political in nature* 

The fourth groupi including Section 1 (organization and structure),* 
Section 4*1 (classroom time use), and Section S*4 (linguistic features), is 
underrepresented in the literature* Subject area 1 (organization and 
structure) contains a small number of articles which are extremely detailed 
descriptions of orgwization by district, school and classroom* More often 
the articles found have brief references and partial descriptions of one or 
two subtopics at each level, or a statement on nationwide organizational 
needs or situations* In Section 4*1 (classroom time use) virtually all 
references concern language use in the classroom* In Section 8*4f linguistic 
features are generally treated in academici often experimental situations^ 
with bilingual students as subjects and interference or codeswitching as 
the behavior studied* 

The least representee^ topics in literature on bilingual/ bicultural 
education can be divided into tvo categories: school *commu nit y focus and 
teaching forms* Of these two categories, school ^community received 
slightly more attention in the literature. 



^Organization and structure sections will be taken as a whole including: 
1.1 (district level organization); X.2 (school level organization); and 
1*3 (classroom level organization). 



Subject areas 8*2 (classroom ecology/clinate} , 8*3 (ethnographic 
features), 9*1 (scfcool towards parent/ccwaunity) , 9*2 (parent/community 
tcHfards school) and 10*2 (institutional attitudes) were discussed mainly in 
conjunction with other subject areas in articles, ^u^1d frequ'^ntly as quite 
subordinate to the other topics* The teaching focus is the least examined 
aspect of bilingual/bicultural education* Subject areas 6*1 (teaching 
techniques), 6*3 (remediation), 8*1 (teaching styles) and 8*5 (interpersonal 
interactions, teacher -student) , are alioost absent from the literature* 
Although many articles devote one or two sentences to these matters, 
incredibly few include any research or analysis* 

Research stresses the relative cognitive and linguistic abilities of 
children and success for bilingual education seems as a result, to rest 
with the diild* Although the focus of the programs is the diildren and the 
intended effects are aimed at the diildren/ teaching style, interaction/ 
school attitude/ etc*, are potential mitigators or intensifiers of those 
effects* Certainly they are factors within the overall subject area and 
should receive aore attention in the literature* 
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Section Summary 

1. Organization and £itructure 

Sourcebooks! handbooks! pamphletsi and papers for presentation are typical 
of the materials this section incorporates. Many state or local agencies 
sponsored the material which appears under "Organization and structure"* The 
writings discuss program proposals^ program analysis, methods of program analy* 
sis, roodftlSf outlines of actual individual school programsi and implementation 
of programs. The issues which are most frequently referred to are staff ingi 
training! costsi materials! and sensitivity to culture. 

Much of the section is focused on administrative arrangements and qualifi- 
cations! and therefore on administrators* The student is discussed primarily as 
the impetus for curriculum adjustment and staffing requirements. Much of the 
literature is general bilingual. The needs of the Hispanic student are most 
represented in the language/culture - specific literature* 

Virtually all of the pieces in this section assume i as giveni that the 
mother tongue should be included as a language of instruction. The degree of 
emphasis placed on the student's native language as a medium of instruction 
varies* The consensus is that a cultural component and some amount of bilingual 
instruction has a positive effect on the achievement and self*concept of the 
student of limited English proficiency* 

Organizational structure at the classroom leveli school leveli district 
level and beyond district level is detailed in the literature* The majority 
of the pieces are thorough and comprehensive* Many of them provide an 
actual guide foi implementation. Those areas which are treated inaclequately 
and require further research arei 1) segregative practices and their 
effect on children; 2) tracking; 3} pullout practices; 4) student role 
definitions and 5) individual or small group tutoring. The organizational 
stress is detailed to the detriment of information on consequences for 
children. 
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Section Smamaxy 



2* Hanfjgwent and Costs 



Many of the materials and their authors which appeared in Section I 
reappear in this section* Management and costs are stxongly related to 
organizatiion and structure/ and this is reflected in the literature* Most 
of the material was produced by state or local agencies^ as in Sectiion 1*- 
Additiional pieces come from research instiltutes* Bibliographies supplement 
the handbooks/ sourcebooks/ pamphlets and papers which outline staffing/ 
training certification class/ school and district organization* Hie 
emphasis in this sectilon is on legislatilon/ budget and specified cost 
projections*. 

The f:cus is administrative and the intended audience is largely other 
agencies/ or school districts* Ihe majority of the available literature is of 
general bilingual and/or Hispanic program interest* Coriideration or mention of 
the student is almost absent* 

All of the material supports the continued or increased allocation of funds 
for bilingual education programs* Many of the agencies provide implementation 
guides to facilitate bilingual education program planning* Only a small number 
of articles depart from the administration'*implementation stress to deal with 
quality or type of program* 

'The literature reveals general tacit agreement that bilingual/bicul tural 
education programs have positive consequences for children* This is apparent 
in the fact that no article presents any fund-cutting arguments* The number of 
budgets '/vhich include a cultural component and allocations for training and 
certification procedures also indicates a positive orientation* 

Ihe material is thorough and exceedingly detailed and comprehensive^ 
although li^e nunber of entries in this section is snail* "Hiere appears to be a 
veil established '<nowledge iase in this area, ^'ew types of bilingual programs 
'ivould necessitate additional budgetary research^ however* 
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Sectloa Summary 

3* Training and Recruitment 

The materials in this section are varied, and have been produced by a 
vide range of sponsors. Books, dissertations, bibliographies, handbooks, 
and policy statements are among the materials represented. The sponsors 
include scholars, state and local agencies, community task forces and 
university committies. The discussions center around in-classroom language 
use and the cultural component in curriculum, ^e wost frequently discussed 
issues are teacher proficiencies in L^and L^, teacher understanding of 
the students' culture, incorporation of the students' culture in curriculum 
and in*classrooin experience, and certification of bilingual teachers. 

Two very different intentions are represented in the literature in the 
"Training and Recruitment" section. One body of writings accepts bilingual 
education as an established goal and is aimed at providing guidelines or 
suggestions £or development and implementation procedures. Another body of 
writings is aimed at critique and/or pursuasion. This second body, therefore, 
points to failures or inadequacies in the existing systems and argues for 
instigation or iinprovement of bilingual/bicultural education. 

Training, certification and competency are the points of emphasis 
regardless of the intention or orientation of the material. These points 
are developed almost solely in relation to language proficiency and cultural 
knowledge and awareness. Only minimal attention is given to recruitment 
and career ladder opportunities. 
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4* Curriculum and Implementation 

This section is comprised of three subsections which require individual 
attention* Tt)e first two subsections, 4*1 (classroom time use) and 4.2 
(content areas) include materials such as handbooks! sourcebooks i manuals i 
and a small number of studies* Tbe respective authors are: state and 
local advisory commlttiesi materials development centers, and scholars* 
The third subsectioni 4*3 (program or lentations) includes a large body of 
materials generated by individual research and studyi in addition to a 
smaller number of materials similar to those found In 4*1 and 4*2. 

The writings in the classroom time use subsection (4*1) stress in*class 
language use and present various plans for L^*L^distributlon. They are 
seldom grade-specific or subject *<specific plans* when subject matter is 
specified! it is almost exclusively reading and/or math, only as it relates 
to language distribution* Classroom time devoted to reading and/or math 
per se is not discussedi but rather the discussions concentrate on the time 
devoted to the particular language of instruction* 

The writings in Subsection 4*2 (content areas) are clustered around 
the cultural/historical orientation and the BSL orientation* Basic skills 
are mentioned in the context of the bilingual child's rlative ability to 
learn them depending on language of instruciton. Basic skills are not 
often mentioned within the curriculum and implementation emphasis in the 
section* Articles relevant to social studies and multicultural pluralistic 
elements in curriculum are few. 
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Subsection 4*3 (progreun orientation) consists, almost exclusively^ of 
pieces discussing maintenance and transitional program orientations* A 
small number of articles mention program continuity throughout grade 
levtlsi but only fis an aside* Most of the material is generated by exami** 
nations of individual programs* The author often critiq^e3 the existing 
program orientation and/or suggests a program orientation to be developed* 
Most often critique and suggestion are school or area-specific. 

A presentation of models/ studies of bilingual education projects or 
programs ard studies and evaluations of children typifies the classroom 
time use (4*1) subsection* The content areas (4*2) subsertion repeatedly 
discusses the grounding of ethnicity and culture in curriculum and in 
content and the availability of culture-relevant and native-language 
materials by content area* Program orientation (4*3) is typically detailed 
and compared and/or contrasted with the bilingual education child's needs^ 
often in relation to both the present and the future* All three subsections 
indicate a need for further researdi* 
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5* Teacher Characteristics and Competencies 



Dissertations, professional journal articles, and papers produced by 
scholars, researchers, university committees and various bilingual education 
oriented agencies provide the material for this section. Writings discuss 
the teachers* language proficiency and knowledge of the students' culture. 
The issues roost frequently referred to are certification, training, compe- 
tency and sensitivity to the student. 

The focus is on teacher in-classroom use of the nonnational language, 
and an increased understanding of student culture. Instruction in the 
students* native language and inclusion of students' historical/cultural 
heritage in curriculum are examined as components of teacher coinp^tency. 
Much of the literature is of general bilingual interest. 

Virtually all of the material in this section presents the teacher- 
knowledge of student nonnationai language and culture as having discernible 
positive consequences for students* Both areas of knowledge are generally 
treated as integral to bilingual education programs. 

There are large gaps in research in the area of bilingual education 
teacher characteristics and competencies. Teacher knowledge remains 
largely unexamined in the areas of content, testing and evaluation methods/ 
actu^al instructional methods, use of instructional materials and management 
skills* It is important to consider whether any, or all, of these teacher* 
knowledge items may be significantly different when viewed in respect to 
bilingual, as opposed to monolingual, education. 




Research also remains to be done on teacher langueige proficiency and 
use. The material presented in this section focuses on speaking and 
understanding the nonnational languagei and the rele of dialect, but 
virtually ignores the issue of teacher literacy ii^ that language, Larguage-- 
use discussion centers on instruction. Writings seldom deal with the 
issues of language use and discipline, out-of-classroom interaction, 
teacher-to-teacher interaction, etc. Further work should address these 
issues , 



Section Summary 



6* Teaching Methodology 

This section consists of four subsections ^ich require separate 
examination* Subsection 6*1 (teaching techniques) is primarily composed of 
Ph*D* dissertations and papers for presentation* Colleagues, teachers and 
ecucational institutions are the intended audience. The material in 
subsection 6.2 (student valuation) is drawn mainly from studies* The 
sources ace variedi and include studies conducted by individuals, school 
oommitteesf local information centers, research coirpanies, local and state 
agencies* Subsection 6*3 (remediation) is exceedingly sparse. Materials 
particular to remediation within the bilingual education framework are 
almost nil* Subsection 6*4 (materials) Is well developed and contains 
books/ dissertations and a small number of papers* The literature primarily 
addresses teachersi schools, and program designers. 

The teaching techniques subsection focuses on and I-^- '^^^ 
questions discussed are language choice in medium of instruction, different 
anourts of classroom time allotted to and and the function of 
language used* A small number of articles deal with methods of instruction, 
such as, the relative merits of encouraged language use vs* drills* ^Over-* 
allf this subsection is unevenly developed and nore attention needs to be 
given to specified techniques and teaching methods. 

The subsection on student evaluation examines student academic perfor- 
mance^ cognitive ability, and skill and potential in and learning 
and achievement. Much of the material is quantitative/ relies on testing, 
records/ and research instruments, with the child as a study subject. The 
studies are virtually always comparative and can be divided into three 
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categories: 1) LES student in a bilingual education program vs. LBS 
student in a monolingual edcucational program; 2) LES student vs. monolingual 
(generally Anglo) student; and 3) LES student of one culture vs- LES 
student of another culture. The third category is UAderrepresented in the 
literature- Academic performance and cognitive ability are largely tested 
only in the subject-areas of reading and mathematics. The studies often 
include an attitudinal dimension and use standardized measurement instru- 
ments which test for self ^concept* 

There are three foci in thn materials subsectioni 1) the sourcebooks, 
bibliographies and descriptive articles on available bilingual education 
materials? 2) the materials themselves, and the guides or suggestions for 
materials to be developed; and 3) the pieces that argue the applicability 
or inapplicability of given materials f in the bilingual education classroom. 
All three categories contain both literature which is solely concerned with 
materials^ and literature in which materials are discussed as only one of 
a variety of bilingual education issues. 

There are several areas in which Section 6, "Teaching Methodology" has 
a weak knowledge base and little ^^'presentation in the literature. A great 
deal of research remains to be done within the bilingual education frf.me-* 
workf concerning: 1) teaching techniques and the use of gamesf dia}oguesr 
drillSf question/answer f concept-learning tasks^ and content teaching? 
2) the use of testing in student evaluation? 3) remediation and speech/ 
language therapy^ use of discipline, praise and reprimands; and 4) materials 
vhich take linguistic variations into account and n)inority contributions in 
texts. 
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7* Student Characteristics 



Many of the materials in this section appear in the student evaluation 
subsection of S^wctlon 6* Ph*D. dissertations and professional journal 
articles constitute ths section on "Student Characteristics,** The most 
heavily represented topics ire cognitive style and cognitive ability as 
they relate to language dominance. The issues most frequently discussed 
are cultural ^ind linguistic determination of cognitive style/ and the 
effects of bilingual vs. monolingual education on cognition in the L£S 
£;tudent < 

The literature in this section primarily consists of studies in which 
children were the subject. Comparisons are drawn between LES and non-LES 
students^ LES^ and LES^ students/ and LES students in bilingual vs, 
monolingual education programs- Information is gathered through tests/ 
qualitative instruments and student files. Much of the literature focuses 
on Hispanic children/ and/ to a lesser extent^ is of general bilingual 
interest. The literature represents a variety of findings/ without a 
particularly strong trend or area of agreement, beyond advocacy of some 
decjree of using as a language of instruction. 

Various standardized tests were used as measures of cognitive style, 
ability/ language dominance and language proficiency in these studies. 
Their widespread use indicates a need for further research on alternative 
cognitive ability an<3 style tests and possible language and culture biases 
in testing cognition, Very little of the literature deals with the SES of 
the children- The literature seldom compares LES students with different 
cultural backgrounds. The characterstics of thd LES/ the bilingual, and 
the monolingual child should be examined :n j^ote integrated study designs. 
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8* Classroom Interaction Patterns 



Section 8 includes five subsections which require individual attention: 
1) 8*1 (teacher styles) j 2) 8*2 (classroom ecology/climate) ; 3) 8*3 (ethno* 
graphic features); 4) 8*4 (linguistic features); and 5) 8*5 (interpersonal 
interactions)* !4ost of the literature contained in these subsections does 
not focus on the subsection topic, but incorporates it as an element* The 
section is unevenly and inadequately represented in the literature* 

Subsections 8*1, 8*3 and 8*5f (teacher stylesi ethnographic features 
and interpersonal interaction) are all underrepresented in the literature* 
University sponsored literature constitutes the majority of the few entries 
on teacher style and on interpersonal interaction* Ethnographic features 
appear in articles generated by local and state agencies and research 
companies* The subsection on classroom ecology/climate draws material from 
university press, educational agencies and associations* The linguistic 
features subsection is comprised primarily of dissertations and university 
press publications* The literature throughout Section 8 addresses teachersi 
colleagues at:d educational institutions* Most entries are of general 
bij.ingual interest* 

Research is needed in the area of Subsection 8*1 (teacher styles) 
along each dimension* Within the framework of bilingual education^ little 
is written about instant corrective measures^ optimismi flexibility^ 
empathyi nonverbal communication and differential styles by language 
proficiency/dominance and ethnic group* Interpersonal interaction (8*5) 
both teacher-student and student -teacher has not received adequate attention 
in the literature f nor have ethnographic features. 




AliBost all the articles in the linguistic features section are of 
general bilingual interest. Code*<switching/ interference and language use 
are discussed in the literature. The literature falls into two categories 
one is theoretical, and one is centered on quantitative study result:^ 
with LES children as subjects. 
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9* Parent/CoRununity involvement 

Sourcebook and official reports are typical ot materials found in this 
section* Boards of education, state and local agenctesi and various 
bilingual education-oriented agencies contributed literature* Writings are 
program evaluatlonsi program guidesi or reports on particular aspects of 
bilingual education* Frequently^ parent/community involvement is not 
central to the piecei but one ot several topics under discussion* 

The literature which deals with parent/community involvement comncnly 
presents It as a positive aspect of bilingual education programs* A few of 
the sourcebooks detail the development and provide guidelines for Inter* 
actions between school and homei Interaction between school and Parent 
Advisory Cduncili inclusion of parents in school staffi and other elements 
of school/community involvement* Parent involvement is, more typically, 
referred to as a necessary or desirable condition but remains unexpounded 
as a topic in the literature* 

Treatment of parent/community involvement as an element of bilingual 
education is Infrequent and, when existent, nonspecific and general in 
nature* There are few entries In this section^ leaving bilingual education 
research a wide range ot elements which require investigation* Consequences 
tor children of parent involvement with the school Is an Important and 
presently neglected area of bilingual education research* 
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10. Attitudes 



Paper%f individual researdi studies^ and Ph*D. dissertations are 
typical of the materials this section incorporates. The subsection on 
community attitudes (tO.l) is shorts and many of the pieces are only 
tan^entially concerned with attitudes* The subsection on institutional 
attitudes (t0*2) is extremely sparse* Scholars and researchers appear to 
have concentrated their efforts on individual attitudes (subsection 10*3)* 
Student attitudes^ especially in the area of self-concept received a 
disproportionate amount of attention* 

Much of the section is focused on bilingual education programs, 
cultural coo^onentsr and studies of bilingual education children with the 
self-concept as a program consideration or a study variable* ^acher 
attitude is dealt with to a lesser extent, virtually always in relation to 
the "culturally different" student, or the nonnatlonal language. The 
teacher is seldom the subject of ^ study. The children, in contrast, are 
often the subjects of cognitive (style or ability) studies, many of which 
include attitudinal measurement instruments. 

* 

There is a clear need for attitudinal research. Even the most developed 
aspect of it, the self-concept of the L£S (limited English-speaking) childf 
is unevenly explored* Generally, the material compares the LES child in a 
bilingual program to the LES child in a monolingual program to test for 
relative positiveness of self-concept. Very few articles go beyond that to 
child attitudes toward self, peers, teacher, home, etc. Thorough research 
on teacher attitude remains to be done. At best, literature presently 
compares conditions of before teacher's cultural awareness and after 
teacher's cultural awareness for a gain ^n positive attitude toward the LES 
child* More research on what elements actually affect attitude and 
promote cultural awareness is required. 
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1 * 0RGANI2ATICaJ AND STRUCTURE 



1*1 DISTRICT LEVEL ORGANISATION* 



Magnet Schools 
School Assignment Practices 
Itinerant Teacher 
Segregative Practices 



*GB* 

Alston Herbert, L* Title IV"C Pilot Program; An Educational Needs 

Projection Model* Project Report* Estimates of Personnel Needed and 
Costs of HISD Bilingual Educational Programs , 1977* 

The purpose of this project is to develop procedures for forecasting the 
personnel needed by the school district for a five-year period in response 
to current and expected legislation, changing student population, etc* The 
report summarizes the "Bilingual Education Cost Analysis" by Cardenasi 
Bernal, and Kean (1976af 197fib)j presents a cost analysis of the Houston 
Independent School District bilingual education programs based on existing 
programs; presents initial estimates of personnel needs and costs for the 
Houston Independent School District; and discusses the use of these esti* 
mates in an Educational Needs Projection ffodel* 



*H* 

Arciniega, Tomas A* •'The Interactive Hole of Higher Education Institutions 
in the Transcultural Education Movementi" in Cultural Issues in 
Educations A Book of iteadings , Pomona , Cal if ornia > National 
Multilingual'Multicultural Materials Development Center* California 
State Polytechnic University! 1978f pp* 62-80* 

The first part of this paper discusses the role of institutions of 
higher education in providing educational opportunity for Chicanes* A set 
of categories is presented into which the institutions can be placed 
according to their responses to Chicanes* needs: 

1 — the sympathizers — those who change the system to accommodate 
minorities * 

2 — the compensators — an approach that combines student 
deficiencies vith lack of change in the structure* 

3 — the reformers — an approach based on lack of student 
deficiencies combined with change in the structure* 



*Also includes material pertaining to more than district'wide organization* 
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4 — the alternative system builders — an approach that reflects 
no student deficiencies and no change in the current 
structure* 

The second part of the paper develops a matrix for school-district 
response to the culturally different* 

Positive viewpoints of the consequences of Chicano group membership or 
Hegative viewpoints of these consequences on school performance can be 
combined with: Internal factors which emphasize indigenous, self-perpetuating, 
persistent factors or the External factors which emphasize the socisOL and 
economic circumstances imposed on Chicanes because of their lower status. 

Posi ti ve"I nte rnal : Mexican-Americans are perceived as having a 
superior culture which can only be taught by Mexican-Americans. Segregated 
community schools might be the answer. 

Hegative^I nte rnal 1 the components of the Mexican-American lifestyle 
and their culture are seen as culturally deficient; because they are 
dysfunctional they must be replaced by Anglo cultural traits and components. 
Compensatory education is the result, 

Fositive-Sxternal t Mexican-American lifestyles are functional adapta- 
tions to external constraints; when the majority culture changes, the 
minority culture will reflect these changes, Bicultural education results 
in benefits to the minority and the majority cultures, 

Hegative-External t subjugation to a ''colonial'* power structure has 
negative results in the culture; alternative education is needed. 



Barerra, Mario, Bilingual Program Implementation; A Handbook foe Teachers 
and Administrators , Austin: Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education, 1973. 

The handbook contains information on classroom organization ^ students* 
linguistic backgrounds, and grouping procedures used for placement in 
bilingual/bicultural education programs; principals* roles^ staff develop- 
ment; and materials and curriculum. Included are plans for self-contained 
classrooms^ open classrooms, multi-age units and team teaching approaches. 
The integration of Spanish-dominant and English-dominant students is also 
discussed. 

Presents curriculum on the basis of how the child learns a language: 
listening, oral language developments reading, and writing. Goes on to 
include matli, social studies, and science/ and primarily encourages the 
teaching ot the complete basic curriculum in English and Spanish, depending 
on the languajge proficiency ot the child at various stages of his/her 
development. 
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Battiste, Marie A* Study of Bilingual^Bicultucal Project3 Involving Native 
Americans lndo-European3 , Palo Alto, Ca*: American Institute for 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 1975* 

Ohe study objectives are to: (t) identify the major Issues involved 
in bilingual/bicultural education; (2) document the goals, approaches, 
resources or costs; (3) assess the impact bilingual education has had on 
communitiesr and (4) recommend possible federal program changes* The 
following are among the major conclusions and recommendations^ (1) some 
evidence exists that Title VII is having long-range benefits; and (2) there 
is a genet^l lack of materials, teaching skills, expertise on planning mate^ 
rials development, and evaluation at the local project level which can be 
improved by providing continuous technical assistance* 



*GB* 

Bilingual Resource Center* Academy I: T 978*79 * Austin: Bilingual 
Resource Center, 1979* 

Academy I is the Bilingual Resource Center's annual report of its 
academy for Elementary Principals, a year^long training Institute for 
principals whose schools offer bilingual education instruction* The 
training manual describes in detail some essential areas, concerns, and 
competencies that subject principals should be trained in to implement 
bilingual/bicultural education programs more effectively; also demonstrates 
ways in which the National Network of Centers for Bilingual Education 
(i/e*. Materials and Development Centers, Dissemination and Assessment 
Centers, and Training Resource Centers) can provide staff development 
assistance to local school districts/ 



Carrasco, Frank F* '^The W*S* System of Education Fails the Mexican- 
American/" in Hojas, A Chicano Journal of Educations The First Years , 
Austini Juace^-^Lincoln Press, pp* S9*69* 

The failure of this system is blamed on the lack of enough Mexican* 
American teachers/ counselors/ administrators and school board members* 
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Cordasco^ Francesco* •The Hew Bedford Project for Hon-Engiish Speaking 
Children,* in The Bilingual Schooling in the 0*S* - A Sourcebook for 
Education Personnel i Francesco Cordasco, ed*^ Hew York: McGraw Hill, 
1976* 

Contains background information on the local community and on this 
Portuguese/English program together with recommendations for curricular 
changes * 



Evans, Joyce, and A*E, Guevara* "Classroom Instruction for Young Spanish- 
Speakersr" from Selected Articles on Bilingual Education , compiled by 
Peggy C* Duvall, Multicultural Program/School of Education* University 
of San Francisco* 

Advises that instructional materials developed specifically for the 
Spanish-speaking child are i*ot always available and a literal translation of 
English-language materials into Spanish may be inadequate and/or inaccurate* 
Language variations must be taken into consideration* Programs designed for 
the Spanish-speaker and taught by a certified bilingual teacher ace deemed 
preferable* When this is not possible, temporary solutions or arrangements 
can be implemented within schools and/or preschool centers in order to build 
upon the child* s native language and cultural background. 



Gordon, E*w* and M.L* Jaramillo* Process vs* Status in School Desegregation; 
Using Cultural Differences for Educational Success , Riverside ^ CA. ; 
California University, 1972* 

The first paper in this booklet summarizes the desegregation strategies 
that have been used either singly or in combination to ethnically balance 
schools. An overview of the services and resources available to school dis- 
tricts from the National Center for Research and information for Equal Edu- 
catic^^al Opportunities is also presented- 

;e second paper discusses the role played by its author in drawing 
att cion to cultural differences which exist between ethnic groups in tfew 
Mexico. It describes the methods that the Cultural Awareness Center uses 
in working with school personnel to demonstrate the unique behavioral 
styles of various minority group children* it also discusses several ways 
to improve cultural pluralism within a monolithic social system in a 
practical and effective way. 
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Gregory-^Portland Public Schools* Bilingual K*3 Curriculum Gutde i Gregory, 
Texas: Gregory-Portland Public Schools, 1977* 

The Gre9ory*Portland public School District has a transitional program 
which becomes a full Instruction program In English by grade four* 



Harly, Curtis* "General Descriptions of Bilingual programs That Meet stu* 

dents' Needs," In Bilingual Schooling In the United States—A Sourcebook 
for Education Personnel , Fianclsco Cordasco, Ed*, New York: McGraw^ 
Hill, 1976* 

Different models of time allotment per language of Instruction, as w«ll 
as Issues one must address to design a bilingual program that suits the char- 
acteristics of the community, the class, and the desires of the parents* 



Hernandez Flores, Salomon* The Nature and Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education Programs for the Spanish^Speaking Child in the U^S* , 
Ph*D* Dissertation, New Yorki Arno Press, 1978* 

This study examines the criteria for establishing the best bilingual 
education program, assesses how existing programs measure up to it, and 
specifies areas that need strengthening or modification* The original 
research was conducted in 1968* 



Illinois state Advisory Committee to the U*S* Commission on CXvil Kights* 
Bllinguql/Blcultural Education * A Privilege or a Right ? New York; 
Arno Press, 1978* 

The committee concluded that "equality of educational opportunity 
(was) denied to Latino students by Chicago Public Schools, through lack of 
bilingual/bicultural instruction for all but 7 percent of those students*" 
The committee makes recommendations geared to the implementation of such 
programs* 
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Medina, Amelia C, A Comparative Analysi3 of Evaluative Theory and Practice 
for the ln3tructional Component of Bilingual Programs , New Vork( Arno 
Press, X978, 

The degree of effectivenes of general theory of evaluation to bilingual 
program eveduation is determined through a comparative analysis. Findings 
are that general evaluation has identified major steps and phases for any 
evaluation, but it cannot determine particular dimensions needed by 
specific programs. When dimensions of a specific kind of program are 
added, details can grow beyond the capabilities of a local education 
agency. The research recommends further investigation to formulate an 
adequate evaluation model applicable at the local level. 



Midland Independent School District* Bilingual Administration Handbook , 
Midland, Texast Midland Independent School District, I977*7d. 

The purpose of the program is to ensure '^reasonable efficiency" 
in English (transitional)* Eventually the program will include sixth 
grade* 



New York State Education Department* Bilingual Education t A Statement of 
Policy and Proposed Action by the Regents of the University of the 
State of Hew York , Albany, New York; The State Education Department, 
August 1972, p. 23* 

The stated goal of the Regents presented here is that persons whose 
language and culture differ from that of the society in which they live 
"^must t>e equipped to participate meaningfully in the mainstream of that 
society*** It is not necessary to sacrifice their native language and 
culture* Intellectual development should be fostered while English language 
proficiency is being developed* 

Using the Puerto Rican student as an example, the position paper cites 
results of English Language difficulties including reading achievement, 
weak academic preparation, and high dropout rate* Low enrollment in higher 
education is also cited* 
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Ramirez f Prank. Harketabtltty of Btcultural/Bi lingua ers in 1974 

. in the Los Angele3 Onifted School Dtstict i Ph,D* tation, 
Claremont Graduate School, 1976* 

It)e marketability of bicultural/bilingual teachers at both elementary 
and secondary levels in the Los Angeles Unified School Distict is analyzed. 
In addition the need for bilingual teachers is assessed* 7t)e study reveals 
that the largest market for Spanish-^speaking teachers is at th elementary 
level* 



♦GB/H* 

Regional Education Agencies Project on International Education* A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Programs ^ (Section SOSi 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act P*L* 89*10)* n*d*f 
pp. 4'5* 

Reference is made to the Statewide Design for Bilingual Education 
approved by the Texas State Board of Education which places emphasis on 
these major goals: (1) implementation of programs for students whose fust 
language is Spanish; (2) implementation of programs for students whose 
first language is English; (3) development of measuring instruments for 
children in bilingual programs; and (4) staff development * 

The issue of language and whether it is learned or absorbed is examined* 
A brief history of the language used by the Mexicans-Americans and an evalua^ 
tion of that language is given along with factors which have influenced the 
evolution* Teachers are cautioned about branding a language or dialect as 
'*superior'* or '*in£erior*'* Tne role of linguistics in bilingual education 
programs is discussed* 



ReyeSf Vinicio H. Bicultural/Bilingual Education for Latino Students"A Con- 
tinuous Progress Hodel i Ph^D.i Loyola University! Chicago, 1975* 

Provides a rationale for bilingual education in Chicago based on histori* 
cal developments and the socio*cultural characteristics of the Spanish-speak* 
ing students in Chicago^ and proposes a model tor a continuous progress, 
two-way integrated! maintenance typei totali bicultural progrdm that would 
incorporate up-to-date educational strategies beginning with the Early Child- 
hood Bilingual Readiness Center, and continuing with the same group to the 
Elementary Bilingual Center, **he Bilingual Middle School, and the Bilinguol 
Bigh School ^ 
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Seeiyei Ned and Billie h, Navacro, A Guide to the Selection of Bilingual 
Education Program Deaigns i Arlington Heights, Illinois* Bilingual 
Education Service Center, 1977* 

Nine modelsi eight that are bilingual and one to be used as an emergency 
interim programi are described and charted in this kit prepared for school 
administrators* The models range from self-contained designs to magnet 
center designs to itinerant teacher designs* The applicability, student 
participants! facilities! and materials needed are described* Materials^ 
instructional alternatives and training for teachersi auv^r*<:a-?es and 
disadvantages of each type are outlined* Sample scheduling pc.tterns ace 
included* The charts included show how to start with the numbers of 
Limited English Speaking AbiHty, students present to determine the most 
desirable program* 



Texas Education Agency* A Statewide Design for Bilingual Education ^ n*d*. 



This is a Revised Statewide Design for Bilingual Education approved by 
the Texas State Board of Education on June 5, 1971* The revised design 
constitutes a uniform basis for all bilingual activities of the Te,.^s 
Eduction Agency* Such activities include: (1) Bilingual programs based on 
State Statutes Articles 2654*ld and 2893f Vernon Civil Statutes* Bilingual 
activities in Title I, Title I Migrant, and Title IIii ESEA programs; (2) 
projects under Title VIIi (3) ESEA; State Accreditation Standards; and (4) 
multicultural curriculum guidelines required by court order* Goals and 
cocnponents of bilingual education are identified* 



Texas Education Agency* Texas State Plan for Bilingual Education , 
December 1978* 

The Statement of Purr^ose {p. iii) quotes from Section 16*001 of the 
Texas Education Code i as wel? as from Sections 21*451-21*460* The first 
one. Section 16.001 refers to state policy in regard to pubJLic education 
in general, whil.e Sections 21*451*21,460 refer to prescribed instructional 
programming and to the allotment of special funds for bilingual education* 

The '*Texas State Plan Bilingual Education** was developed to imple- 
ment this public policy an ^ provide school districts with a common basis 
for implementing programs for all LSA children in grades K 12. 
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Yorrow, Beth* Bi lingual/ ESL Programs for Migrant Children , Hew Mexico State 
University, National Educational Laboratory Publishers, Inc*, Austin, Tex* 

Discusses the development of special programs for Spanish-speaking migrant 
children* Tdpics covered ^rei definition of bilingual education and ESL, 
judicial and legislation support, pre-program assessment, grade ^u^1d age level, 
children's length of stay, integration with or segregation from regular school 
program, selection of program modelSf establishment of instructional program 
goals, program staff, parent and community involvement, support s^irvices, 
instructional materials, student and program evaluation, and dissemination* 
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Classification by LI, L2 Proficiency 
Entry/Exit criteria for Bilingual Classrooms 
Tracking/Ability Grouping 
Classroom Placement Procedures 
Segregative £^ractices 



* J* 

Alleryi Alan J* Science; An Indian Perspective, Ten Modules for Learning, 
Indian Ethnic Heritage Studies Curriculum Development Project i 1974*75* 

Ten models applicable to middle grades as part of social studies program 
are presented* Some of the modules included aret Some scientific tJative 
American contributions; an introduction to the tJative American's close identi-^ 
fication with nature; monthsi seasons, Indian signsi and their meanings? 
kitchen chemistry; making whole breadi and others* 



Barerrai Mario* Bilingual Program Implementation; A Handbook for Teachers 
and Administrators ! Austin; Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education! 1978* 

The handbook contains information on classroom organization i students* 
linguistic backgrounds^ and grouping procedures used for placement in 
bilingual/bicultural education programs; principals* rolesr staff develop- 
ment; and materials and curriculum* included are plans for self*contained 
classroonSf open classrooms, multi-age units and team teaching approaches* 
The integration of Spanish-dominant and English-dominant students is also 
discussed. 

Presents curriculum on the basis of how the child learns a language: 
listening! oral lang>ja^e d^velo^ent, reading^ and writing* Goes on to 
include math, sociai studies^ and science, and primarily encourages the 
teaching of the complete basic curriculum in English and Spanish^ depending 
on the language p^'ofic^ency of the child at various stages of his/her 
development. 
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Cabanas, Clodomiro, u. A Descriptive Study o£ the Implemeatatioa of a Traaat* * 
tioaal Biltagual Program Spaatsh-Speakiag Junior High School Childrea 
la Southbrtdge, Massachusetts , University of Massachusetts^ 1974. 

The study addresses the implementation of bilingual programs for students 
with limited English-speaking ability. A description of the implementation 
period Including the key people involved and the events leading to the Imple- 
mentation of the bilingual program are presented. The Information, obtained 
from a questionnaire designed by the Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Educa* 
tlon and administered to the children in the bilingual program by the Investi** 
gator, is reported and analy2ed. 

♦GB* 

Cardenas, Jose A. et al. Bilingual Education Cost Analysis , Washington, D.C.: 
Office: of Education (DHEW) , August i976. 

This publication discusses a cost analysis study of bilingual educa- 
tion in T>?xas that sought to determine the per-pupll costs of a minimally 
adequate program that would correspond to the regular monolingual program 
funded under the state's foundation finance program. The study identified 
the essential costs of. a model bilingual education program as defined by a 
panel of experts and then calculated weighted-pupil factors for different 
grade levels of elementary bilingual education. Findings indicate that 
cost weights for the first year of a bilingual program are: 1.31 for grade 
K, 1.42 for grades 1*3, and 1.36 for grades 4*5; for subsequent years of a 
bilingual program the cost weights are t.25 for grade K, 1.35 for grades 
l-3r and 1.30 for grades 4*^5. 



Cemrel, Inc. "Project Description Booklet Analysis and Selection Kit PIP— 

To Know Savoir--." Prepared under U.S. Office of Education Contract 300-75-0353. 

Project Savolrr for French-dominant students. Is one of four bilingual 
projects selected as unusually successful Cor developing skills^ abilities 
and self-concepts In students whose dominant language is not English. This 
booklet provides a very thorough description of school and classroom level 
organization, management, cost-estimating. In-service and staff development, 
use of classroom time, content areas including both basic skills and cul* 
tural/hlstorical lessons, necessary teacher qualifications and language 
proficiency. The plan is for a 2-5 year maintenance/transitional program; 
the development and continued learn ng of English is stressed. 
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Teaching techniques and testing ace left lac9ely up to the teacher, and 
take the form of teachec-genecated objectives foe students to accomplish 
as tasks* Students are evsOLuated and theic week is kept on file* %e 
tasks are teachec-designed and organized considering achievement-level 
student groupings* Facilities, implementation and phasing*in time are all 
outlined in this booklet* Parental involvement in the focm of volunteer 
pcogcams, advisory ccMunittees, and assistance in classroom activities is 
strongly advocated* Concern with cultural and language maintenance and 
the student's self concept is evident* Itte booklet is an extremely de- 
tailed and technical bilingual education program proposal* 



Cordasco, Francesco* "Puerto Ricans on the Mainland; The^ Educational 
Experience,** in Bilingual schooling in the U*S* - A sourcebook for 
Educucation Personnel , Francesco Cordasco, ed*. New York; McGraw Hill, 
1976* 

A brief narrative of Puerto Rican immigration to the mainland* 
Includes a description of Puerto Rican children's encounters with the 
American educational system* The author furnishes specific recommendations 
for the incorporation of an educational approach sensitive to the needs of 
the Puerto Rican students at the elementary and secondary level. 



Danile, susana* Models in Billngual/Bicultural Education* The Communis 
College of Philadelphia Experience , April 1977, 

The paper presents a brief historical overview and summary of the 
various approaches and recent developments in bilingual education as well 
as a model developed at the college level tc service Hispanic students 
attending the Community College of Philadelphia* 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, American Indian Education* 
An Abstract Bibliography , Urbana, Illinois, 1975* 

Seventy-three entries on surveys of the special needs of American 
Indians, descriptions of f ederally*sponsored projects on American Indian 
education, evaluations of American Indian schools, studies of American 
Indian cultural traits, research on instructional approaches and techniques, 
and currlcul-im materials for and about American Indians. 
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Zscobeiot Theresa Herrera* Culturally Responsive Early Childhood , Los 
Angsles, Ca.: Cal Education State University, 1973* 

The author maintains that culturally responsive programs incorporate 
the child's native language and cultural knowledge as part of the cur* 
riculum* Available data on six early childhood bilingual education pro^ 
grims reveals varying degrees of cultural responsiveness* It is concluded 
that further research is required to determine the effectiveness of dif-^ 
ferent approaches and the extent to which culturally^bound cognitive styles 
exist in non^English-speaking children* 



Harly, Curtis* '*General Descriptions of Bilingual Programs That Keet Stu- 
dents' Needs," in Bilingual Schooling in the United States"A Sourcebook 
for t^iucation Personnel , Francisco Cordasco, Ed., New Tfork* McGraw* 
Hill, 1976* 

Different models of time allotment per Iwguage of instruction^ as well 
as issues one must address to design a bilingual program that suits the char-' 
acteristics of the community^ the class^ and the desires of the parents* 



*GB* 

Illinois Board of Higher Education* Bilingual Teacher Education Conference 
Report » Springfield, Illinois: Illinois Board of Higher Education, 
December, 1974* 

The document contains recommendations made at the Bilingual Teacher 
Education Conference* It also includes Public Act 73-727^ an addition and 
amendments to the Illinois School Code* Because many teachers in bilingual 
programs were found to be "not qualified," the recommendations in the 
Report are addressed to colleges and universities* The programs should be 
competency-based* Credit should be given for relevant off-campus experi- 
ences* Suggested programs are outlined which emphasise a multi-disciplinary 
approach to teacher education within a four-yeaji program* 

Those who have received degrees outside the continental United States 
should have options made available to them to facilitate their partici- 
pation. 
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Certification should be possible within established undecgradudte 
prograw. Oonpetencles should be In the areas of language, culture, 
methods, and field experience, in addition to other certification 
requirements^ the report also Includes Public tet 78-727 of the Illinois 
School Code, 1961/ Which proir Ides for an Office of Transitional Bilingual 
Education. The transitional program Includes full-^tine Instruction in both 
English and. the native language, and In the history and culture of the 
oountPy or area Which is the native land of the LESA children enrolled* 
The children identified as I£SA students are to be enrolled for three years 
or until they can "perfocm successfully" In iioi«>Ilngual English classroofDS, 
lihlchever occurs, first. 



Irlzarry, Maria Antonla* A Proposed Model for a Bilingual Approach Mode of 
Instruction at the Two*Year College Level (Spanish-English), Columbia 
University Teachers College, 1977* 

Examines the various bilingual programs and bilingual situations existing 
in seven two-y<sar colleges in New York City, and defines their potential 
strengiihs and weaknesses by studying their instructional programs* An alter^ 
nate model program for bilingual instrjuction at the junior college level is 
developed* 

It found that the closer an Institution came to being a full bilingual- 
blcultural establishment, the more instructional ccmponents were present* 



Itzkoff, Seymour W* Cultural Pluralism and American Education , Scranton, Pa*j 
International Textbook Co*, 1969* 

The author provides a philosophical and practical defense of cultural 
pluralism, examines the historical rise and fall of pluralism as an ideal 
and as a reality, and looks at the implications of cultural imperialism and 
cultural pluralism In American education* The ideas of Dewey, Kallrn, 
8erkson and especially Ernst Cassirer are explicated; the differences 
separating discursive and non^-discursive are related to the issue of 
cultural pluralism; the question of Integration of various minorities into 
the mainstream is considered* A distinction is drawn between caste (power- 
oriented) divisions and cultural diversity* 
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Kachaturofff G.i and J*A* Romatowski* Model for Developing an Inservice 

Teacher Workshop bo Help Multilingual and Multicultural Studenb3 f 1975* 

Describes a model for designing an Inservlce teacher workshop to assist 
teachers working with multicultural students* The design model developed con* 
slst«d of three major components* (1) identification of needsi (2) planning 
and organization of experiences and resources, and (3) education* 

Evaluation Indicated that the design of the workshop did help the parti- 
cipants to deal more effectively with the challenge of teaching In a multl'^ 
cultural! multilingual society* 



Llbrado, Keno Vasquez* An Experimental Pilot Bilingual Model School for Tran* 
sient Mexican American Students i University of Oregon, 1969. 

Describes the Experimental Pilot Bilingual Mcdel School for Transient 
Mexican American Students (K-12)* The main objective of this model "ichool is 
to Integrate the transient and stable Mexican American students into the regu* 
lar classroom at the earliest possible time* An outline that has specific 
plans for a future experimental pilot bilingual model school for Mexican Amer* 
leans is Included* An evaluation of a brief pilot testing program which has 
compared the achievements of Mexican Americans in a southern California junior 
high school under monolingual and bilingual teachersi using the St^inford 
Achievement Testf is also included* 



Lugo f James Oscar » A Comparison of Degrees of Bilingualism and Measure 
of School Achievement Among Mexican^American Pupils i Ph*D, 
Dissertation! University of Southern California, 1979* 

The major purpose of this study is to explore the relationship among 
degrees of bilingualism of Mexican*>American pupils from the ghetto of Los 
Angeles in order to develop criteria for early pupil placement into one of 
the three existing school programs; (1) English as Second Language^ (2) 
Bilingual Education « and (3) the regular school program* 

It was found that principals and permanent teachers agreed that 
Spanish should be used as a language of instruction for pupils that know 
little English* The regular program does not help the Mexican-American 
pupil to achieve school success* The results suggest that lack of English 
may not be the most Important barrier to the school success of the Mexican 
American and that culture is a more powerful motivator for tested achieve- 
ment than competency in English. Educators of Mexican*Amerlcans need 
intensive Inservlce training* 

^3 
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♦a* 

Migdail, Sherry Resnick* An Analygis of Current Select Teacher Training 
Programs in Bilinqual/Bicultural Education and the Development of 
Hev Teacher Training Designs , Bd*D* Dissertation, The American 
University, 1976* 

This study surveys, compares and ansOLyzes teacher training data drawn 
from a selected geographic sample of ten school districts which are funded 
under Title VII, Bilingual Education Act of 1965, as amended in 1967, and 
as amended in the Education Amendments of 1974* It also designs new models 
for the training of teachers* Findings indicate that the population of the 
southeast was the least supported by university training programs* The 
Puerto Rican population from the northeast lacked administrative support 
but teachers were very willing to continue in bilingual education. Among 
"Latinos" of the midwest there was a poor ratio, 150 to 1, of Latino 
students to Latino teachers* In the southwest, despite frustrations and 
problems, bilingual education was not stable* 



Patterson^ Marti Kay. A Descriptive Analysis of Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Bilingual Spanish*Speakinq Students in the Bilingual Program 
in Texas Public Schools , Ed*D* Dissertation, Baylor University^ 1976. 

The purposes of this study were; (1) to determine who holds primary 
teaching responsibility for bilingual biculturalism in the public schools, 
(2) to identify methods and materials which are being used in these progra^ns 
to teach bilingual students, and (3) to obtain and interpret teacher 
opinions of the major curricular problems faced in Investigating a bilingual 
program* It was found thatt (1) the majority of the teachers in bilingual 
classrooms in Texas are bilingual; most ate certified in bilingual cultural- 
ism or hold temporary certification while working toward professional 
certification; (2) the use of paraprof essionals in the bilingual classroom 
is a widespread policy; (3) teachers of bilingual education across Texas 
are planning for bilingual instruction through the use of predetennined 
student objectives in all fourteen areas recommended by the Texas Education 
Agency (TGA) ; (4) fourteen areas of instruction are bein^ taught in both 
English and Spanish by a majority of the districts for an approved length 
of time per week meeting the guidelines established by the Texas Education 
Agency; (S) the methods used center primarily around small groups or on 
individualized instruction and include a great variety of activities; 
(6) instructional materials are mostly teacher-made; and (7) there is weak 
compliance with the tea guidelines with respect to student grouping and 
parent advisory committee involvement* 
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Kamirezr Arnulfo G. "Language Dominance and Pedagogical Considerations." 
In Language Development in a Bilingual Setting . Pomona, Calif.; 
National Multilingual^'Multicultural Materials Development Center i 
California State Polytechnic University, 1979. pp. 156-170. 

The first part of this paper analyzes tests of language dominance and 
their advantages and drawbacks. The second part discusses pedagogical ap- 
plications of the knowledge about a student's language dominance. Two ques- 
tions that are still open to debate arei 1) will a child learn to read more 
rapidly if initial reading instruction is in the mother tongue? 2) Are the 
rates o£ learning educationally^related skills the same in the vernacular 
and second language? The critera fot nguage use in content areas are not 
clear : 

1. utilitarian: based on available materials, the languages usect in 
later grades; 

2. context-* independent; 

3. context-sensitive: based on psychological or social factors; 

4* code-alternation teaching strategies! avoids compartmentaliza- 
tion; children can also learn interactional norms of the community. 

Adolescent bilingual students will be influenced by attitudinal-* 
motivational factors. It might be useful to categorize school subjects 
into three categories i 1) domain*free (content-free); 2) doraain*sensitive 
(context-^sensitive) ; 3) career-oriented. 



Richmond Babel Productions* Espanol como Segundo Idioma f Teacher's Guides- 
Level One, Berkeley, Calif. i t971 . 

Consists of a series of units, each one covering approximately one month 
of school time. Included in each unit a^e the activities and materials to be 
used, as well as the objectives for the unit written in English or Spanish. 
Instructions to the teacher are written in English. 

The guide is designed for use in a classroom that is composed of learning 
centers using English as a language of instruction and some using Spanish. 
Concepts to be taught includes colors, numbers, geometric shapes, body parts, 
weather^ family, animals, foods, and days of the week. An appendix of finger 
plays, nursery rhymes, and flannel board stories^ all in Spanish, supplement 
the units in the guide. 
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Seelye* R* Ned and Billie M* Navarro* A Guide to the Selection of Bilingual 
Education Program Designs ^ Arlington Heights^ Illinois* Bilingual 
Education Service Center, 1977* 

Nine models^ eight that are bilingual and one to be used as an emergency 
interim program, are described and charted in this kit prepared for school 
administrators* The models range fron self-contained designs to magnet 
center designs to itinerant teacher designs* llie applicability/ student 
participants, facilities^ and materials needed are described* Materials/ 
instructional alternatives and training foe teachers^ advantages and 
disadvantages of each type are outlined* Sample scheduling patterns are 
included* The charts included show how to start with the numbers of 
Limited English Speaking Ability students present to determine the most 
desirable program* 



*C-P* 

Subcommittee on Cape verdean Issues and Cape Verdean Educators Cdllaborative 
"Statement on the use of Cape verdean Crioulo Language in Bilingual 
Classrooms*** 

The Subcommittee on Cape verdean issues and the Cape verdean Educators 
Collaborative present a statement strongly advocating the use of Crioulo as 
the medium of instruction foe non-Portuguese-speaking Cape Verdean children^ 
in compliance with the TBE act* The tone of the statement is that of an argu- 
ment based on intuitive logic and observation with a purpose of instigating 
change; it is not an academic piece* Possible negative consequences of the 
then existing program on the children involved is a major concern* More spe- 
cifically/ the erroneous labeling of Crioulo-^dominant LEP students as Portu-* 
guese**speaking is attributed to a carry-over of colonialist oppression and 
the mistaken idea that Crioulo is a Portuguese dialect* It is pointed out 
that most Cape Verdean students speak Crioulo in the home and have little/ 
if any^ understanding of Portuguese. Howevec, as they are labeled as Portu-^ 
guese-speaking and assigned to TBE programs accordingly^ the TBE laws are 
being violated* Inability to learn^ emotional frustration, and the degrad- 
ing of the child's culture result from a refusal to recognize his/her lan- 
guage as legitimate* The major goal of tbe — transition to English-speaking — 
is undermined by the necessity of first learning Portuguese / the language 
of instruction. The situation is counterproductive* The authors conclude 
by recommending a program of study wherein Crioulo is the medium of instruc- 
tion as the child is taught English. Emphasis would be placed on oral 
teaching because of the availability of Crioulo-language materials. The 
incorporation of Cape verdean culture into the curriculum is suggested. 
The statement therefore advocates a truly maintenance/transitional program 
in complete compliance with the TBE act. 
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Texas Education Agency. Tex as State Plan for Bilingual Education ! V-Ai 
December 8, 1978. 



Texas Education Agency. Principles^ Standards^ and Procedures for the 
Accreditation of School Districts , A Supplement-Publication l*o. 
AD 7 825 01 Mayi 1977. 

Selected Citations on Curriculum Requirements from the Texas Education 

Code. 



Veilleuxx 0., Assistant Director-Evaluator ^ '^A Survey of Program Impact of th 
St. John Valley Bilingual Education Program 1970-1977 Project Bravei M.S 
#33, MADAWASKAi M.S.A.D. #24,'* 1977. 

The author presents a largely quantitative article assessing the 
impact of French- English bilingual education on scholastic achievement and 
on attitudes of French-Acadian BB program students. Results are measured 
within the program membership longitudinally. Comparisons are also made 
between BE and non^BB program students. Little information is given on the 
actual St. John Valley Bilingual Educational Program, except that it has 
operated for eight years in grades K-7 and 9-10 in the three participating 
school districts! and is funded by Title VIIi and ESHA. 

The author presents pre-^program achievement data in appropriate tables 
and graphs illustrating that St. John Valley students scored below national 
norms in math, sci nee, social studies and language arts on standardized 
achievement testsi prior to BB. Based on information in the St. John 
Valley BB Grant Proposal of 1970 1 the author generates a list of factors 
contibuting to this substandard academic performance. Four of the £ive 
factors indicate failure of school curriculum to meet specific language and 
cultural needs of bilingual students, wherein English is the medium of 
instruction, and French is the home*-u3e language. Poor self-concept was 
judged an additional cons'.>iUence of this situation. The author then 
outlines the program objectives at the time o£ its implementation as: 

o development o£ French and English language skills; 
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o bilingual instruction in math # science, art^ music, social 
studies^ and their local culture; 

o educational inservice training provided to teachers; and 

o Individualized instruction based on behavioral objectives^ 
accountability and student performance* 

Fost*program findings of both academic and attitudinal nature were 
presented* The BE students achieved average to above average national 
stanines in reading^ math# science and language skills as shown through 
five-year longitudinl data collected on grades K-5* Based on additional 
data^ the author contends that Title VII students^ in generals achieve at 
or above national norms* in a comparison between Title VII and non-BE 
program students in three districts, using S*R*A* and M*A*T* as indicators, 
BE students achieved higher scores* Appropriately quantified data are 
included* Third, sixth and seventh grade 8E and non-BE students were given 
self-appraisal questionnaires* The author found all St* John Valley 
students to have generally positive attitudes* However* on items of peersi 
family and especially school and language, the BE students were rated as 
significantly more positive* plotted results and questionnaires are 
included in the article* 



*GB* 

York Borougr of Education* A Draft Report of the v/ork Group on Multi- 
culturalismt York Borough of Education ! 1977* 

Report on multiculturalism of the educational system of the Borough of 
York, examining the following 8 issues: 1) establishing a climate of appre- 
ciation and learning within the education.^* system; 2) curriculum content:; 
3) eliminating discrimination; 4) government role on multiculturalism; 
5) orientation and placement of immigrant children; 6) retention of cul- 
tural identity; 7) effective staffing and training of teachers to work with 
students from differing cultures; and 3) promoting teaching eSL and/or other 
dialect . 



YorroWf Beth, Bilingual/ESL Programs for Migrant Children , tiew Mexico State 

University, National Educational Laboratory Publishers! Inc.i Austin* Tex* 

Discusses the development of special programs for Spanish-speaking migrant 
children* Topics covered are: definition of bilingual education and ESLi 
judicial and legislation supports pre-program assessments grade and age leveli 
children's length of stay, integration with or segregation from regular school 
program* selection of program models^ establishment of instructional program 
goals, program staffs parent and community involvements support services, 
instructional materials^ student and program evaluation/ and dissemination* 
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Numbers of Children by Language/Culture 
Numbers of Teachers by Language/Culture 
Numbers of Aides/Paraprofessionals by Language 
Culture 

Subgrouping within Classroom 
Teacher/Aide Role Definition 
Pullout practices 
Student Role Definition 
Individual or Small Group Tutoring 
Participant Structures (Mehan^ 1979) 



Barerra, Mario. Bilingual program Implementation; A Handbook for Teachers 
and Administrators , Austin; Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education, 1978* 

Presents curriculum on the basis of how the child learns a languagei 
listening, oral language development, reading, and writing* Go^s on to 
include math, social studies, and science, and primarily encourages the 
teaching of the c<»nplete basic curriculum ifi English and Spanish, depending 
on the language proficiency of the chiid at various stages of his/her 
development . 



Bryan Independent School District. Bilingual Program Curriculum Guide . 
Bryan, Texast Bryan Independent School District, n*d* 

The Bryan Independent School District maintains a transitional 
bilingual education program for grades K'3 in Spanish/English self- 
contained classrooms* Two goals of the district which are related 
specifically to bilingual education are that students achieve English 
proficiency by grade 3 or sooner which enables them to perform successfully 
in a regular CngJish clasr^ocm, and that they develop dignity and self- 
worth from "prid^r * i^ultUiT-'*! heritage." 
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Cemrelf Inc* "Project Description Booklet Analysis and Selection Kit PIP — 

To Know Sa^'Oir — *" Prepared under (i*S* Office of Education Contract 300-75-*0358* 

Project Savoir, for French-dominant students, is one of four bilingual 
projects selected as unusually successful for developing skills, abilities 
and self-^cbncepts in students whose dominant language is not English* This 
booklet provides a very thorough description of school and classroom level 
organization, management, cost-estimating, inservice and staff development, 
use of classroom time, content areas including both basic skills and .a^Jl- 
tural/historical lessons, necessary tfe ^her qualifications and language 
proficiency* The plan is for a two- ive-year maintenance/transitional 
programr teaching techniques and test' are left largely up to the teacher 
and take the form of teacher-generated v jectives for students to accom- 
plish as tasks. Students are evaluated and their work is kept on file* 
The tasks are teacher-designed and organized considering achievement-level 
student groupings* Facilities, implementation and phasing-in time are al\ 
outlined in this booklet* Parental involvement in the form of volunteer 
programs, advisory committees, and assistance In classroom activities is 
strongly advocated* Concern with cultural and T^nguage maintenance and the 
studeiit^s self-concept is evident* The booklet is an extremely detailed and 
technical bilingual education program proposal* 



*C-P* 

Clark, ' 'Selected Portuguese T*B-E* Programs," from excerpts and 
conclusions of an unpublished thesis. Harvard University, Cambridge 
Mass* 1976* 

The author presents a comparison between the legal guidelines of the 
TBE Act and existing TBE programs* The situation of .J:he Cape Verdean stu- 
dents enrolled in TBE programs at the Condon Elementary School (at the time 
of the article) i:5 cited as an example of serious discrepancyi Misuse of 
the census is indicated as the primary cause of the breakdo^ between law 
and reality- 

At the time that this article w^s written^ Crioulo-dominant Cape 
VAr<jean children were labeled as Portuguese-speaking by the census and 
assigned to TBE programs accordingly. An overview/ of the classroom organ- 
ization of two program classes in the sample school is given to illustrate 
the inadequacy- One classroom had approximately twenty-Cr ioulo-dominant 
Cape Verdean students^ a teacher vith limited Crioulo-speaking abilities, 
and One Cr ioulo-f luent Cape Verdean-born aide* The second classroom with 
similur student membership had a teacher unfamiliar with Crioulo language* 
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and one Cr louio-f luent Cape Verdean-^born aide* In neither case was Crioulo 
the medium of instruction* This situation resulted from the census erron- 
eously typing the children as Portuguese-speaking. 

The author also 2trgues in fAvor of cultural agreement between teacher 
And diild, and an increase of funding to Cape verdeans from "bilingual ad-^ 
ministrators*" Frustration, loss of motivation, and an inability to learn 
are indicated by the author as the negative consequences of the language 
discrepant situation described* 



Kobrick, Jeffrey "The Compelling Case for Bilingual Education," in 
Teaching the Bilingual , Frank Pialorsi, ed*, Tucsoni University 
of Arizona Press, 1974* 

The author gives demographic factSf budgetary figures, and real*Iife 
classroom examples necessary to support a call for rapid expansion of 
bilingual education programs in the C*S* An analysis of the purpose and 
efficiencies of Title VII legislation and a summary of the Massachusetts 
Bilingual Education Act is also included* 



Larsonf Anna Marine Gustafson* Instruction by Tutoring of Third Grade , 
Bilingual, Inner-City Children in Meaning vocabulary , ph*D* Disser- 
tation, University of Illinois at Crbana-Champaign, 1975* 

The purpose of this study is to explore the relative value of in- 
dividual tutoring, small gtoup tutoring, and presenting words in isolation 
or in contextual phrases with metropolitan, inner-city, third grade Mexican- 
American subjects* The findings show no significant differences betmen 
individually and group tutored subjects and words presented in contextual 
phrases are not learned better than those presented in isolation* Etoweven 
the results indicate that verbal intelligence of Mexican-American subjects 
in this study is related to reading achievement and that absenteeism 
affects school reading achievement* personal attention and the oportunity 
to converse about words with a young adult apparently results in imp'-^ved 
self-concept and better attitudes toward reading. 



1.3 CLASSROOM LEVEL ORSANIZATIOK 



Massachusetts Advisory Council on Cape Verdean issues, "Scituate Public 
Schools," Program Sketch* 

The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Cape Verdean issues produced 
a brief report on the trilingual program in Scituate public schools* The 
report describes a non-restrictive laaintenance/transitional trilingual 
program wherein the teachers share a conunon cuItursOL and linguistic back- 
ground with the LB? student* Materials, instruction and student-teacher 
interaction are described as linguistically integrated with positive 
academic and psychological consequences for the children, t^re specifi- 
cally, twenty LEP student-members coming fran Cape Verde, Angola and 
Portugal, some Portuguese-dominant, but all '•fluent'* in Criou*-o, belong to 
this high school-level program* Two Cape Verdean-born trilingual teachers 
(Crioulo, Portuguese, English), two English-monolingual aides, and one Cape 
Verdean-born trilingual Community Liason Person interact with the students* 

Students are grouped according to ability and language proficiency* 
TBE laws and guidelines are followed. Crioulo is the language of instruc- 
tion except in English language and Portuguese language classes where 
instruction given Is in the language being learned* Hbwever , materials may 
be in Portuguese, e*g* r the math clasr* where language dominance is hetero- 
geneous* Students are free to use Crioulo, Portuguese or English at any 
time* This program aims no "effect positive integration into the regular 
curriculum vrithin the three year period*" The report indicates observable 
st:udent enthusiasm, academic competition and participation in classroom 
discussion as positive effects of the program* 



*C-P 

Massachusetts Advisory Council on Cape Verdean issuesr "^Jame^ Condon School, 
Program Sketch* 

The report produced by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Cape 
Verdean Issues is briet and contains little actual information* Twenty- 
^riree LEP student members^ Cape Veirdean immigrantsr all of whom are 
Crloulo-dominant, belong to chis elementary school level TBE program- 
One trilingual teacher and one trilingual aide (CriouXor Portuguese, 
English) interact with the students* Group work wichin ability groups 
is stressed* Crioulo is the medium of instruction^ even during English 
language classes* Cape Verdean culture is included in the curriculum^ 
although the report indicates a lack of available materials and ready 
knowledge in this area for classroom use* 
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1 , 3 CLASSROOM LEVEL ORGANIZATION 



Plante, Alexander j, A Study of the Effectiveness o£ the Connecticut "Pair- 
ing" Model o£ Bilingual/Bicultural Education , 1976, 

A study made to determine the effectiveness of the Connecticut "pairing" 
model in improving school success in reading, arithmetic, language arts 
skills and enhancing self-concept of Spanish-dominant children classified as 
low achievers, 

Pairing consisted of one Spanish-speaking and one English-speaking 
teacher, Oonclusions: ^e pairing model does increase the Spanish reading 
achievement and English reading achievement of Spanish-dominant children in 
the second grade at statistically significant levels; arithmetic and 
language skills, and self-concept also improved* 



Seelye, h, Ned and Billie M, Navarro* A Guide to the Selection of Bilingual 
Education Program Designs ^ Arlington Heights, Illinois: Bilingual 
Education Service Center, 1977, 

Nine models, eight that are bilingual and one to be jsed as &n emergency 
interim program^ are described and charted in this kit prepared for school 
administrators • The models range from .elf-contained designs to magnet 
center designs to itinerant teacher designs* The applicability, student 
participants, facilities, anv materials needed are described. Materials, 
instructional alternatives and training for teachers, advantages and 
disadvantages of each type are outlined* Sample scheduling patterns are 
included* The charts included show how to start with the numbers of 
Limited English Speaking Ability students present to determine the most 
desirable program* 



*N/GB* 

T<»xas Education Agency, A Statewide Design for Bilingual Education ^ n,d,, 
(Pamphlet) , 

This is a Revised Statewide Design for Bilingual Education approved by 
the Texas State Board of Education on June 5, 1971, The revised design 
constitutes a uniform basis for all bilingual activities of the Texas 
Education Agency, Such activities include: (1) Bilingual programs based 
on State Statutes Articles 2654-1d and 2893, Vernon Civil Statutes, Bilingual 
activities in Title I, Title ^ Migrant, and Title III, ESEA programs; (2) 
projects under Title VII, ESEA: (3) State Accreditation Standards? and, 
(4) multicultural curriculum guidelines required by court order. Goals and 
components of bilingual education are identitied. 



00 



2. MAKAGEMEMT AND COSTS 



Oompliance with Ssr- Guidelines 
Oosts of BE Features 
Funding Sourc^^s, Allocation and Flow 
Certification Regulations 



Alston Herbert, Title Iv-C Pilot Prograwt An Educational Meeds 

projection Model* Project Report* Estimates of Personnel Heeded and 
Costs of HISD Bilingual Educational Programs i 1977, 

The purpose of this project is to develop procedures for forecasting the 
personnel needed by the school district for a five-^year period in response 
to current and expected legislation, changing student population, etc* The 
report summarizes the "Bilingual Education Cost Analysis" by Cardenas, 
Bernal, and Kean (1976a, 1976b); presents a cost analysis of the Houston 
independent School District bilingual education programs based on existing 
programs; pr&sents initial estimates of personnel needs and costs for the 
Houston Independent School District; and discusses the use of these esti- 
mates In an Educational ^eeds Projection Model* 



Battiste, Marie a. Study of Bilingual-Blcultural Projects Involving native 
Americans Indo-Europeans , Palo AXto, Ca,t American Institute for 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 1975* 

The study objectives are tot (!) Identify the major issues involved 
in bilingual/bicultural education; (2) document the gosds, approaches, 
resources or costs; (3) assess the impact bilingual education has had on 
communities; and (4) recommend possible federal program changes* I'he 
following are among the major conclusions and recommendationst (1) some 
evidence exists that Title VII is having long-range benefits; and (2) there 
is a general lack of materials, teaching skills, expertise on planning 
materials development, and evaluation at the local project level which can 
be improved by providing continuous technical assistance* 



2. MftNAGEMBKT AKD COSTS 



Bernal^ Joe J* Analyzing Bilingual Education Costs » March 1976* 

It)is paper examines the particular problems involved in anal^yzing the 
costs bilingual education and suggests that cost analysis of bilinqual 
education requires a fundamentally different approach than that followed in 
other recent school finance studies* Focus of the dis^.ssion is the 
Intercultt'^al Development Research Association's (IDRA) effort to analyze 
bilingual education costs via the weighted-pupil technique* IDRA found 
that the typical weighted^-pupil approach was inadequate because it requires 
identification of "best practice" school districts* Since bilingual 
education is an evolving area^ identification of such lighthouse districts 
proves to be iapossible* Therefore^ IDRA developed a hypothetical model of 
bilingual education that could serve both as a curriculum developnent nodel 
for bilingual education programs and as a basis for later cost analysis 
studies* Much of the paper describes and discusses IDRA's exemplary 
model for bilingual education* 



BlancOi George, et al. Bilingual Education: Current Perspectives Volume 4 ^ 
November 1977- 

The Office of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Center for 
Applied Linguistics cooperated in a state-of*art study of the field of 
bilingual education* The study covers four general areas concerned vith 
bilingual education^ social science, languages and linguistics^ and law and 
education* This is the fourth in a series of four volumes that present the 
major papers and viewpoints on education including: The Education Perspec- 
tive" by George Blanco and the following viewpoints— Budgeting for Bilingual 
Education by Jose A* Cardenas; '*?sycholinguistic Evidence" by James Cummios; 
"Analyzing Bilingual Education Costs'* by Joseph D. Garac; '*Cross*-Cultural 
Research" by William Hall; "Meeting the Needs'* by Byron Hansford; and 
"The Importance of Testing'* by Protase Woodford* 
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2* MANAGEKEKT AHD COSTS 



Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Education and Bureau of Educational 

Inforroation Services* ^'Bilingual Bicultural Is Two Way Education," 
Massachusetts Board of Education* Third Printing, 1978, 58 pp* 

This manual brings together the basic documents of the Transitional 
Bilingual Education Act of Massachusetts, signed into lav in 1971* It 
explains the definition of transitional bilingual education and points out 
that the program is full-time, up to three years duration and not inten-- 
tionally segregationist* Titles of the various sections include; 

— Regulaticas for u3e in administering transitional bilingual programs* 

—^Regulations for the Certification of bilingual teachers s included 
are regulations for secondary and special education teachers* 

—Criteria to determine bilingual teacher competencies in 
language skills and culture; 

--^Guidelines for parental involvemen 

— Guidelines — Pull-time program of instruction in transitional 
bilingual education: 

—Curriculum guidelines 
—Treatment of language mediums 
—Content 

—Organization of the curriculum 
"Census obligations 



*GB* 

Cardenas, Jose A* et al* Bilingual Education Cost Analysis , Washington, d*C* 
Office of Education (DH£W) , August 1976* 

This publication discusses a cost analysis study of bilinguaX educa- 
tion in Texas that sought to determine the per-pupil costs of a minimally 
adequate program that would correspond to the regular monolingual program 
funded under the staters foundation finance program. The study Identified 
the essential costs of a model bilingual education program as defined by a 
panel of experts and then calculated weigh ted -pupil factors for different 
grade levels of elementary bilingual education. Findings indicate that 
cost weights jfor the first year of a bilingual program are: 1.31 for grade 
K, 1.42 for grades 1--3, and 1.36 for grades for subsequent years of a 

bilingual program the cost weights are 1.2S for grade K, 1.35 for grades 
1-3, and 1.30 for grades 4-5. 



2* MAHAGEHgNT AND COSTS 



*GB* 

Cardenas, Jose A, "Budgeting for Bilingual Zducation," in Bilingual 
Education: Current Perspectives, Vol* 4 , November 1977* 

The author presents and critiques the cost analysis of the bilingual 
education program done by the Intercultural Development Research Associates 
(l^^RA) including variables which influence costs and areas of expenditures* 
The author concludes that the amount of money allocated for the implementa- 
tion of bilingual education in the state of Texas is inadequate and, there- 
fore, it is not surprising that many school districts have been less than 
eager to comply with the letter of the law* 



*GB* 

Cardenas, J* The AIR Evaluation of the Impact of eSEA Title VII 

Spanish/English Bilingual Education Programs: An IDRA Response with 
a Summary , Intercultural Development Research Association, San Antonio, 
Texas, June 1977, 

This analysis reveals critical weaknesses surrounding the theoretical 
basis for the AIR (American institutes for Research) evaluation design, jt 
poses questions concerning the evaluation methodology, identifying major 
discrepancies in the identification of the target population, the selection 
ot control groups, the test instruments used, the a;!tount of time between 
pre- and post-testing, the lack of consistency in programs being studied, 
the adequacy of instructional staff, and the source of funds being used. 
It is the opinion of IDRA that inadequacies in methodology, sampling, 
instrumentation, controls and implementation make the AIR findings highly 
questionable. Since it is obvious that there are problems and discrepancies 
in the implementation of bilingual programs, it is recommended that the 
U*S* Office of Education channel federal resources towards further analysis 
of this problem. 
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2. MAMAGSMEHT AND COSTS 



Canrel, Inc* •'Project Description Booklet Analysis and Selection Kit PIP — 

TO Know Savoir — Prepared under u.S* Office of Education Contract 300-75-0358* 

Project Savoir, tor French^dominant students, is one of four bilingual 
projects selected as unusually successful for developing skills, abilities 
and self-crncepts in students whose dominant language is not English* This 
booklet provides a very thorough description of. school and classroom level 
organizationp tnanagement , cost-estimating, inservice and staff development, 
use of classroom time, content areas including both basic skills and cul- 
tural/historical lessons, necessary teacher qualifications and language 
proficiency* Tne plan is for a two** to five*year maintenanc^transitional 
program, teaching techniques and testing are largely left up to the teacher 
and take the form of teacher-^generated objectives for students to accom- 
plish as tasks* Students are evaluated and their work is kept on file* 
The tasks are teacher-^^esigned and organized considering achievement-level 
student groupings* Facilities, implementation and phasing-in time are all 
outlined in this booklet* Parental involvement in the form of volunteer 
programs, advisory ccmmitteesr and assistance in classroon activities is 
strongly advocated* Concern with cultural and language maintenance and the 
student's self-concept is evident* The booklet is an extremely detailed and 
technicsOL bilingual education program proposal. 



*C-P* 

Clark, D* "Selected Portuguese T.B.E* Programs,'* from excerpts and 
conclusions of an unpublished thesis* Harvard University, Cambridge 
Kass* 1976* 

The author presents a comparison between the legal guidelines of the 
TBE Act and existiitg TB£ programs. The situation of the Cape Verdean stu- 
dents enrolled in TB£ programs at the Condon Elementary School (at the time 
of the article) ir, cited as an example of serious discrepancy* Misuse of 
the census is indicated as the primary cause of the breakdown between law 
and reality- 

At the time that this article was written, Crioulo-dcminant Cape Verdean 
children were labeled as portuguese*speaklng by the census and assigned to 
TBE programs accordingly. An overview of the classroom organization of two 
program classes in the sample school is given to illustrate the inadequacy. 
One classroom had approximately twenty Crloulo-dominant Cape Verdean 
studentSp a teacher with limited Crioulo-speaking abilitiesr and one 
Crioulo- fluent Cape Verdean*born aide- The second classroom with similar 
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student membership had a teacher unfajDlXlar with Crloulo language, and one 
Crioulo-f luent Cape Verdean-born aide* In neither case was Crioulo the 
mediunt of instruction* This situation resulted from the census erroneously 
typing the children as Portuguese-speaking* 

itie author also argues in favor of cultural agreement between teacher 
and childf and an increase of funding to Cape Verdeans from "bilingual ad- 
ministrators*" Frustration! loss of motivation! and an inability to learn 
are indicated by the author as the negative consequences of the language 
discrepant situation described* 



Danofff Malcolm V, Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title VII Spanish/ 

English Bilingual Education Program: OvervieH of Study and Findings i 
American Institutes for Research on the Behavioral Sciences^ Palo Altoi 
California, March, 1978. 

This fourth and final report on the study of the impact of bilingual 
education provides an overview of the design of the study and a summary of 
the findings. The goals of the original study were: 1) to determine the 
cognitive and the affective impact of bilingual education on students in 
Spanish/English bilingual education projects funded by Title VIIi 2) to 
describe the educational processes operating in these projects i 3) to 
identify those educational practices which result in greater gains in 
student achievement! and 4) to determine per student costs associated with 
each project. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education. American Indian Education: 
An Abstract &.ol i ography , Urbana, Illinoisi 1975, 

Seventy-ttireft entries on surveys of the special needs of American 
Indians, descriptions of federal ly**sponsored projects on American Indian 
education! evaluations of American Indian schools* studies cf American 
India'*, cultural traltsi research on instructional approa^^hes and techniques! 
and curricolum mater\al±» for and about American Indians* 
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Gaarder, A. Bruce* "The First Seventy-Five Bilingual Education Projects*** in 
Bilingual Schooling in the United States — A Sourcebook for Educational 
Personnel » Francisco Cordascoi Ed*, New Yorki McGraw-Hill^ 1976* 

This study of the original seventy-five bilingual schooling projects sup- 
ported by Title VII reveals that at the time of the study, inadequate attention 
was pdid in time, resources^ and understanding to the non-English language* 



Ga£cia^ Joseph* Comparison of Bilingual Education Prograin Costs to the 
Regular Education Program CostS i 1976* 

This pwiper describes a study that calculated program costs for bilin- 
gual education programs operating in New Mexico school districts during 
1974''75 and compared these costs to costs for regular education programs* 
The statewide average showed bilingual programs cost 103 percent as much as 
regular educational program in grades 4-6* A series of tables presents 
program cost and enrollment data for each district! as well as average 
figures for different sizes of districts and figures for the state as a 
whole* A sample survey questionnaire and samples of the various worksheets 
used to analyze the survey data are included in the appendix* 



*GB* 

Grantf Joseph H* and Ross P* Goldsmith* Bilingual Education and Federal 
Lawi An Overview ^ Austin: Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education^ n*d* 

This paper examines prcmtinent legal decisions in the area of bilingual 
education and discusses the need for such decisions as aids to effective 
education of bilingual students* The activities of the Office of Civil 
Rights in formulating and enforcing these decisions are also reviewed* 
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*GB* 

Interagency Task Force on BilinguaOL Teacher Preparationi An Update ^ Cali- 
fornia State Department o£ Educationi Sacramento, California, August 1979, 
14 pp* 

As a response to a demand for more bilingual crosscultural teachers^ 
the Task Force made the following recommendations to the Legislature o£ the 
State of California! 

1) There is a need for more campus*- sponsored programs in traiiting 
bilingual teachers; 

2) There is a need to establish programs to encourage teachers who now 
teach in a regular program and who are fluent in other languages 

to 2>ecome qualified bilingual teachers; 

3) Institutions of Higher Education (IHE) need to become involved in 
assessment for Bilingual Certificates of Competence, granting 
Associate of Arts degrees and designing multilingual*-multicultural 
programs for small numbers of teachers in each of the languages 
other than Spanish (the major target language); 

4) An expansion of the Bilingual Teacher Corps funding and the 
Teacher Development (Bilingual Crosscultural) Grant is needed; 
and 

3) There is a need to assist teachers on bilingual waiver to become 

credentialed with a Certificate o£ Competence* 
Attachments include funding allocations and the results o£ a symposium 
which concentrated on changes to be made in the IHE training programs. 



*GB* 

Kobrick^ Jeffrey W, "The Cbmpelling Case for Bilingual Education*" in 
Teaching the Bilingual , Frank Pialorsi* ed.^ Tucsoni University 
of Arizona Press, 1974, 

The author gives demographic facts, budgetary figures* and real'^life 
classroom examples necessary to support a call for rapid expansion of 
bilingual education programs in the U*5. An analysis of the purpose and 
efficiencies of Title VII legislation and a summary of the Massachusetts 
Bilingual Education Act are also included. 
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Migdail, Sherry Resnick* Aft Analysis of Current Select Teacher Trair\in<g 
Programs in Billngual/Blcultural Education and the Development of 
Mev Teach'jr Traiiiing Designs ^ li:d*D* Oissertationi The American 
University, i976* 

This study surveys, compares and analyzes teacher training data drawn 
from a selected geographic sample of ten school districts which are funded 
under Title VII, Bilingual Education i>jzt of 1965, as amended in 1967, and 
as amended in the Education Am^^ndments of 1974* It also designs new models 
for the training of teachers* Findings indicate that the population of the 
southeast was the least supported by university training programs* The 
Puerto Rican population from the northeast lacked administrative support 
but teachers were very willing to continue in bilingual education* Among 
"Latinos* of the midwest there was e poor ratio, 150 to 1, of Latino 
students to Latino teachers* tn the southwest, despite frustrations and 
problems^ bilingual education was not stable* 



Moody, Cnarles D* Bilingual/Bic uL xural Education: Conference Papers , 
Program for Educational Opportunity, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan* 

The papers ij.clude five sections addressing issues of philosophy, lawr 
language and linguistics, ci*lt;^rtf and techniques and teaching strategies 
of bilingual/bicultural education* 



_ *GB/A/B/C-P/F/H/I/OLC 

National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education* The Fourth Annual Report 
of the National Advisory Cour<^il on Bilingual Education , l9/9* 

This book-lengtr report is oriented toward government pro- ^ss, 
research and decision-inaking concerning the area of bilingual .cultural 
education* Consequently, much of the report details relevant legislation, 
funding and resource allocation* 
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TSe report begins with a current and hisforicdl orcv .i^^^ticn of BBE 
legislation, funding^ philosophy and objectives, ''^-■s includes th'^ ^.ntJr^'^^Jl 
Advisory Council's (NAC) recommendations of 1S77, and the perceived 
results, point by point* The NAC 1978 recommendations are also inclucie^, 
separated by person, title or agency. The focus then mov^js quickly Ar^^' 
facts-oriented account of legal and financial situations relevant to BBE. 
Numerous tables, supplemental sections and charts are included to this 
effect* Examples of the type and scope of information presented include; 

o Chart of the Allocation of Title VII Appropriations for the fiscal 
year of 1978* Subdivisions are; 

1) Training programs 

2) Basic demonstration programs 

3) Materials development 

4) SEAS 

5) National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

6) NAC 

o Chart of Training - Grants - Support Services; 

1) In-service training 

2) Fellowships 

3) Resource centers 

4) Professional development, etc. 

The report gives a numerical account of programs per state pe-r 
language group, and a state-by-state guide to BE legislation. It also 
reviews different legislative acts which lend support to EE although not 
directly mentioning BE. Also, the report presents a comprehensive testing 
with abstracted description of current studies using bilingual students as 
respondents^ or subjects. A large number of these studies are oriented 
toward the cognitive ability and style of the bilingual student. 



★I* 

New Mexico State University. American Indian Education — A Selected Bibliography 
(With ERIC Abstracts) , Austin; National Educational Laboratory 
Publishers , Inc . , 1977 . 

A bibliography representing 248 citations and abstracts which appeared 
in RIE between April 1976 and May 1977, The subject areas most frequently 
cited included American Indian culture and language, bilingual education, 
cultural ,..^ss, elementary/secondary education, program descriptions 
c:nd evaluations, reading and Lnstruc;:ional materials^ history, educational 
alternatives^ and federal legislation^ 
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Ramirez, Prank* Marketability of Btcultural/Blllrtgual Teachers in 1974 
in the Los Angeles Unified School Distict i Ph*0* Dissertation, 
Claremont Graduate School, 1976* 

The marketability of bicultural/bllingual teachers at both elementary 
and secondary levels in the Los Angeles Unified School Dlstict Is analyzed* 
Xn addition, the need for bilingual teachers Is assessed* The study reveals 
that the largest market for Spanish-^speaking teachers Is at the elementary 
level * 



*GE* 

Regional Education Agencies Project on International Education* A Resource 
Manual for Xmglementing Bilingual Education Programs , (Section 505, 
Title V Elementary an^^ Secondary Education Act P*L* 69-^10) i n*d* 

Information concerning compliance with Title VX Civil Rights Act of 
1964* The Texas Education Agency advises that; (1) It will conduct reviews 
of the local education agency pertaining to compliance with Title VI, Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; (2) it will Indicate policies and practices to be re- 
viewed; and (3) staff representatives will check citizens* complaints of 
non-compliance and will report their findings to the United States Consmls- 
sloner of Education* 



Rodriguez M*, Juan C* Supervision of Bilingual Program , Ph*0* Dissertation, 
New York: Arno Press, 1978* 

An analysis of the implementation of the nation's first mandatory 
legislation in bilingual education — Chapter 71A, Transitional Bilingual 
Education Act of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, through a review of 
pertinent documents and interviews with parents, community leaders, teachers, 
and students* 
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Romero, Osvaldo and Ray Castro, Bilingual Sducation vs, Bilin ^.:^ ... 
Policy l3sues i iFin^l draft], Portland, Oregon; Northvest^.v- - 
Education Laboratory, jun^ 1977, 

According to these authors, federal language policy, especially witl^ 
regard to Title VII legislation, has confused bilinguaiism — a societal 
concept '-with bilingual education~a pedagogical concept. Drawing on 
a number of examples of court cases, they suggest that "the major thrust 
of bilingual education in the u,S, is the protection of civil rights for 
certain groups" (p- 10), The role of .schools in relation to the processes 
of acculturation and assimilation are discussed, but the authors enumerate 
questions to be addressed at the local level rather than present the reader 
with answers. 



*GB* 

Smithf Byum Cannon, and Smith, van Nguyen, Evaluating Program Effectiveness* 
Measuring Input, Process, and product Variables in New York City , Feder- 
ally Funded High School Bilingual programs, 1978, 

Seven of the twelve Title VII bilingual programs in the New York City 
high schools were evaluated, using their funding proposals and Board of Edu- 
cation Evaluation Reports, to discover the relationship between input, process, 
and product variables. It was determined that the reporting format made com- 
parisons among programs or between programs and parent schools very difficult. 
Selected input (personnel cost, staff mix, and staff qualifications), process, 
and product (student attendance^ examination scores, and language and achieve-* 
nient test results) variables are analyzed and the findings described. Speci* 
fic recommendations for informing reporting procedures are offered- 



Streiff, Paul Robert- Development of Guidelines for Conducting Research 
in Bilingual Education , Mew York: Arno Publications 1973- 

A re/iew of literature on social change through educational innovation 
and on bilinguaiism and bilingual education, as w^ll as an analysis of the 
Bilingual Eulucation Act and the Guidelines for Project Applications for 
Title VT^ tunding. The author concludes that the purposes of Title VII are 
better served as the Guidelines depart from an "alternative of gradual, a 
strategy characterized by efforts to change multiple aspects of the system" 
to a gradual apprc^ach that "would produce new and useful knowledge on 
bilinguaiism and on the acquisition of proficiency in two languages-" 
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*GB/H* 

Texas Education Agency. Trying to Provide the Best Education foi: the 
Youth o£ Texas ^ n.d., (Paniphlet) , 

The pamphlet includes a definition of bilingual educationt a rationale 
for bilingual education: identification of the six components of bilingual 
education; and involvement of parents. State law concerning bilingual 
education is also included. 



Texas Education Agency^ Bilingual Education Division^ Review of Operational 
Expenses Allocation Application (1979-80) , 

This form is used by Texas Education Agency staff representatives to 
review school districts' applications. Section B concerns staff/pupil 
information* Section C concerns a description of bilingual education 
programs^ which includes (1) planned in-service activities/ and (2) 
program goals^ activities^ and evaluation methods. 

Texas Education Agency. Policy and Administrative Procedure 32,52.010*011 / 
n.d. 

Describes a full-time program of instruction which the state-supported 
required bilingual education program is supposed to implement. 



Texas Education Agency, Texas State Plan for Bilingual Education ^ 
Decemner 8/ 1973, 

The Statement of Purpose (p, iii) q»»otes from Section 16,001 of the 
Texas Educaticn Code , as well as from Sections 21,451-21,460. The first 
one/ Section 16,001 refers to State policy in regard to public education 
in general/ while Sections 21,451-21,460 refer to prescribed instructional 
^programming and to the allotment of special funds Cor bilingual 'iducatior^. 

The "Texas State Plan for Bilingual Education" was developed to imple- 
ment this public policy and to provide school districts with a cannon basis 
for implementing programs for all LESA children in grades K - 12» 
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Pre-servlce Training 
In-service Training 
Staff Development 
Recruitment Practices 
Career Ladder Opportunities 



Alston Herbert, L* Title IV-C ^ilot Program: An Educational Needs 

Projection Model* Project Report* Estimates of Personnel Needed and 
Costs of HISD Bilingual Educational Programs , 1977* 

The purpose of this project is to develop procedures for forecasting the 
personnel needed by the school district for a five-year period in response 
to current and expected legislation, changing student population, etc* The 
report summarizes the "Bilingual Education Cost Analysis" by Cardenas, 
Bernal, and Kean (1976a, 1976b); presents a cost analysis of the Houston 
Independent School District bilingual education programs based on existing 
programs; presents initial estimates of personnel needs and costs for the 
Houston Independent School District; anc discusses the use of these esti- 
mates in an Educational Needs Projection Mbdel* 



*H* 

Askins, Billy E*, et al* Clovis-Por tales Bilingual Early Childhood Program: 
Second Year Evaluation Study , U*S* Educational Resources Information 
Center, July 1975* 

Describes and evaluates a bilingual early education in:;ervention 
program which uses the concept of responsive en^'ironment in language 
development (English and Spanish) and in cognitive and staff development. 
The program's two major components are examinedt instructional (language 
development in English and Spanish, school readine^j; and subjective evalu- 
ation of 3el£-conc7pt) and community parental involvement (information 
dissemination to community organizations, and home visits providing parents 
with training in child development and techniqjes fbr school education in 
the home)* Findings indicate that the students made significant gains in 
language ability in English and Spanish « general school readiness, develop* 
ing and mainta?nina a positive self-^image and in personality growth and 
development* 
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Barerra, Mario. Bilingual Program Implementation: A Kandboo^- -or r reac i: 
and Administrators ! Austin: Dissemination and AssessTsnt O'-'^ter 
Bilingual Education! 1978. 

Presents curriculum on the basis ot how the child learns a \anguage: 
listening, oral language development, reading, and writing. Goes on to include 
mathf social studies^ science, and primarily encourages the teaching 
of the complete basic curriculum in English and Spanish^ depending on the 
language proficiency of the child at various stages of his/her developmenti 



Batyi R.M. Education for Cultural Awareness i Riverside^ California: 
California University* 1971 ^ 

Points out the needs for teacher education in the area of cultural 
awareness. The report questions the utility of the melting-pot image for 
America; it expresses the belief that ethnic, raciali and cultural differ- 
ences do existf and that educators ought to recognizei value and reward 
these differences. The multi-^ethnic or pluralistic model is proposed as 
a more relevant model for the 70' s. 



*GB* 

Batyi R.M. Reeducating Teachers for Cultural Awareness; Preparation for 
Educating Mexican American Children in ^^orthern California , Mew York* 
Praegeri 1972. 

A report of an action-^research study designed to determine the effect 
of exposure to cultural, sociali and economic diversity on selected attitudes 
of elementary school teachers* It investigates the effects of exposure to 
the usual classroom situation on teacher tolerance and teacher optimism and 
the effects of exposure to an inservice training program i-'^ addition to the 
usual classroom situation* 
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Pilingual Resource Center* Academy It 1978-79 * Austin: Bilingual 
Resource Center, 1979* 

Academy I is the Bilingual Resource Center's annual report of its 
academy for Slementacy Principals! a year-long training institute for 
principals whose schools offer bilingual education instruction* The 
training manual describes it^ detail some essential areasi concern:^! and 
competencies that subject principals should be trained in to inplement 
bilingual/bicultural education programs more effectively; also demonstrates 
ways in which the National Network of Centers for Bilingual Education 
(i*e*. Materials and Developm.^nt Centers, Dissemination and Assessment 
Centers, and Training Resource Centers) can provide staff develo^ent 
assistance to local school districts* 



Cabanas, Clodomiroi U* A Descriptive Study of the Implementation of a Transi- 
tional Bilingual Program for Spanish-' Speaking Junior High School Children 
in Southbridgei Massachusetts , University of Massachusetts* 1974* 

The study addresses the implementation of bilingual programs for students 
with limited English-speaking ability* A description of the iinplementation 
period including the key people involved and the events leading to the imple- 
mentation of the bilingual program are presented* The information, obtained 
from ^- questionnaire designed by the Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Educa- 
tion and administered to the children in the bilingual program by the investi* 
gator, is reported and analyzed* 



Caragonnei Bobbie Kathryn Smith- Bilingual/Bidialectical Teacher Education 
Materials; Attitudes Towards Nonstandard Spanish / Ph- D* Dissert ationi 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1976- 

The study explores the need for teacher education materials for 
Spanisb-Englisb bilingual/bicultural programs, in particular materials 
which examine attitudes toward non'^standard Spanishi and the procedure for 
the actual development of materials* Pedagogical and psychological impli- 
cations of the differences between the variety of Spanish tbat students^ 
particularly Mexican-American students, speaic and the variety of Si-anisb 
found in their textbco^cs, as well as possible differences between their 
dialect and that of their teachers were discussed. 
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Tht teaching of standard Spanish in formal situations and the acceptance 
of a child's own dialect in informal situations is advocated as a basis tot 
the development of teacher education materials* A student may not acquire 
productive competence in a standard dialect if it serves no function in his 
own environment* The teacher should be able to accept the student's 
non-'Stsmdard dialect* An actual module^ ^Attitudes and Dialect Diversity" 
was developed, and the objectives for three others were described* 



CarrascOf Frank F* "The W*S* System of Education Fails the Mexican- 
American," in Hojas, A Chicano Journal of Education: The First Years. , 
Austin: Juarez-'Lincoln Press, pp* 59-^69* 

The failure of this system is blamed on the lack of enough f^exican- 
American teachers, counselors, administrators and school board mesnbers* 



Cemrel, Inc* "Project Description Booklet Analysis and selection Kit PIP— 

To Know SavoiS"*" Prepared under U*S* Office of Education Contract 30&-75-*03S6* 

Project Savoir, for French-dominant students, is one of four biiiii^ual 
projects selected as unusually successful for developing skills, abililries 
and self -concepts in students whose dominant language is not English* This 
booklet provides a very thorough description of school and classroom let^el 
organization, management, cost-estimating, inservice and staff development^ - 
use of classroom time, content areas including both basic skills and cul- 
tural/historical lessons, necessary teacher qualifications and language 
proficiency* The plan is for a two- to five-year maintenance/transitional 
program! teaching techniques and testing are largely left up to the teacher 
and takes the form of teacher-generated objectives for students to accom- 
plish as taL s* Students are evaluated and their work is kept on file* 
The tasks are teacher-designed and organized considering achievement^level 
student groupings* Facilities^ implementation and phaslng-in time are all 
outlined in this booklet* Parental involvement in the form of volunteer 
programs, advisory committees, and assistance in classroom activities Is 
strongly advocated* Cdncern with culturaj. and language maintenance and the 
student's self-^concept is evident* The booklet isi an extremely detailed and 
technical bilingual education program proposal* 
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Cox, Lorraine. Carvbon Bilingual Project: Final Evaluation Report, 1973- 
19 74 , U.S. Educational Resources Information Center, September, 1975. 

Evaluation report of the Carvbon Exemplary Bilingual Project for 
73-74. In its 2nd year^ this English/French program involved 2 Kindergarten 
2 first grade and 2 second grade classes. The report includes a descript >n 
of the project and a discussion of the procedures used to evaluate it, as 
well as an assessment of each o£ the five project components: instructional 
staff develo^ent, conununity involvement, materials development', and 
management; and a section on summaries and recommendations. The major 
conclusion is that the program students performed as well as comparison 
norHprogram students, and that skill acquisition was not harmed by the 
program. An appendix deals with students who received special services for 
behavioral and/or academic problems. 



Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education* Teacher Train- 
ing Bibliography: An Annotated Listing of Materials for Bilingual Bi- 
cultural Teachfcr Education * Austin, Texas: DACBE, 1976. 

Annotated listing of materials of potential use in training teachers 
and administrators for service in bilingual bicultural education programs. 
Materials were recommended by educators at institutions of higher learning, 
state education agencies, the Texas information Service at the Education 
Service Center, Region XIXI, Austin, and the DACBE staff. Entries are ar- 
ranged topically under; Bilingual Education, Teacher Training, Cultural 
Awareness, The Student, Language Acquisition and Second Language Learning, 
Methods and Materials, Evaluation, and Indexes, Lists sources that focus 
on theories o£ BE, defintions of bilingualism, biculturalism, models, pro- 
gram descriptions, how to teach different cultures, bilingual students and 
language learning, evaluation of students, teachers and programs? etc. 
Good point of departure for more intensive/extensive study. 
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Frankfort, Nancy, The English as a Second Language Oomponent of Selecte d 
Bilingual Programs in a New York City Community € \ool District: A 
Descriptive Study , Ed. Dissertation, New Vork Universityi 1975. 

Describes the teaching of English as a seccnd language in the bilingual 
programs of five selected <iieinentary schools in New York City. Th^se English/ 
Spanish programs were among the first to be implemented in New York City under 
the provisions of the Bilingual Education Act and they had been in operation 
for four years. Recommendations are made for modifications of the English as 
Second Language component of the bilingual programs^ in the areas of curricu** 
lum and materials, methodology, education, and teacher training. Additional 
recommendations ar^^ made for guidelines to be used in th€ establishment ot such 
programs and proposed areas of needed research in ESL and bilingual education* 
Findings describe teachers^ competencies in Engli^ and Spanish; licensing and 
training in teaching ESL: techniques, materials, and procedures for the audio* 
lingual method; assessment of students^ language difficulty and evaluation of 
progress; and treatment of children with special difficulties. 



Garcia/ E,F, Chicano Cultural Diversitya Implications for Competency^Baaed 
Teacher Educatio n, 7 974- 

This paper focuses on the competencies that teachers need in working 
with Chicano children. It describes the culture filter concept, discusaes 
cultural pluralism, and stresses the importance of a Competency-Sased 
Teacher Education (CBTE) Program specifically relating to the Chic^mo, 
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Goshen College « Indiana* Bilingual*-Bicultucal Pcogram foe Elementacy 
TeachecSf 1975- 

k sunimaty of a program offered by Goshen College since I96d is pre- 
sented* Called the Study-Service Trimester (SST) , the program provides 
possibilities for direct experience of culture shock by exposing students 
to first-hand experiences and confrontations; in unfamiliar environments, 
It includes field work in the Caribbean or Central America* Additional 
credit may be earned for language proficiency* 



*GB* 

Grove, C-L,K- (Comp) , The Intensively Annotated Bibliography on Cross- 
Cultural Problems in Education , Hew York: Inst, of International 
Studies, Columbia University, 1975, 

Includes 125 items and lists books and where they can be located* It 
also Ii3ts documents that deal with problems in human interaction due to 
differences in cultural background and specifically those that relate cross- 
cultural differences to the educational process in a school setting- Among 
the topics dealt with are language and lirvguistics, bilingual education^ pre- 
and inservice education^ nonverbal education^ visual perception, cultural 
patterr^s, testing non^^mainstream children, and international exchange programs* 



*GB* 

Hadfield, D*L- Ethnic or Cultural Differences: A Suggested Approach to Inser- 
vice Training for Classroom Teachers , St* Paul*, Minn*: Minnesota State 
Department of Education^ 1979- 

Model inservice program designed for classroom teachers who wish to 
broaden their knowledge about children from ethnic and minority groups- 



Hernandez^ n-G- Multicultural Education and CSTE: A Vehicle for Reform , 

Focuses on competencies needed to teach in a cultijrally diverse society. 
The goals include: a) recognizing the importance of cultural identification 
to the development of a strong sense of individual identity, b) recognizing 
that a student's first language is a positive factor in learning/ and c) rec-* 
ognizing that students' heritage must be preserved- 
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A discussion of the model of the sociocultural component for training 
teachers at the University of Texas is included, and reasons why CBTE (Compe* 
tency-Based Ttecher Education) should be used as a strategy in multicultural 
education. 



Hunter r W.A, ed* Multicultural Education Through Competency** based Teacher 

Education ! Washington! D*C*: Merican Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education, 1974. 

The result of a multicultural Competency* Based Teacher Education 
project (M/CBTE) which sought to bring together the findings of separate 
studies, projects and research efforts, the publication contains two parts. 
Part 1 Is in the form of a prologue: ^Antecedents to Developments of and 
Emphasis on Multicultural Education*** Parts 2-^5 were written by four 
educators and/or teams from the Black American, Spanish-^speaklng American 
and Native American/Academic communities* Part 2 treats teacher compe- 
tencies frcm the Spanish-speaking educators* perspective* 



*GB* 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. Bilingual Teacher Education Conference 
Rtport , Springfieldf Illinois: Illinois Board of Higher Education^ 
Emcemberi 1974* 

The document contains recommendations made at the Bilingual Teacher 
Education Conference* It also includes Public Act 78-^727 i an addition and 
amendment to the Illinois School Code* Because many teachers in bilingual , 
programs were found to be "not qualified,** the recommendations in the i 
Report are addressed to colleges and universities. The programs should be 
competency-based* Credit should be given for relevant off-campus experi- 
ences* Suggested programs are outlined which emphasize a multi-disciplinary 
approach to teacher education within a four-year program* 

Those who have received degrees outside the continental United States 
should have options made available to them to facilitate their partici- 
pation* 

Certification should be possible within established undergraduate 
programs* Con^etencias should be in the areas of language^ culture^ 
methodSf and field experience* in addition to other certification 
requirements, the report also includes public Act 78-727 of the Illinois 
School Code, 1961, which provides for an office of Transitional Bilingual 
Education* The transitional program includes full-time instruction in both 
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English and the native language, and the histocy and culture of the 
country or area which is the native land of the leSA children enrolled* 
The children identified LESA students are to be enrolled for three years 
or until they can "perform successfully^ in monolingual English classrooms^ 
whichever occucs first. 



Indberg, D.H. and K.J, Swick. Developin<3 Creative Materials for Teaching 
The Culturally Different Child / 1973, 

Various suggestions for activity-orieni-ed college classes training 
teachers to work with the culturally different child. 



Interagency Task Force on Bilingual Teacher Preparations An Update , Cali-* 

fornia State Department of Education/ Sacramento^ California^ August 1979/ 
14 pp. 

As a respond to a demand for mote bilingual crosscultur^l teachers* 
the Task Force made the following recommendations to the Legislature of the 
State of California; 

1) There is a need for more campus-^sponsored programs in training 
bilingual teachers/ and to 

2) Establish programs to encourage teachers "rfho row teach a 
regular program and who are fluent in other languages to becone 
qualified bilingual teachers; 

3) That Institutions of Higher Education (IHE) become involved in 
a'^sessment for Bilingual Certificates of Competence/ granting 
Associate of Arts degrees and designing multilingual-^multicultural 
programs for small numbers of teachers in each of the languages 
other than Spanish (the major target language) * 

4) An expansion of the Bilingual Teacher Cocps funding, and the 
Teacher Development (Bilingual Crosscultural) Grant; 

5) To assist teachers on bilingual vraiver to become credentialed vrith 
a Certificate of Competence, 

Attachments include funding allocations and the results of a symposium 
which concentrated on changes to be :nade in the IHE training pcograms* 
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Jairif MX* ind R,L, Cummingsi eds* Inbercultural Oomnicnlcation and 
Teacher Education; Proceedings of the Conference Held at the 
Univerglty of Wisconsin - Milwaukeei September 19-20| 1974 | 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin/ Mil/aukee Urban Observatory, 1975, 

The Conference was designed co provide a torum for the exploration of 
goalsf programs, and prospects fou intercultural communication and the human 
r'tlations dimensions of teacher education. 



Kachaturoff^ d and J, A, Romatowski* Model for Developing an Inservice 

Teacher WorHshop to Hftlp Multilingual and Multicultural Students i 1975, 

Describes a mod^l for desianing an inservice teacher workshop to assist 
teachers working with multicultural students* The <3eslgn model developed con- 
sisted of three major components: (1) identification of needsi (2) planning 
and organization of experiences and resources! and (3) education* 

Evaluation indicated that the design of the vrorHshoo aid help the parti- 
cipants to deal more effectively with tlie challenge of teaching in a multi* 
cultural! multilingual society. 



Kalectlca, Competencies for Teac^^^rs of Culturally Different Children: 
Teacher Con^petencifes for Teaching ttative American Children ^ 1974, 

Competencies fot teaching culturally different children, a preservlce 
instructional program Is described which focuses on givlnq a total picture 
of the Iixjlan child In the heme and school environment. 



*GB* 

Landersf Ruth, Culture in American Educaclon i New Yorki John Wiley ant? 
Sonsf 1965 

Describes an experimental teacher-training program in Calif ornla— the 
"Clac^^mont Project"— which used anthropology and education In order to help 
cla&jstoom ceachers and other personnel (Including social ^^orkers) deal more 
eirt?dth€rically with "problem childr<^n" of diverse ethnic and cultural back- 
groundSf and with their own frustrations on the job* Some perspectives on 
culture and education are given, 
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Landes, R. Culture in American Education - Anthropological Approaches bo 
Minority and Dominant Groups in the Sc^>ools , fjew York: Wiley^ 1965. 

Describes an experimental teacher and social worker training program 
which combined aspects of anthropology and education in an effort to sol*'e 
the scnool an<3 welfare problems of mir^ority groups in California^ especially 
those of Negroes and Mexican Americans, 



Laosa, L,M, Toward a Research Model of Multicultural Competency^Based 
Teachgr Education , 1974. 

Describes needed characteristics to develop an adequate multicultural 
Competency Based Teachar Education (CBTE) program. 



Lighti Pichard T, Issues in Teacher Preparation for Cross*Cultural Education / 
paper presented at the International Conf«trence on ^iling^^l Bicultural 
£:aucfition, fjev York City, 1974, 

This article throws light upon the need for bilingual education^ the 
advantages of bilingual education and the requirements for educating 
aspiring bilingual teachers. Also presented is a discussion of the optimum 
mix of theory and practice in teacher/education coursewrk and a report on 
a plan at SUNY/Albany. 
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Lira* Juan An Invegtigation of Bilir>gual Teacher Training arid Its Effects 
on Bilingual/Biculturai Instruction ^ 

A review of the literature on teacher training and an analysis of the 
teacher training for a bilingual/bicultural program in a Texas school 
district through an interview with the program supervisor. 



*F/GB* 

Lira, Juda R, An Invegtigation of Bilingual Teacher Training and Its 
Effect on Bilingual Biciiltural Instruction , 

An investigation of bilingu«. teacher training and its effect on 
bilingual/bicultural instruction* Includes a review of the literature 
and teacher training for a bilingual/bicultural program in a Texas school 
district. Focuses on the academic achievement of language minority groups* 
success factors in bilingual education programs^ bilingual teacher certi- 
fication and competencies r correlations between teacher attitudes and 
bilingual education/ bilingual etjucation prcgrajn rationales/ inclusion of 
culture in instruction programs^ and the University of Texas ^t Austin 
Teacher Prenration Program, New Yotk City Bilingual Teacher Intern Progran, 
and six French bilingual projects in }{ew England and Louisiana. 

Ma2oni and T,A. Arciniega. Co,7>petency Based Education and th^ 

Culturally Different: A Hole of Hope or More of the Sarae? 1974, 

Describes competency based teacher education as a positive force for 
change which offers educators, university scholars^ and stulents the oppor- 
tunity to collaborate and to become meaningfully involved in determining the 
education process* Also includes the Community^ Home* Cultural Awareness/ 
and Language Training (CHCAtT) model as an example of a competency-based 
program designed to meet the needs of the linguistically and culturally 
d if ferent » 
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*H* 

Migdail, Sherry Resnick, An Analysis of Curren^^ Select Teacher Training 
o grams in Siliggu al/Sicultural Education anr* :he~DeveIopment of 
tTf itf j^'eacher Training Designs , Ed.D. Dissertation, The American 
tJniversity, 1976 • 

This str-iy surveys, compares and analyzes teacher training data drawn 
from a salected geographic *;ariiple of ten school districts which are funded 
under Title VII, Bilingual Education Act of I96S, as amended in 1967, and 
as amended in the Education Atnendments of 1974, It also designs new models 
for the training of teachers* Findings indicate rJhat the population of the 
southeast was the least supported by university training programs. The 
P;jetto Rican population from the northeast lacked administrative support 
but teachers were very willing to continue in bilingual education* Among 
''Latinos" of the midwest there was a poor ratio, ISO to 1, of Latino 
students to Latino teachers. In the southwest, decpite frustrations and 
problems, bilingual education was not stable. 



*GB* 

Mille, J,, et al. Love and tJnderstanding of the Migrant Child , Jonesboro, 
Ark*; Arkansas State tJniversity, 1969. 

A c^/*;^piAdtion of workshop papers presented at the Migrant Inservice 
Training workshops (June 2-S, 1969) at Arkansas State tJniversity, centered 
around the problems of the migrant chili in education. Closes with group 
evaluations of the conference, along with a summary and suggestions for 
the future , 



*H* 

Morales, Frank Joseph, A Descriptive Study ot Bilingual Teacher Aids and 
Their tJtiljzation in Sleme^^tary Spanish-English Bilingual Classrooms , 
?h*D, Dissertation, The University of New Mexico, 1976* 

Baseline data on bilingual teacher aides working in bilingual clas'"- 
rooms and ways in which these aides assist classroom teachers in elementaiy 
Spanish-English bilinguai/bicultural program-x are investiqated. The data 
collected reveal that (1) most of the dutie;, of the bilingual teacher aides 
are cf a noninsttuctional nature, (2) The bilinguai/bicultural skills of 
the bilingual aides are not being :lly utilized, (3) The aide is usually 
a high school graduate of Mexican- metican descent* (4) Most bilingual 
aides are dissatisfied with the low salaries, (5) Careet laddet programs 
oc teacher types of programs encouraging aides to continue their education 
are not available, (6) Preservice and inservtce training ar^ r)Ot provided 
to all bilingual teacher aides. 
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*CB* 

Wortenson, x*P. and A*J. tletusU. Attitudes o£ Prospective Teachers 
Towrd thfe Culturally Dlfterent . 

Examines whether or not prospective elementary school teachers can 
become more positively oriented toward culturally different children after 
taking courses that focus on teaching them. Results indicate that practicum 
ex, ^riences of study teachers should include interaction with children not 
of the dominant culture if teachers are to avoid looking down on them or 
expecting then to fail. 



♦GB/A/B/C-P/F/H/I/DLC* 

National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education* The Fourth Annual Report 
of the National Advisory "ouncil on Bilingual Education , 1979. 

This book-length report is oriented toward government process, 
research and decision-making concerning the area of bilingual bicultural 
education* Consequently, much of the report details relevant legislation^ 
funding and resource allocation. 

The report begins with a current and an historical review of BBE legisla- 
tion, funding, philosophy and objectives* This includes the National Advisory 
Council's (NAC) recommendations of 1977, and the perceived results, point by- 
point. The NAC 1978 recommendations are also included, separated by person, 
title or agency* The focus then moves quickly into a facts-oriented account of 
legal and financial situations relevant to BBS* Elumerous tables, supplemental 
sections and charts are included to this effect* Example of the type and scope 
of information presented arej 

o Chart of the Allocation of Title VII Appropriations for the fiscal 
f year of 1978. Subdivisions aret 

1) Training programs 

2) Basic demonstration programs 

3) Materials development 

4) SBAs 

5) National Clearin9house for Bilingual Education 

6) NAC 

o Chfirt of Training - Grants - Support Services: 

1) ;n-^service training 

2) Fellowships 

3) Resource centers 

4) Professional development, etc* 
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The report gives a numerical accoun''^^^ of progtaiftS per state per 
language group, and a state-^by-state guide to BE legislation- It also 
reviews different legislative acts which lend support to BE although not 
directly mentioning BE+ Also, the report presents a comprehensive history 
with abstracted description of current studies jslng bilingual students as 
respondents, or subjects* A large number of these studies are oriented 
around cognitive ability and style of the bilingual student* 



*GB* 

Polit^er, Robert L* "Some Reflections on the Role of Linguistics in the 

Preparation of Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Teachers, "in Bilingual Education 
Paper Series , Vol- 1, Ho* 12, Los ^ngelesi State University, Los 
Angeles; National Dissemination and AsstJ^sment Center, July, 1978* 

The paper shows changes that have taken place during the period from 
1958 to 1978 in bilingual education* Training of bilingual/cross cultural 
personnel should show the difference of purpose between bilingual education 
and teaching of foreign languages, and should reflect current thinking* 

Current thinking includes: (1) variability In langi^age; (2) the 
Importance of societal phenomena in relation to linguistics; and (3) 
linguistics can no longer be independent of psycholinguistics and socio- 
linguistics* The research evidence is that children learn better by using 
language in meaningful contexts rather than by repetitious practice of 
patterns. 



*H/GB* 

Regional Education Agencies Project on International Education. A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Pr^-gramS f (Section 505, 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act ?.L* S9-10) , n*d./ 
pp* 35-46. 

The issue of language and whether it is learned or absorbed is examined* 
A brief history of the language used by the Mexican-;^jneEicans and an evalua- 
tion of that language is given along with factor*; which have influenced the 
evolution* Teachers are cautioned about branding a language or dialet as 
"superior" or "inferiot*" The rols of linguistics in bilingual education 
programs is disc^jssed. 
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*H/GB* 

flegioned Education Agencies Project on International Education. A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Programs / ^Section SO^^, - 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act P-L- 89-10)- n.d^ 

Reference is made to the Statewide Design for Bilingual Education 
appro^red by the Texas State Board of Education which places emphasis on 
these major goals: (1) implementation oi programs for students whose first 
language is Spanishi (2) implementation of programs for students whose 
first language is English^ (3) development of measuring instruments for 
children in bilingual programs; and (4) staff development, 



*GB/H* 

Seymanni >larilyn The Bilingual Teacher Aide: Competencies and Training / 
Austin/ Texas: Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual 
Education/ 1979- 

The USOE-funded project described in this book tries to identify 
essential knowledges/ skills, and awarenesses needed by persons training to 
becom« bilin'^ual teacher aides* Recommendations for appropriate curriculum 
development^ inservice topics^ and materials development are included along 
with the ques^ttonnaire instrument for local use* Important resource as it 
takes perspectives of different staffing pattern settings depending on 
monolingual or bilingual teacher^ transition or maintenance program, etc. 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. Bilif^gual Early Childhood Pro" 
gram-'-^Level One / Austin/ Texw 1973, 

A complete instructional program to be used with the three-year-old child. 
It includes an instructional component/ a staff development ccmtonent/ a paren-' 
tal involvement component/ and a music ccmponent. The teacher's manual 
explains the teacher's role in each of the four components. i 
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*GB* 

Southwest Educational Develo^ent Laboratory- Bilingual Early Childhood Pro- 
gram — Level Two , Austin, Tex+, 1973+ 

Designed to develot^ the concepts and skills acquired at I^evel One and to 
develop English syntax. Unit titles are: "ToolSi" "Moneyi" "Wild Animals," 
"Pish," "Birds," "Insects," and "Plants." To be used with four-year-olds after 
they have completed Level One of the same series, includes four components: 
instructional, staff development, parental involvement, and music+ The teach- 
er's manual explains the teacher*s role in each of the four components* 

Supplementary filmstrips, puzzles, and audio-tapes are included* with 
mastery tests for each unit* All material in English and Spanish. 



Southwest Sdi;cational Development Laboratory* Bilingual Early Childhood Pro- 
gram'-'Level Three * Austin* Tex + , 1973 + 

Designed to be used with five-year-olds in classrooms where children have 
completed tevel Two of the series^ Includes four components^ Instructional* 
staff development* parental involvement* and music+ The teacher's manual is 
included + 

At Level Three, motot skill development is expanded to include writing 
skill development- Unit titles are the same as in Units One and Two, with the 
following additionsr School Safety* Classroom Environment, an<f. Self-Concept* 



* J* 

Student National Education Association and the Southwestern Cooperative 
Educational Laboratory, Report, 1973+ 

Describes student teacher live-in intlian project for 10 prost?ective 
teachers at the Canocito >iavajo Reservation (Lacuna* New Mexico), designed 
to determine the contribution of the student teachers to the Indian com- 
munity and to assess the potential for personal sensitivity growth and 
teacher education -rfrform througti such cross-cultural exposure* Upon 
project completion, each student is expected to develop a curriculum of 
supplementary cross-cultural experiences* 
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Texas SducAtion Agency* Bilingual Education Division^ Review of Operational 
£;gpg'^g^s Allocation Application (1979-^30) * 

Ihis form is used by Texas Education Agency staff r*>*xesentatives to 
review school districts' applications* Section 3 cone. /pupil 
infomation. Section C concerns a description of bili: ^^ucaticn 
programs/ *-i^ich includes (1) planned in-service activity. . (2) program 
goals* activities, and evaluation methods, 



*gb/h* 

Texas Education Agency and tuhe Departrnent of Instruction of the laredo 
Xndependt^nt school District. Competency/Per formance-based Teacher 
Training Modules for Proiect B*E*S*T* (Bilingual Education Staff 
Training) i La.^edo, Texas; Laredo Independent school District* 1977* 

Fifteen bound booklets in modular for::! are part of the Project's 
teacher education materials* ihe goals of the project are to iniprove 
instructor competencies m teaching reading to stT:dents of liisiited- 
Znglish-sneaking ability (LESAJ; to i-T»prove and develop interpersonal 
communirations skills; to develop competency in management skills? and to 
improve the self-image of lESA students* 



Texas Education Agency , Bilirgual Education Division* Bilingual Certifi - 
cation Provisions ^ n * d . ^ ( Pampnle t) * 

Institutional recuirenents for tr.e college or university preparing 
bilingual teachers are identified. Two broad categories—staff and setting — 
'riclude sub-categories delineating the specifications or guidelines under 
each one, Uie certification requirements are described ai-d include; (1) a 
foc;:dation component (rationale for and orientation to the statevide 
prcrram of bilingual education^? (2) a lingustics component; (3) a n»etho- 
iology component; 'A) psychololgical component; (5) cultural component; and 
'6) language compOne::t* 
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Tcoike, Rudolph, Research Evidence for the Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education I Rosslyn Virginia.- National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education, 1978, 

Evidence from 12 programs attesting to the effectiveness of bilingual 
education is cited, "The conclusion is reached that a quality bilingual 
education program can be effective in meeting the goals of equal educational 
oportunity for minority language children, and that if the program is not 
doing so, something is wrong with the program (though the basis of the 
program may be external to the instructional program itself)," An ideal 
Competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) program for teaching in a cul- 
turally diverse society is described, and seven basic characteristics 
of CBTE are discussed- The author suggests that the goal of CBTE should 
be to provide the kind of trainees for differentiated staff positions who 
are supportive of the innovative changes needed for effective educational 
development - 



*GB* 

Vork Borough of Education, A Draft Report of the work Group on Multi- 
culturalism: York Borough of Education, 1977, 

Report on multiculturalism on the educational system of the Borough of 
^ork, examining the following 8 issues; 1) establishing a clin^ate of appre- 
ciation and learning within the educational system; 2) curriculum content; 
3) eliminating discrimination; 4) government role on multiculturalism? 
5) orientation and placement of immigrant children; 6) retention of cul- 
tural identity; 7) effective staffing and training of teach<irs to work with 
students from differing cultures? 8) promoting teachinq 2SL and/or other 
dialect . 



Vork/ Kenneth, et aX. Research and Evaluation Design for the Chcctaw Bilin - 
gual Education Program, 1975-1976 , 1976< 

Describes the ^Mississippi Choctaw Bilingual Education Program/ including 
philosophy, goals, objectives, and proposed evaljation plan- Major compcrents 
included are: instruction^ i2' c^rricjlum and xaterials deveXopirent/ f3) 

,T>anagement, staff development, and iS) parent-community uwoivement. Areas 
of research ar.d evaluation are identified- The research evaluation design is 
described m greac detail- 
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*GB* 

2«niorai Gloria, "Staff Development tot Bilinqual/Bicultural Programs— 
A «iiloaoptiical Base/ in Bilingual Schooling in the U,S,"A 
Sourc^bctok' for Education Personnel / Francesco Cordasco, ed,. New York; 
McGrawifili, 1976, pp, 243-45, 

A presentation of the argument that a child's socioeconomic back* 
ground^ culture, language and societal perceptions^ as well as the societal 
perceptions of those around the ciiildi must be examined in staff development 
programs . 



4, CURRICULUM AND IMPLEMENTATIOM 



4 , 1 CLASSROOM TIME USE 



Use of Classroom Time by Content Area 
Language Used 
Participant Structure 
Grade 



Barerra^ Hario- Bilingual Program Implementation: A Handbook for Teachers 
and Administrators / Austin: Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education^ 197$, 

Advocates using home languages in the classroom as cultural enrichment 
evsn if nc other aspect of culture is taught? that a child's home language 
should be accepted and respected; and no disparagement or belittling of the 
child's home language should occur. Instant corrective measures should be 
avoided. First grade children should focus on defining their community and 
^;ity with its different cultural groups* Historical heritage should be 
stressed at higher grades. 

Regional Education Agencies Project on International Education- A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Programs , (Section 50Si 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act 89-10) , r>,d. 

An historical point of view focusing on the contributions of the Mexican- 
American to the CJnited States. Tour interrelated social systems which serve 
as the base for the social structure of Mexican-^American barrios and communi- 
ti^s are examined, as well as the role that religion plays in the lives of 
Mexican-Americans- The fundamental differences that exist between the basic 
value configurations of Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Americans are examined. 
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A study of teacher/pupil talk by bilingual teachers which shows: 1) 
During the Spanish language lesson for native English-speaking primary 
grade children the teachers switched from Spanish to English 140 times; 
2) During the English lesson for Spanish speakers there were two switches; 
and, 3) 70% of the switches were for disciplinary reasons. 

The power in teaching language according to Cazden, especially in 
supporting the weaker language in a bilingual program comes from using the 
language, not learning about it* Natural language learning depends on the 
extent to which it is necessary for communication- 

The message conveyed by setting Spanish aside as something special 
is that English is the more "natural" language- Cazden identifies helpful 
acquisition contexts modeled on language outside the classroom: 

1. nonverbal cues help decipher verbal cues; 

2. verbal interactions serve a necessary communicative functions 
3* the focus is more likely on meaning, not form; and 

4* concrete referents for soirie words* 

Two problem areas in designing curricula for maximum language use are 
also identified; 1) all learners at early stages in L2 acquisiton and 2) 
older learners with a temporary but cireat gap between communicative intent 
and resources. 

Science as; a content vehicle for L2 learning is suggested because it 
includes manipulation of objects and clear referents for words and instruc- 
tions that are demonstrable* 

Mathematics, in contrast* is a solitary and silent activity. The 
vocabularly is limited and occurs rarely elsewhere* The role of students 
in dialo9ue may be restricted. It is sequential, and Ll instruciton may 
be necessary to tap prior knowledge of recent immigrants* Success or fail- 
ure in a student response may be difficult to trace to either comptehenaion 
of the concepts or of the language* At the lowest levels in school, how^ 
ever, mathematics might be useful because of the restricted responses and 
manipulable referents- Cazden also points out that at all levels, mathe- 
matics word problems are especially difficult to handle- 



*GB* 

Fishman, Joshua A- "Bilingual Education and the Future of Language Teaching 
and Language Learning the the U*S,,'* in Bilingual Schooling in the U*S. 
A Source^book for Education Personnel , Francesco Cdrdasco, ed . , New York 
MdGraw Hill, 1976. 

A presentation of bilingual education as the ped .gogical alternative 
to teaching languages as a vehicle of instruction rather than as an end in 
itself. It presents us with an opportunity to ^nrich our lives and our 
society through the preservation of a variety of lanquages and cultures* 
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*GB* 



Gaacdec, A, Bruce, "The First Seventy-Five Bilingual Education Proiects," in 
Bilingual Schooling in the t3nitec> StateS"A Sourcebook for Educational 
Personnel ! Francisco Cordasco, Ed-, New Vork: >ScGraw-Hill, \97S* 

This study of the original seventy-five bilingual schooling projects sup-^ 
I-orted by Title VII reveals that at the time of the study, inadequate attention 
vas paid in timei resources, . nd understanding to the non^^English language. 



*GB* 



Giordano, Gerard- Neurological Research on Language anr* the Implications 
for Teaching Bilingual Children to Read , 1977* 

Everyone does not exhibit similar expertise in processing oral or 
verbal language- The Author explores the following question: '*Is visual 
language a genetically Ustinct and substantively more difficult typ«t of 
processing than oral language or are children taught to read in a way that 
does not optimally conform to the essential nature and organization of the 
brain?" The author concludes that "the optirnal methoi should be based on 
comaiunicative strategies which introduce vocf:bulary, syntax and subject matter 
compatible with the major channel of language processing'* in other words, 
using the child's native language, including vocabulary/ syntax and subject 
matter - 



*GB* 



-^arly, Curtxs- "General Descriptions of BiMngual Programs That Meet Stu- 
dents* -Meeds," in Bilingual . rhooling in the United States-^A Source]:ook 
for Education Personnel , Francisco Cordasco, Ed-, New York: -McGraw- 
Hill, 1976- 

Oifferent models of time allotment per language of instruction, as well 
as issues one must address to design a bilingual program t-hat suits the char- 
acteristics cf the community/ the class/ and the desires of the parents- 
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Illinois State Advisory Committee to the U*S* Commission on Civil Rights* 
Bllinqual/Blcultural Education ^ A Privilege or a Right? New York: 
Arno Press, 1978* 

The ccmmittee concluded that "equality of educational opportunity 
(vas) denied to Latino students by Chicago Public Schools, through lack o£ 
biiingual/bicultural instruction for all but 7 percent of those students*** 
7h' ccmmittee makes recommendations geared to the implementation of such 
programs* 



*C' 



Massachusetts Advisory Council on Cape Verdean Issues, "Scituate Public 
Schools.,** Program Sketch* 

The Massachusetts Advisory council on Cape Verdean Issues produced 
a brief report on the trilingual pro9rain in Scituate public schools* The 
report describes a non-restrictive maintenance/transitional trilingual 
program wherein the teachers share a common cultural and linguistic beck- 
ground with the LEP student. Materials, instruction and student- teacher 
interaction are described as linguistically integrated with positive aca- 
demic and psychological consequences for the children. More specifically, 
twenty leP student-members coming from Cape Verde, Angola 4pd Portugal, 
some PorLuouese-dominant, but rail "fluent** in Crioulo, belong to this 
high-school level program* Two Cape Verdean-born trilingual teachers 
(Crioulo, Portuguese, English), two English-monolinguai aides, and one 
Cape Verdean-born trilingual Community Liason Person interact with the 
students* 

Students are grouped according to ability and language profici' 
ency, TEE laws ^nd guidelines are followed* Crioulo is the language of 
instruction except in English language and Portuguese language classes 
where instruction given is in the language being learned » However, 
materials may be in Portuguese, e*g*, the math class, where language dom* 
inance is heterogeneous. Students are free to use Crioulo, Portuguese or 
English at any time. This program aims to '^effect positive integration 
ioto the regular curriculum within the thr3e year period*** The report in- 
di!ckte5 ob#en^ble student enthusiasm, academic competition and participa* 
tion in classroom discussion as positive effects of the program. 
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Medinai /^rturo. "Bilingual Education; Stepping Stone or Millstone/ in 
General Information About Bilingual Education i Austin: Bilingual 
Resource Center, n*d* 

The author appears to view a bilingual learning "model" as an "approach" 
wherein certain skills are learned by the bilingual child in English while 
others are learned in X language* The choice o£ the language o£ instruction 
is based on recognized learning theory and its relationship to the educational 
needs of the bilingual child. 



Modiano, Nancy Docio* Reading Comprehension in the National Language: 

A Comparative study o£ Bilingual and All-Spanish Approaches to Reading 
Instruction in Selected Indian Schools; in the Highlands o£ Chiapas, 
Mexico , Ph*D* Dissertation, New York University! 1966* 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether reading comprehen- 
sion in the national language can be achieved effectively by members 
of linguistic minorities wiien all reading instruction is offered in that 
language. The hypothesis of the study was that reading comprehension in 
the national language is best erchieved when all reading instruction is 
offered in that language* This hypothesis was not substantiated by the 
data. It appears that youngsters of linguistic minoriti&s learn to read 
with greater comprehension in the national language when they first become 
literate in their mother tongue, rather than when they receive all reading 
instruction in the national language* 



*GB* 



Moody, Charles D* Bilingual/Bicultural Educatio n; Conference Papers i 
Program for Educational Opportunity, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor f Michigan* 

The papers include five sections addressing issues of philosophy^ lawi 
language and linguistics, culture^ and techniques and teaching strategies 
of bilingual/biculturai education* 
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Polltzer, Hobett L. "Some Reflections on the Role of Linguistics in the 

Preparation of Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Teachers, "in Bilingual Education 
Paper Series , Vol. 1, No. 12, Los Angeles: State University, Los 
Angeles; National Dissemination and Assessment Center, July, 1978* 

The paper shows changes that have taken place during the period from 
1958 to 1978 in bilingual educaiton* Training of bilingual/cross cultural 
personnel should show the difference of purpose between bilingual education 
and teaching of foreign languages and should reflect current thinking* 

Current thinking includes; (i) variability in language; (2) the 
Importance of societal phenomena in relation to linguistics; and (3) 
linguistics can no longer be independent of psycholingulstics and socio- 
linguistics* The research evidence is that children learn better by using 
language in meaningful contexts rather chan by repetitious practice of 
patterns. 



Ramirez, Arnulfo G. "Language Dominance and Pedagogical Considerations*^ 
In Language Development in a Bilingual Setting * Pomona^ Calif*: 
National Multilingual-Multicultural Materials Development Center, 
California State Polytechnic University, 1979* PP. 156-170* 

The first part of this paper analyzes tests of language dominance and 
their advantages and drawbacks. The second part discusses pedagogical ap*^ 
plications of the knowledge about a student*? language dominance* Two ques*- 
tions that are still open to debate are: 1) Will a child learn to read inote 
rapidly if initial reading instruction is in the mother tongue? 2) Are the 
rates of learning educationally-related skills the same in the vernacular 
and second language? The critera for language use in content areas are not 
clear : 

1. utilitarian: based on available materials, the languages used in 
later grades; 

2. context*independt£nt; 

3. context-sensitive: based on psychological or social factors; 
4« code^alternation teaching strategies: avoids compartmentaliza- 

tion; children can also learn interactional norms of the community* 

The adolescent bilinguals will be influenced by attitudinal -motivational 
factors* It might be useful to categorize school subjects into three cate* 
gories: 1) domain-free (content-free); 2) domain-sensitive (context-sensi- 
tive) ; 3) career-oriented. 
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Rodfiguezf Raymondi Jr. A Compariaon of the written and Oral English Syntax 
of Mexican American Bilingual and Anglo American Monolingual Fourth and 
Ninth Grade Students , Ph*D* Dissertation, The University of New Mexico. 

The major problem investigated by this study is whether or not 
Mexican*American bilingual fourth and ninth grade students represent the 
same language population in their English syntactic usage as do Anglo- 
American fourth and ninth grade students in Las Vegas, New Mexico* It is 
concluded that the bilingual subjects represent the same language population 
as the monolingual subjects in their English syntactic usage, except in 
average clause length in the written mode in ninth grade* it is suggested 
that differences between groups can be diminished by providing appropriate 
language experience in class* 



*C-P* 



Subcommittee on Cape Verdean Issues and Cape V^rdean Educators Collaborative* 
"Statement on the Use of Cape Verdean Crioulo Language in Bilingual class- 
rooms * 

The Subcommittee on Cape Verdean Issues and the Cape v'erdean Educators 
Collaborative present a statement strongly advocating the use of crioulo as 
the medium of instruction for non-Portuguese-'speaking Cape Verdean children, 
in compliance with the T5E act. The tone of the statement is that of an 
argument based on intuitive logic and observation with a purpose of insti- 
gating change; it is not an academic piece. Possible negative consequences 
of the then-existing program on the children involveci is a major concern. 
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More specifically, the erroneous labeling of Criuoulo-dominant L£P student 
as Portuguese-speaking is attributed to a carry-over of colonialist oppres- 
sion and the mistaken idea that Crioulo is a Portuguese dialect. It is 
pointed out that most Cape Verdean students speak Crioulo in the^ home and 
have littlei i£ anyi understanding of Portuguese. However, as they are 
labeled as Portuguese-speaking and assigned to TBE programs accordingly, 
the TBE laws a^e being violated. Inability to learni emotional frustration^ 
and the degrading of th^ child's culture result from a refusal to recog-^ 
nize his language as legitimate. 

The major goal of TBE — transition co English-speaking* is undermined 
by the necessity of first learning Portuguese, the language of instruction. 
The situation is counterproductive. 



*H/GB* 



Texas Education Agency. A Statewide Design for Bilingual Education , n.d., 
(Pamphlet) 

This is a Revised Statewide Design for Bilingual Education approved by 
the Texas State Board of Education on June 5, t97t. The revised design 
constitutes a uniform basis for all bilingual activities of the Texas 
Eduction Agency. Such activities include: (1) Bilingual programs based on 
State Statutes Articles 2654*ia and 2893f Vernon Civil Statutes^ Bilingual 
activities in Title I, Title I Migrant, and Title IIIi ESEA programsr 
projects under Title Vlli ESEA; State Accreditation Standards; and, multi* 
cultural curriculum guidelines required by court order. Goals and cc^po- 
nents of bilingual education are identified. 

Texas Education Agency. Trying to Provide the Best Education for the 
Youth of TtexaS f n.d . i (Pamphlet) . 

The pamphlet includes a definition of bilingual education; a rationale 
for bilingual education; identification of the six components of bilingual 
education} and involvement of parents. State law concerning bilingual 
education is al£o included. 
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Texas Education Agency* Texas State Plan for Bilingual Educatiion III-C , 
December 8, 197S, pp* 13*14* 

Bilingual education program enhancement alternatives are discussed/ 
the district may provide language enhancement alternatives beyond a minimum 
English language development program* Uie alternatives are optional 
viliiin liie district and ^re described* 

Texas Education Agency, Texas State Plan for Bilingual Educatlon f V-Ai 
December 8, 1978, 

Texas, State of* Letter to liie Commissioner of Education^ Tex?s Education 
Agencyi November 2B, 1978* 

T!tte letter contains a copy of liie permanent policy and administrative 
procedures concerning programs for LESA children* It also contains infor- 
mation about liie transitionali compensatory nature of these programs as 
yell as the grade levels concerned* Attachment to the letter entitled; 
"Category 22 Comprehensive Instruction* 32*52 policy furliier delineates 
this policy* 

Texas Education Agency* Bilingual Education Resource Manuals K 3 , 1977, 

Identifies six characteristics of the instruction componentsi and 
the elements of pre-kindergarten and kindergarten bilingual education^ 
including scheduling and the different components (subject areas)* The 
same format is used to identify the different elements— scheduling! goalsi 
and subject areas for grades 1 * 3* Identifies different types of materials 
which are very effective in pre-kindergarten and kindergarten* ^e section 
on "Las Artes del Lenguaje" contains suggestions for grade levels 1< - 3, 
Suggestions for materials are also given in liie content area sectionsi as 
well as in liie fine arts section* 

Texas Education Agency* Policy and Administrgtive Procedure 32 .52^0 lO-Q 1 1 f 
n.d* 

Describes a full-^tme program of instruction '^ich the state-supported 
required bilingual education program is supposed i„Tiplement* 
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Texas Education Agency* PrincipleSf Standards, and Procedures for tr e 
Accreditation ot school Districts , A Supplement-Publication vo, 
AD 7 825 01 May, ig??* 

Selected Citations on Curriculum Requirements from the Texas Education 

code* 

Texas Education Agency Texas State Plan for Bilingual Education , 
December 8, 197S* pp* 7-ii* 

Ihe bilingual education program for all LESA students enrolled consists 
of 2i>c components v4iich the Agency has identified* A curriculum frajrawork 
for bilingual education appears as Appendix C* ihe ftanework is intended 
to guide the district in the development of a program and will identify the 
processes by which language use is planned, A description of three broad 
areas of bilingual ed^ication are also given; (1) language developfnent) 
(2) content area instruction, and (3) cultural heritage instruction* 

Texas Education Agency* Texas State Plan for Bilinoual Education , 
December B, 1978* 

[Policy mandate :riat "iie cultural component be an integral part ot the 
total curriculum and not a separate subject area*] Instructional 
component supposed to address the history and culture associated with 
the native language of the students and the history and culture of the 
United States* States policy mandate , * * ; ! 

Texas Education Agency, Division of Curriculum Development* ><ew Textbook 
Adoptions: Some Inforr^atxon to Assist School Districts Local 
Selections , December, 197c* 

Provides infomation concerning textbook adoptions to assist school 
districts, especially d^e local textbook selection cotsunittee, in making 
local selections* Each subject asfea is covered at each grade level, along 
vit^i specific recommendations to be kept in mind vAiile making a selection 
for a subject area in a particul^sf grade level* A description is included 
for evesfv textbook or instructional system{s) up for adoption* 
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Tdwnsend, Darcyl Raymond* A Comparison of the Cla3scoom Interaction Patterns 
of Bilingual Early Childhood Teachers , Ph,D, Dissertation, The University 
of Texas at Austin, 1974, 

1!he purposes of this study are: to determine the consistency of 
interaction patterns of bilingual early childhood teachers while teaching 
in Spanish and English; and to compare the consistency of interaction 
patterns for males and females, for teachers and assistant teachers, and 
for those working with four*year*old children and those working with 
three-year-olds. The study suggests that there are differences in the 
interaction patterns of bilingual teachers, as they taught in Spanish and 
in English: (1) more questioning in Spanish, more praising in English; 
more rejecting of student answers in Spanish, and more directions given 
during English lessons; (2) the indirect/direct ratios in the two languages 
were higher for teachers than for assistant teachers, and higher in Spanish 
for all instructors; (3) there were a higher percentage of response during 
lessons in Spanish but higher percentage student Initialed [sic] response 
during English lessons. 
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Social Studies 
Basic Skills 
ESL 

Cultural/Historical (LI) 
Multicultural/Pluralistic (Other Cultures) 



*I* 



Alleryi Alan J* Science? An Indian Perspective! Ten Modules for Learningi 
Indian Ethnic Heritage studies Curriculum Developnent Project s 1974-^75* 

Ten models applicable to middle grades as part ot social studies program 
are presented* Some of th<i modules included are: Some Scientific tJative 
American contributions^ an in tiroduc tion to the Mative American's close identii*" 
fication with nature; monthsi seasons, Indian signs, and their meanings; 
kitchen chemistry: making whole bread, and others* 



Appletoni Nicholas* "Mul ticulturalism and the Courts*** Bilingual Educatiion 
paper Series , vol* 2, CJo* 4* Los Angeles, Calif*: National Dissemina- 
tion and Assessment Center, California State University, 1978* p* 54, 

Appelton indicates that the courts have not developed any one model for 
multicultural! pluralistic educatiion* Pe^^ional and local models can be ex' 
pected to differ from one anotheri because tJ»e first and fourteenth Amend' 
ments provide for pluralism in Aniericai but they have not been interpreted 
to mean any one partiicular brand of pluralism* pluralism has continued to 
mean different tilings to different people* The courts have tended to apply 
certain principles to specific cases in specific contexts rather than rul"* 
ing broadlyi e*g*, schools must provide instruction in a language children 
can understand* Remedial English is mandatory where necessary* Racial and 
ethnic separatiion in schools is not permissible because schools must pursue 
integratiion * However* schools may have predominant ethnic populations if 
die situation neither contributes to ncr results from discrimination* 
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Appleton concludes that legal requirements set by courts are often 
assimilatory* Mien assimilation is not a primary goal, the projects them- 
selves must try to establish guidelines that go in the direction they seek* 
The program design must be assessed according to a particular setting* 
State legal requirements are more specific and must be taHen into accovint* 
After the relevant contextual variables have been assessed (a necessary 
first step), legal principles can be applied* 

*B/I/GB* 



Banks, S*L* Inquiry Techniques in Teaching a Multi-Ethnic Social Studies 
Curriculum, Baltimore, Md* : Baltimore Ci l^ Public Schools, 1974* 

The materials presented are an outgrowth of an inservice program focus- 
ing on multi'ethnicity. Articles deal specifically with Native Americans, 
Jews, and Black Americans* It also contains strategy models arid practical 
considerations for effective inquiry teaching* other topics deal with cul- 
tural pluralism, the melting-pot theory, the theories of Christopher Jencks, 
and a critical assessment of the Xerner Report* Considerations on the use 
of community resources and school community relations in ethnic studies con' 
elude die work* 



Barerrai Mario. Bilingual Program Implementation; A Handbook for Teachers 
and Administrators , Austin: Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education, 1578* 

Presents curriculum on the basis of how the child learns a language: 
listening, oral language development, reading, and witing* Goes on to 
math, social studies/ science, and basically encourages the teaching 
of the complete basic curriculum in English and Spanish, depending on the 
language proficiency^ of the child at various stages of his/her development* 

Ihe handbook contains information on classroom organization, students* 
linguistics backgrounds, and grouping procedures used for placement in 
bilingual/bicultural education programs? principals' rolesj staff develop- 
:nent; and materials and curriculum* Included are plans for self-contained 
classrooms, open classrooms, nulti-age units and team teaching approaches* 
The integration of Spanish-dominant and Snglish-cJcminant students is also 
discussed* 
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*GB* 



B^rnalf Joe J* Analyzing Bilingual Education Costs i March 

Ihis paper examines the particular problems involved in analyzing the 
costs of bilingual education and suggests that cost analysis of bilingual 
education requires a fundamentally different approach than that followed in 
other recent school finance studies* Focus of the discussion is the 
tntercultural Development Research Association's (IDRA) effort tr> analyze 
bilingual education costs via the weighted-pupil technique* JDRA found 
that the ^Tlcal weighted-pupil approach was inadequate because it requires 
identification of "bes t practice" school districts* Since bilingual 
education is an evolving areai identification of such lighthouse districts 
proves tr> be impossible* Ihereforei IDRA developed a hypothetical model of 
bilingual education that could serve both as a curriculum development nodel 
for^ bilingual education programs and as a basis for later cost analysis 
studies* Much of the paper describes and discusses IDRA's exemplary 
mcdel for bilingual education* 



Bureau of Trdnsitional Bilingual Sducation and Bureau of Educational 

Information Services* "Bilingual Bicultural Is Two Way Education," 
Massachusetts Board of Education* Ihird Printiing, ^978, 58 pp* 

Ihis manual brings together the basic documents of the Transitional 
3illngual Education Act of Massachusetts, signed into lav in 1971* It 
explains the definition of transitional bilingual education and points out 
that the program is full-timei up to three years duration and not inten- 
tionally segregationist* Titles of the various sections include: 

—Regulations for use in administering transitional bilingual programs; 

—Regulations for the certification of bilingual teachers: included 
are regulations for secondary and special education teachers; 

—Criteria to determine bilingual teacher competencies in 
language skills and culture; 

--Guidelines for parental involvements 

-HSuidelines— full-'time program of instruction in transitional 
bilingual education: 

--Curriculum guidelines 

— Treacnent of language mediums 

^'Content 

—Organization of ti^e curricul'^ 
'"Census obligations 
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Burger, Henry C* "Cultural Pluralism and the Schools/* in Cultural Challenges 
in Educatioti i Oole G* Brambeck and Walker H* Hilli eds*, Lexington Mass: 
Lexington Books (0*C* Heath), 19/1* 

Hie author differentiates among three different systems of assimilation: 
"Anglo-Conformity," "melting pot,** and "cultural pluralism," Hi« message is 
that 'i^ilc the first two have dominated the rhetoric, the third is actually 
closer to what has occurred in reality—minorities have tended to maintain 
separateness* Iherefore, inherent cultural differences betv^een children must 
be used in the classroom as resources^ 



*H/GB 



Cazden, Courtnery B* **Curriculums/Language Contexts for Bilingual Educa- 
tion.*' In Lanquaoe Development in a Bilingual Setting * Pomona, 
Calif* J National Multilingual f'luiticultural Materials Development 
Cfenter, California State Polytechnic University, 1979* pp* 129-137* 

A study of teacher/pupil talk by bilingual teachers which shows: 1) 
During the Spanish language lesson for native English-speaking priniary 
grade children the teachers switched from Spanish to English 140 times; 
2) During the English lesson for Spanish speakers there were two switches; 
and, 3) 70% of the switches were for disciplinary reasons* 

The power in teaching language according to Cazden, especially in 
supporting the weaker language in a bilingual program comes from using the 
language, not learning about it, Natural language learning depends on 
extent to which it is necessary for communication* 
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Tbe message conveyed by setting Spanish aside as something special 
is that English is the more "natural" language. Cazden identifies helpful 
acquisition contexts modeled on language outside the classroom: 

I* nonverbal cues help decipher verbal cues; 

2* verbal interactions serve a necessary communicative function; 
3* the focus is more likely on meaning^ not form; and 
i* concrete referents for some words* 

Two problem areas in designing curricula for maximum language use are 
also identified: 1) all learners ai: early stages in L2 acquisiton and 2) 
older learners with a temporary but great gap between communicative intent 
and resources* 

Science as a content vehicle for L2 laarning is suggested because it 
includes manipulation of objects and clear referents for words and instruc- 
tions that are demonstrable* 

Mathematics, in contrast? is a solitary and silent activity. Tt)e 
vocabularly is limited and occurs rarely elsewhere. Ttie role of students 
in dialogue may be restricted. It is sequentiaLr and instruciton may 
be necessary to tap prior knowledge of recent immigrants* success or fail- 
ure in a student response may be difficult to trace to either comprehension 
of the concepts or of the language. At the Lowest levels in school * how- 
ever/ mathematics might be useful because of the restricted responses and 
manipulable referents* Cazden also points out that at all levels^ mathe-^ 
matics word problems are especially difficult to handle* 



Cunnings I Tom- Bilingual/Bicultural Law-Related Curriculum at Pine Hill High 
High School, November T97S > Ramah Navajo School Boards New Mexico* 1975* 

A bilingual/bicultural law^related curriculum' emphasizing the linguistic 
legal environment in which Navajo students exist. 



Davey, William G* , and Walter Chiavacci. Bilingual/Bicultural Education for 
the Southwest > 1977, 

Presents two types of bilingual programs: (1) the assimilation models^ 
and (2) the pluralistic models geared to Spanish-speaking and Native Americans* 

The article gives a statement of definitions and discusses rationale^ 
programs r structure, and implications of bilingual/bicultural education in the 
Southwest/ including guidelines for Arizona's bilinqual teachers? Bilingual/ 
Cro&d-^culturtl speciti^listsr evaluation of bilingual teacher performance, and 
evaluation of bilingual programs in California- 
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Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education* CARTEL t ^nno * 
tations of Bilingual Multicultural Materials * 7o 1 • IV, Uo * 3 * Aus tin i 
Texast DACBE, 1978* 

Annotated listing of written and audiovisual materials for bilingual 
multicultural education* includes areas oft assessment and evaluation* 
bibliographies, career education, Oioctaw inaterials * classroom resources* 
early childhood, Uavajo materials! periodicals, professional readings and 
resources! science and healthi social studies^ Spanish as a second language! 
Spanish language arts, supplementary reading* and indexes l^y titlei author* 
subject and publisher. 



Frankfort, Nancy* The English as a Second Language Component of Selected 
Bilingual Programs in a ^Jew York City Community School District; A 
Descriptive Study i Ed* D* Dissertation tfew York University! 1975* 

Describes the teaching of English as a second langage in the bilingual 
programs of five selected elementary schools in York City* These 
English/ Spanish programs vere among the first to be implemented In New 
York City under the provisions of the Bilingual Education Act and they had 
been in operation for four y-ars* BeconunendacionS are made for modifica- 
tions of the English as Second Language component of the bilingual programs* 
in the areas of curriculum aivi materials* methodologyi education* and 
teacher training* Additional recommendations are made for guidelines to be 
used in the establishment of such programs and proposed areas of needed 
research in HSL and bilingual education* rihese programs ^^re among the 
first to be implemented in New York City, Findings describe teachers* 
competencies in English and Spanish/ licensing and training In teaching 
ESLt techniques* materials* and procedures for the audio-lingual method; 
assessment of students* language difficulty and evaluation of progress^ and 
treatment of children with special difficulties* 



Garcia* S*r*, Chicane Cultural Diversity: Inplications for Compe tency"3ased 
Teacher Education * 1974. 

TV:is paper focuses on the competencies that teachers need in '*?orking 
vith Chicano children. It describes the culture filter concept* iisc*jsses 
cultural pluralism, and stresses tr:e i::*?ortance of a Competency-Based 
Teacher Educa-ion ( C3TE) program specif:.cally relating zo the Chicano* 
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HernandeZf Leodoro, A Textbook £oc Bilingual Teachers ^ University of 
^Horthern ColoradOi 1976. 

This review of the literature and empirical research cites contemporary 
authors who have attempted to ovecconie the pat^ discrepancies about the 
Chicano. It covers a definition of bilingual ducationi a history of 
Chicanos* an explanation of the language! a description of vfhat the Chicano 
really isi and recommendations to school personnel for dealing more effec- 
tively with Chicano students. 



Irizarryi Maria Antonia. A Proposed Model for a Bilingual Approach Mode of 
Instruction at the Two^Year College Level (Spanish-English) , Columbia 
University Teachers College^ 1977. 

Examines the various bilingual programs and bilingual situations existing 
in s«ven two*year colleges in New York Cityi and defines their potential 
strengths and weaknesses by studying their instructional programs. An alter* 
nate model program for bilingual Instruction at the junior college level is 
developed . 

It found th^t the closer an institution came to being a full bilingual- 
bicultural esta*. ishmenti the more instructional components were present. 



Itzkoff^ Seymour W, Cultural Pluralism and American Education ! Sccantoni pa.( 
International Textbook Co., 1969. 

The author provides a philosophical and practical defense of cultural 
pluralism! examines the historical rise and fall of pluralism as an ideal 
and as a reality, and looks at the implications o€ cultural imperialism and 
cultural pluralism in American education* The ideas ot Dewey, Kallrni 
Berkson and especially Ernst Ca^sirer are explicated; the differences 
separating discursive and non-^discursive are related to the issue of 
cultural pluralism! the question of integration of various minorities into 
the mainstream i^ considered. A distinction is drawn between caste (power- 
oriented) divisions and cultural diversity* 
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John/ Vera "Styles of Learning ^ Styles of Teachingi" in Functions 
Language in the Classrooin i Courtney B, Cazden, Vera P. John* and 
Dell HymeSf eds, r New vork: Teachers College Press, 1972. 

Dr* John describes Bureau of Indian Affairs teachers that instruct 
Navajo children In the use of English^ as being long on missionary zeal and 
short on sensitivity to the learning styles of the children. She emphati- 
cally denies that the children are intellectually deficient and provides 
the facts to back up her contentions. She argues that children are encou-* 
raged to approach the world visually and kinesthetically, in contrast to 
middle-class mainstream emphasis on verbal skills. She favors a bilingual 
approach over a (TESOL) Teaching English to Speakers of Other Language 
approach* 



Kingr Edith* Dealin<3_tfith Difference: A Guide for Pluralistic Education * 

A rationale for pluralistic education which discusses the cultural^ 
racial and ethnic aspects of pluralism in American group life. The 
rationale is presented for a coalition in pluralistic education of inte* 
grationi bllingualism, ethnicity and the woman's movement* 



Legarreta-Marcaidai Dorothy, An Investigation of the use or Non^Use of 

formal English as a Second Language (SSL) Training on the Acquisition 
of English by Sganjsh Speaking Kindergarten Children in TraditionaT 
and Bilingual Clfissroom j^i Ph,D, Dissertation* University of California 
Serkeleyr 1975, 

This longitudinal study inv«^3tigates the facilitative effects of four 
different program models on both acquisition of English and maintenance of 
Spanish by native Spanish-speaking /cindergarten children. The four program 
jiodels or treatments are: (1) traditional! no ESLp (2) traditional^ with 
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ESL, (3) Bilingual, mbalanced language, no ESL, (4) Bilingual-balanced 
l&ngu«g«, no ESL, (5) Bilingual, unbalanced language, with ESL* %e 
r<jults indic«t< that the advanced bilingual txeatment with no formal ESL 
training tnhanc<s cotnmunicative competence in Spanish and English ^.ile 
facilitating compreiitrision of English, as well as vocabulary in both 
Spanish and English* 



Nagy^ Lois B* Effectiveness of Speech and Language Therapy as an Integral 
Part of th< Educational Program for Bilingual Children , Ph*D* 
Dissertation,* United States International University, 1972* 

Ihe purpose of this study is to inves'iigate the effectiveness of speech 
and language therapy for Mexican-American school children ^en it is offered 
in conjunction with a program of Ehglish as a second language* Ihe findings 
of the study indicate that: speech and language therapy in conjunction with 
English As a Second Language classes is of significant value on all grade 
levels when t:aken as a ^ole* Itie need for speech and language therapy dif- 
fers with the grade and the level of expertise of the students* 
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*GE/H 



New York State Education Department, Bilingual Education: A Statement of 
Policy and Proposed Action by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York , Albany, New York; The State Education Department! 
August 1972f 23. 

The stated goal of the Rogents presented here is that persons whose 
language and culture differ from that of the society in which they live 
■•must be equipped to participate meaningfully in the mainstream of that 
society."* It is not necessary to sacrifice their native language and 
culture. Intellectual development should be fostered while English language 
proficiency is being developed* 

Using the Puerto Ricar as an example^ the position paper cites 
results of English Language difficulties including reading achievements 
weak academic preparation, and high dropout rate. Low enrollment in higher 
education is also cited* 



*GE/H 



Patterson! Marti Kay. A Descriptive Analysis of Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Bilin^^ual Spanish*Speaking Students in the Bilingual Program 
i n Texas Public Schools i Ed.D, Dissertation* Baylor University! 1976, 

The purposes of this study were (1): to determine who holds primary 
teaching responsibility for bilingual biculturalism in the public schoolsi 
(2) what methods and materials are being used in these programs to teach 
bilingual students^ and (3) to obtain and interpret teacher opinions of the 
major curricular problems faced in investigating a bilingual program* It 
is found that; (1) the majority of the teachers in bilingual classrooms 
in Texas are bilinguali most are certified in bilingual culturalism or 
hold temporary certification while working toward professional certifica-* 
tioni (2) the use of paraprofessionals in the bilingual classroom is a 
widespread policy, (3) teachers of bilingual education across Texas are 
planning for ^-llingual instruction through the use of pre*determined 
student objec^ives in all fourteen areas recommended by the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA) , (4) fourteen areas of instruction are being taught in both 
English and Spanish by a majority of the districts for an approved length 
of time per week meeting the guidelines established by tht Texas Education 
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Agency, (5) the methods used center primarily around small groups or on 
individualized iristructioQ and include a great variety of activities* 
(6) instructional materials are mostly teacher-ioude, and (7) there is weak 
compliance with the TEA guidelines with respect to student grouping and 
parent advisory committee involvement* 



Plante, Alexander J* A Study of the E££ecr,lveness of the Connecticut "Pair* 
ing^ f^odel of Billngual/Blcultural Education , 1976* 

Study made to determine the effectiveness of the Connecticut "pairing" 
model in improving school success in reading, arithmetic, language arts 
skills and enhancing selC-conc pt of Spanish*dominant children classified as 
low achievers* 

Pairing consisted oC one Spanish*speaking and one English-speaking teach* 
er. Oonclusions: The pairing model does increase the Spanish reading achieve-^ 
ment of Spanish*dominant children and English reading achievement 3t the 2nd 
grade at statistically significant levels/ and arithmetic, language, and self-^ 
concept improved* 



Regional Education Agencies Project on International Education* A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Programs , (Section 505, 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act P*!** 89-10)* n.d* 

1 Present methods and techniques tot second language teaching* 
These points or methods receive emphasis: (t) listening and speaking/ 
(2) presentation of a language pattern/ (3) dialogue^/ (4) pronunciation 
drills/ (5) pattern drills/ (6) dialogue adaptation/ (7) questions and 
answers/ and (d) directed dialogue* Techniques for teaching reekling 
and writing, the content areas, and the inclusion of art activities are 
discussed in some detail* 
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Regional Education Agencies Project on International Education* A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Programs i (Section 505, 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act P*L* 89-10), n*d* 

An historical point of view focusing on the contributions of the Mexican- 
American to the United States* Four interrelated social systems which serve 
as the base for the social stxucture of Mexican-American barrios and communi- 
ties are examined, as well as the role that religion plays in the lives of 
Wexican-Americans* Ihe fundamental differences that exist between the basic 
value configurations of Mexican-Americans and Anglo** Americans are examined* 

Information concerning compliance with Title vi Civil Ri^ts Act of 
1964, ^e Texas Education Agency advises thatt (1) it will conduct reviews 
of the local education agency pertaining to compliance with Title vi, civil 
Rights Act of 1964) (2) it will indicate policies and practices to be re- 
viewed* and (3) staff representatives will check citizens' complaints of 
non-compliance and will report their findings to the United States Commis^ 
sioner of Education* 



Richmond Babel Productions* Espanol como Sequndo idioma r Teacher's Guide-^ 
Level One, Berkeley, Calif*, 1971* 

Consists of a series unitsi ^ach one covering approximately one month 
of school time* included in each unit are the activities and niaterials to be 
usedt as well as the objectives for the unit written in English or Spanish* 
Instructions to the teacher are written in English* 

Hie guide is designed for use in a classroom that is composed of learning 
centers using English as a language of instamction and some using Spanish* 
Concepts to be taught include; colors, numbersi geometric shapes* body parts, 
'gather, family, ai^imalsi foodsi and days of the '^ek* An appendix of finger 
plays, nursery rhymes, and flannel board stories, all in Spanish* supplement 
the units in the ouide* 
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San Benito Consolidated Independent School District* A Bilingual-Bicultural 
Curriculum Guide for Teaching Social Studies in Second and Third Grade . 
San BenitOf Texas; San Benito Consolidated Independent School District, 
1977* 

The transitional program of the San Benito Consolidated Independent 
School District is described* 



♦GB* 



Saville-Troilcei Muriel* "On Bilingualism and Blculturalism in Ediication*** 
In Language Development in a Bilingual Setting * Fomonai Calif* ^ 
Multilingual*-Multicultural Materials Development Center, California 
State Polytechnic University! 1979* pp* 89-97* 

The term "bicultural" is usually combined with "bilingual" to imply 
that formal recognition is given to a stud'jnt*s traditional culture within 
an instructional program* Historically the teaching of a second language 
has included teaching only the culture from which the language originated or 
is derived* Language is an integral part of culture, but a single language 
nay be used by diverse cultures as a means of expression* 

The article includes definitions of various aspects of language develop* 
ment in bilingual setting^ among others: 

Enculturation of children into their native culture involves acquisi- 
tion of the language per sei and acquisition of other parts of the culture 
tlt^-ough the language* 

Acculturation involves the addition of a second set of rules for behav- 
ior that may co-*exist beside the firsti replace it, or modify it* Learning 
English as a second language is seen as part of the acculturation process* 

Assimilation occurs when acculturation proceeds to the point of a loss 
of the native culture or a merger of the two cultures* 

Blculturalism :s the selective maintenance and use of both cultural 
systems, as a result of acculturation* 

Cultural competence is as important as linguistic competence in deter- 
mining appropriate level and content in blllngual/blcultural education* 
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The author also points out that; 

Students who have acquired the majority culture vhile having 
Spanish as a natilve language may need to learn about their ancestral 
heritage to be truly bicultural; 

— English and the majority culture are needed for full psrticipatilon 
in the larger American society* 

A contrastilve analysis of the two cultures could identilfy potentilal 
areas of conflict. 

Some questions of cultural interference are: how does the learning of 
a second culture modify the first? Is it purely additive? Do the agei at** 
titudes and learning contescts influence the nature and degree of learning? 
In a Bingle-speech community the speakers may use tn^ro or more cultural sys' 
terns under different conditions, one of which is the dominant cultural systen 
of the majority and the other the subordinate and less prestilgious cultural 
variety. Some aspects of the dominant culture need to be acquired for appro* 
priate situatilons, and students need to learn what is appropriate* 



*H/GB* 

Texas Education Agency* Bilingual Education Resource Manual i jC^3 f 1977* 

Itie Manual contains sections concerning the content areasi the 
language arts, and the fine arts (see Section 4*1)* 



Texas Educatiion Agency* A Statewide Design for Bilingual Education ! n*d.f 
(Pamphlet) 

Ihis is a Revised Statewide Design for Bilin^al Education approved by 
the Tescas State Board of Education on June 5, I97t* The revised design 
constiitutes a uniform basis for all bilingual activities of the Tescas 
Eductiion Agency* Such activities include: fi) Biling'ial programs based on 
State Statutes Articles 2654*ld and 2S93f Vernon Civil Statutes* Bilingual 
actilvities in Title I, Title 1 Migrant, and Title Illi ESEA programs; 
projects under Title Vlli ££eA; State Accreditation standards; *ind, multi- 
cultural curriculum guidelines required by court order* Goals and c<»npo- 
nents of bilingual educatiion are identified* 
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Texas Education Agency- Principles, StandardSf and Procedures for the 
Accreditation of School Districts , A Supplement-Publication No, 
AD 7 825 01 May, 1977, 

Selected Citations on Curriculum Requirements from the Texas Education 

Code , 

The sections, along with their topics are as followst 
21,109 Language of Instruction - Items (a) and (b) 
21,451 State Policy for Bilingual Education 

21.453 Establishment of Bilingual Programs Policy 

21.454 (a) Program Content; Method of Instruction 

This section specifies the time framework for bilingual 
education programs^ as well as the subjects to be 
taught and the methodology to be used. 

21.455 Enrollment of Children in PrograiP 

(a) Describes characteristics of children 
eligible for program entrance 



*GB/S* 

Texas Education Agency, Division of Curriculum Development. New Textbook 
Adoptions! Some Information to Assist School Districts in Local 
Selections , December ,1976, 

Provides information concerning textbook adoptions to assist school 
districts, especially the local textbook selection committee, in makina 
local selections* Each subject area is covered at each grade levels along 
with specific recommendations to kept in mind while making a selection 
for a subject area in a particular grade level. A description is included 
for every textbook or instructional system(s) up for adoption. 
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*GB/H* 

Texas Educaklon Agency* Texas State Plan for Bilingual Educatiori i 
December di T97d* pp. 7^11* 

The bilingual education program for all leSa students enrolled consists 
of 3ix components which the Agency has identified* A curriculum framework 
for bilingual education appears as Appendix C* The framework is Intended 
to guide the district in the development of a program and will identify the 
processes by which language use is planned* A description of three broad 
areas of bilingual education are also given: (1) language development; 
(2) content area Instruction, and (3) cultural heritage Instruction* 



Texas Education Agency, Textbook Division* Textbook Proclamations of the 
S ta te Board of Education * 

Proclamation No* 50 1974 

States the guidelines and the criteria for materials adoption, Kinder* 
garten through grades 1 and 2* Spanish Language Development Systems^ 
Math Systems in Spanishi and basal and supplementary reading systems 
In Spanish are covered* Pages 34; 55*70* 

Proclamation No* 51A^ 1975 

States the guidelines and criteria for textbooks for grades 1 and 2 
(for Social Studies Systems) in Spanish* Pages 44; 55? 59-'62. 

Proclamation No. 52f 1976 

States the guidelines and the criteria for textbooks (systems) in 
grade 3 in these areas; (1) Sn9lish as a second language; basal and 
supplementary readers in Spanish; math and science in Spanish; language 
development in Spanish^ and dictionaries. Pages 13-16* 

Note: The Textbook Proclamation of the State Board of Education 
contains guidelines for materials in Spanish equivalent to the 
guidelines for materials in similar subject areas in English* 
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York Borough of Education* A Draft Report of the work Group on Hulti- 
culturalism: York Borough of Education / 1977* 

Report on multicultural ism on the educational system of the Borough of 
York/ examining the ^i^llowing 8 issues: 1) establishing a clijiiate of appre- 
ciation and learning within the educational system? 2) curriculum contents 
3) eliminating discriminations 4) government role on aul ticul turalism; 
5) orientation ^^d placement of immigrant childrent 6) retention of cul- 
tural Identity; 7) effective staffing and training of teachers to work with 
students from differing cultures; 8) promoting teaching ESL and/or other 
dialect* 



Zamora , E, Hxstory of SBE in Texas / n • d • 

Describes 2nglish as a Second Language (ESL); Following well^ 
established audiolingual methods used in teaching a second language, SSL 
adapts to individual needs of each learner by systematically providing 
instruction at his/her level of English proficiency, Zt excludes Li.'nited 
English Speaking Ability <LESA) child's heme language and culture as 7\edia 
of Instruction, 



4. CURRICULUM AND IMPLEMENTATION 



4*3 PROGKAM QRIEMTATIQN 



Affimational/Re forma tionaX/Transfomational 
Maintenance/ Transitional 
K-12 Program Continuity 



*GB* 

AppZeton, Nicholas* "Multiculturalism and the Courts*" Bilingual EducACion 
Paper Series , Vol* 2, No* 4* Los AngeleSf Calif • i National Oiss^ira' 
tion and Assessment Center, California State University, 1978* p* 54* 

Appelton indicates that the courts have not developed any one nodel for 
multicultural, pluralistic education* ??egionaI and local models can be ex- 
pected to differ from one anoLher, because the first and fourteenth Aiaend- 
*~ents provide for pltiralism in America, but they have not been interpreted 
to mean any one particular brand of pluralism* Pluralism has continued to 
mean different things to different people* Ths courts have tended to apply 
certain principles zo specific cases in specific contexts rather than rul' 
ing broadly, e*g*, schools nust crovid* instruction in a lancuace children 
can understand* Remedial English is mandatory vhere necessary* Racial and 
ethnic separation in schools is /lOt permissible because schools nust pursue 
integration* However, schools may have predominant ethnic populations if 
the situation neiri'.er contributes to nor results from discrimination* 

Appleton concludes that legal requirements set by courts are often 
asslmilatory* vtien assimilation is not a primary goal, the projects them- 
selves must try to es titblish guidelines that co in ths direction they seek* 
The program design, nust be assessed according to a particular setting- 
State legal requirenents are siore specific and Tnust be taken into account* 
After the relevant contexfjal variables have been assessed (a r.ecessarv 
first step) f lecal principles can be applied. 



*GB* 

Bintz, Miles V* language difference and Reading , 1976, 

Prsser.Ts the siamtenance nodel in bilingual education as more satisfac- 
tory than :he ^ar.sitional :i^odel * l^^e a^jthor presents nul tilircual/:r.ul ti- 
cultural -education as a neans to encourage reading ievelopnerc -*rouc'r: the 
utilization of familiar cultural ccalS/ values, and settings, Ir. the case o 
cultures vith a limited written tradition, ::he oral tsraciticn car. re encour- 
aged, ar*d li^racy m ^^e original lar.guage ::an ta'-^a precedence over -mastery 
of the scrocl'£ lancuace* 
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Bryan Independent School District, Bilingual Program Curriculum Guide . 
Bryan, Texas; Bryan Independent School District, n,d. 

The Bryan Independent School District maintains a transitional 
bilingual education program tot grades in Spanish/English self-^ 
contained classrooms. Two goals of the district which are related 
specifically to bilingual education are that students achieve English 
proficiency by grade 3 or sooner which enables them to perform successfully 
in a regular English classroom^ and that they develop dignity and self-* 
worth from "pride in cultural heritage*" 



*GB 

Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Educacion and Bureau of Educational 

Information Services, "Bilingual Bicultural Is Two Way Education," 
Massachusetts Board of Education, third Printing, 1973, SB pp. 

This manual brings together the basic documents of the Transitional 
Bilingual Education Act of Massachusetts^ signed into lav in 197K It 
explains the definition of transitional bilingual education and points out 
that the program is full-^time, up to three years duration and not inten-^ 
tionally segregationist* Titles of the various sections includes 

-^-^Kegulations for use in administering transitional bilingual proorams 

^-Regulations for the Certification of bilingual teachers; included 
are regulaticms for secondary and special education teachers; 

—Criteria to determine bilingual teacher competencies in 
language skills and culture' 

"Guidelines for parental involvement; 

—Guidelines — Full-time program of instruction in transitional 
bilingual education: 

— Curriculum guidelines 

— Treatment of language mediums 

—Content 

—Organization of the curriculum 
^Census obligations 
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Cabanas, Clodomiro, U* A Descriptive Stud^ of the Implementation of a Transi- 
tional Bilingual pcogram for Spanish-Speaking Junior High School Chiiaren 
in Southbridgei Massachusetts , University of Massachusetts, 1974* 

The study addresses the Implementation of bilingual programs for stuients 
with limited English*speaklng ability* A description of the implementation 
period Including the key people Involved and the events leading to the Imple- 
mentation of the bilingual program are presented* The information, obtained 
from a questionnaire designed by the Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Educa- 
tion and administered to the children in the bilingual program by the investi- 
gator, is reported and analyzed* 



Cohen, Andrew* A Soclolingulstic Approach to Bilingual Education * Rowley, 
Mass: Newbury House Publishers, Inc* , 1975* 

Identifies three methodological approaches in the evaluation of the 
Redwood Cicy Bilingual Education Prtoject; 1) field experiment - comparing 
in treatment group to a comparison group, 2) sociological survey children 
in both groups were interviewed, and 3) ethnographic research - the writer 
immersed himself in the cojnmunity* Finding; the Mexican American's 
"performance in the academic subjects was as good or better than that of 
camparlson youngsters in an English-only program, and they felt better 
about being Mexican-American and about their school experience*" 

Co:c, Lorraine* Carvbon Bilingual Project: Final Evaluation Report, 1973-* 
1974 , U-S* Educational Resources Information Center, September, 1975* 

Evaluation report of the Carvbon Exemplary Bilingual Project for 
73-74* In its 2nd ysar, this English/French program involved 2 klnderqarten , 
2 first grade and 2 second grade classes* The report Includes a description 
of the project and a discussion of the procedures used to evaluate it, as 
*rfell as an assessment of each of the five project components: instructional, 
staff development, community involvement, materials development, and 
management; and a section on s-jfrnnaries and recommendations. The niajcr 
conclusion is that the program students performed as well as comparison 
non-program students, and that skill aco'jisition was not harmed by the 
program* An appendix deals with students vho received special services for 
b'-*havioraI and/or academic probl'sms. 
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*H/GB* 

OaniJLe, Susana, Models in Bilirfcgual/Bicultural Education: The Community 
Oollege of Philadelphia Expecience , April 1977, 

The paper presents a brief historical overview and summary of the 
various approaches and recent developments in bilingual education as well 
as a model developed at the college level to service Hispanic stud&nts 
attending the Community College of Philadelphia* 



Danoff, Malcolm V, Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title Vll Spanish/ 

English Bilingual Education Program: Overview of Study and Pindings i 
American Institutes for Research on the Behavioral Sciences* Palo AltOi 
California, March, 197S, 

Fourth and final report on study of the Impact of bilingual education 
provides an overview of the design of the study and a summary of the 
findings* The goals of the original study were: 1) to determine the 
cognitive and the affective impact of B/E on students in Spanlsh/EngJLish 
bilingual education projects funded by Title VII i 2) to describe the 
educational processes operating in these projects^ 3) to identify those 
educational practices which result In greater gains in student achievement! 
4) to determine per student costs associated with each project- 



Davey, William G,, and Walter Chiavacci, Billngual/Bicultural Education for 
the Southwest ! 1977, 

Presents two types of bilingual programs: (i) thf; assimilation modelsi 
and (2) the pluralistic models geared to Spanish-speaking and Native Americans, 

The article gives a statement of ^.eflnitlons and discusses rationale^ 
programs, structure^ and implications of billngual/bicuJLcuraX education in the 
Southwest^ including guidelines for Arizona's bilingual teachersi Bilingual/ 
Cross-^cultural specialists, evaluation of bilingual teacher performance! and 
evaluation of bilingual programs in California, 
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Escobedo, Theresa Herrera* Culturally Responsive Early Childhood , IjOs 
Angelesf Ca*; Cal education State University! 197S* 

The author iQaintaj.ns that culturally responsive programs incorporate 
the child's native language and cultural knowledge as part of the cur- 
riculum* Available data on six early childhood bilingual education pro- 
grams reveals varying degrees of cultural responsiveness* It is concluded 
that further research is required to determine the effectiveness of dif- 
ferent approaches and the extent to which culturally-bound cognitive styles 
exist in non-5nglish-speaking children* 



Fishman, Joshua A* "Bilingual ^ucatlon and the Future of Language Teaching 
and Language Learning the the ^J*S-f" in Bilingual Schooling in the U.S. 
A Source^faook for Education Personnel s Francesco Cordascoi ed*f ^Jew York: 
McCraw Hill, 1976* 

A presentation of bilingual education as the pedagogical alternative 
to teaching languages as a vehicle of instruction rather than as an end in 
itself. It presents us with an opportunity to enrich our lives and our 
society through the preservation of a variety of languages and cultures* 



Fishman, Joshua. "Bilingual Education; 'What & Why?" Florida FL Reporten 
2 Mos. 1 and 2, pp* 13-14 and 47-43* 

Federal bilingual education is bri<3fly discussed and a definition of 
bilingual edijcation is given. The following areas are covered; transit 
tlonaif monolit^ratei partial^ and fijll bilingualism as philosophies behind 
compensatory enrichment and 9roup maintenance programs* 
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Frankfort, Nancy* The English as a Second Language Component of Selected 
Bilingual Programs in a Mew York City Coptmunity School Pistxict: A 
Descriptive Study ^ Ed* D*- Dissertation, ^^ew York University, 1975* 

Describes the teaching of English as a second language in the bilingual 
programs of five selected elementary schools in tfew York City* %ese English/ 
Spanish programs were among the first to be implemented in Mew York City under 
the provisions of the Bilingual Education Act and they had been in oc^ration 
for four yearst Feccmmendations are made for modifications of the English as 
Second Language component of the bilingual programs, in the areas of curricu- 
lum and materials, methodology, {education, and teacher training. Additional 
recommendations are made for guidelines to be used in the establishment of such 
programs and proposed areas of needed research in ESL and bilingual education* 

Describes the teaching of English as a second language as it functioned 
withxn the bilingual programs of five selected elementary schools in Nev York 
City* These programs were among the first to be implemented in >Jew York 
City, Findings describe teachers' competencies in English and Spanish; 
licensing and training in teaching ZSL; techniques, materials, and procedures 
for the audio-lingual rnethod; assessment of students* language difficulty and 
evaluation of progrt^^ss; and treatment of children vith special difficulties, 

*H* 

CJonzalsz, Gustar.o* "The Development of Curriculum in Ll and L2 in a .'Mainten- 
ance Bilingual Program," Pomona, Calif*; Multilingual -Multicultural 
Materials Development Center, California State Polytechnic university, 
1979, pp* 121-129* 

Gonzales contends that the first Title VII bilingual programs ■-<'ere lit- 
tle more than ESL programs, but Chicanos began to see the bilmgual/bicultural 
programs as a neans of strengthening * maintaining and even "recapturing" their 
culture and language. However, even though federal regulations demar-ded 
growth m the first language as ';»'ell, maintenance programs have progressed 
little beyond the concept stage* 
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all levels has contributed to this* Ihls is true because most programs are 
K-3f and the child who has not learned enough English by then will be forced 
into the "sink or svim" atmosphere of monolingual English classrooms* Recent 
immigrants -^vho are beyond the third grade need provisions for their develop- 
ment as well* 

Success in culture and language maintenance is dependent on partici- 
pation at every itvel by the students* He suggests tiiat parallel content 
^ould be provided in both languages and that the acquisition of new vocabu- 
lary should be part of content in both languages* The child should be 
"gradually" exposed to standard Spanish and should be made aware of the 
social contexts for each variety* All content area curricula should rein- 
force the second-language components thus during content-area presentation! 
the only skill required should be communication to encourage free conversa- 
tion. Correcting errors should be at a minimum* Gonalez proposes that full 
bilingualism at all levels should be the goal of maintenance bilingual pro- 
grams. 



Gregory-Portland Public Schools* Bilingual K-3 Curriculum Guide f Gregory^ 
Texas: Cregory-Portland public Schools, 1977* 

Ihe Gregory-Portlamd Public School District has a transitional program 
which becomes a full instruction program in English by grade four* 



*GB* 

Griffin/ Peg* "Three racial Factors involved m Language and Bilingual Educa** 
tion Programs*" In Language Development in a Bilingual Setting . ?omona/ 
Calif*: National Multilingual-Multicultural MateriaUls Development center 
California State Polytechnic University, 1979* pp* 71-88* 

Ihe three social factors are: 1) the roles and resources of language 
systems as social institutions; 2) the attitudes toward each language; and 
3) the use of it in any situation* She explores what can be predicted about 
:he stability of these factors* Local bilingual bicultural education ^BB2) 
programs must gather data to answer these questions and to provide feedback 
as to how the programs respond to changes in these factors* 
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Ethnographic data (how each language is used to serve social interac-^ 
tional purposes) can provide comparative information for preparing instruc-^ 
tional materials and assessnent materials for proficiency* It also provides 
for batter evaluations of BBE programs by providing the means to compare 
different models* Uie variables examined must be crucied and causally re- 
lated to the outcomes examined* Information from ethographic sources can 
also be useful in teacher braining for more effective classroom language 
usage. Teachers need to know '^ich utterances are most needed in the class- 
room setting and what their use implies to the hearer; they seldom receive 
training in this* 

Ihe ways speakers of different languages identify and evaluate someone 
else by elements in an utterance are useful for effective classroom conimuni- 
cation* Griffin recognizes this type of sociolinguistic research is much 
needed. 



Hernandes Flores/ Salomon, The rJature ard Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education Programs for the Spanish-^Speaking Child in the U-S* / 
Ph*D* Dissertation/ New York: Arno Press/ 1978* 

Study examines the criteria for establishing the best bilingual 
education program/ assesses how existing programs measure up to it/ and 
Specifies areas that need strengtliening or modification* ihe original 
research was conducted in 1968* 



Korter/ Patricia 3, Silmgual vocational Technical Training Program, final 
Evaluation Repor t / Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (DHE>;), 
1977. 

An evaluation of the bilingual vocational ^"<i technical training 
program containing program objectives/ activities/ results and benefits and 
problem areas* It also includes a status report program objectives and 
a review of the effects of the program in terms of increased employment/ 
Lnccme and/or increased competence in improving equiccnent for use m 
subsistence pu-suits* Conclusions reported that despite many obstacles 
objectives were Liipleniented on schedule and that there is general accep::ance 
of the program. 
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Illinois Board of Higher Education* Bilingual Teacher Educ at ion Conference 
Report f Springfieldf Illinois: Illinois Board of Higher Education ^ 
December t 1974 * 

7he document contains recofnmenOations made at the Bilingual Teacher 
Education Conference* It also includes Public Act 78-727, an addition and 
amenaments to the Illinois School Code* Because many teachers in bilingual 
programs were found to be "not qualified/ the recommendations in the 
Report are addressed to colleges and universities* The programs should be 
competency-based* Credit should be given for relevant off**campus experi- 
ences* Suggested prograjns are outlined which empnasize a multi-disciplinary 
approach to teacher education within a four^year program* 

Those who have received degrees outside the continental United states 
should have options made available to them to facilitate their partici- 
pation* 

Certification should be possible within established undergraduate 
programs^ Competencies should be in the areas of language, culture^ 
methodSf and field experience* In addition to other certification 
requirements, the report also includes Public Act 73-727 of the Illinois 
School Coder 1961, which provides 6Dr an Office of Transitional Bilingual 
Education* The transitional program includes full-time instruction in both 
English and the native language^ and in the history and culture of the 
country or area which is the native land of the LESA children enrolled* 
The children identified as LESA students are to be enrolled for three years 
or until they can ''perform successfully"* in monolingual English classroomsi 
whichever occurs first* 

LESA children shall be placed in classes with others of approximately 
the sa:ste age and achievement levels. Programs shoud be conducted whene^/er 
possible within existing schools* 

Parent and community participation is elicited through a parent 
advisory committeei with a majority of the members composed of parents 
of the childreri enrolled in the program^ in each school districts 



Itzkoffr Seymour W* Cultural Pluralism and A m erican Saucation i Scranton^ ?a.: 
International Textbook Co^i 1969* 

The author provides a philosophical and practical defense of cultural 
pluralism! examines the historical rise and fall of pluraJtism as an Ideal 
and as a reality, and looks at the implications of cultural intperialism and 
cultural plirralism in Anerican educacion^ The ideas of Dewey, Kallrrir 
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Berkson and especially Ernst Cassirer are ^plicated* the differences 
separating discursive and non-^ discursive are related to the issue of 
cultural pluralisms the question of integration of various minorities into 
tiie mainstream is considered* A distinction is drawn between caste (power- 
oriented) divisions and cultural diversity* 



*2* 

Johnr Ver* ?* "Styles of Learning - Styles of Teachmgr" in Functions of 
Language in the Classroom r ODortJiey S* Cazden^ Vera P* Johnr and 
Dell flyineSf eds* ^ Hew York; Teaciiers College PresSf 1972* 

Dr. John describes Bureau of Indian Affairs teachers t^-at instruct 
Navajo children in the use of English ^ as being long on ciissionary zeal and 
short on sensitivity to the learning styles of the children* She emphati- 
cally denies that the children are intellectually deficient and provides 
the facts to back up her contentions* She argues thac children are encour*- 
aged to approach the world visually and kines thetically r contrast to 
middle-class mainstreajn emphasis on verbal skills* a^e favors a bilingual 
approach over a (tESOL) Teaching Zngllsh to Speakers of Other Language 
approach* 



Legarre ta-Marcaidar Doro tjiy * An Investigation of the Use or Non-Use of 

Formal English as a Second Language fESL) Training on the Acguisitloi 
of English by Spanish Speaking Kindergarten Children in Traditional 
and Eilingual Classrooms y Ph*D* Dissertation, University of California r 
Berkeley/ 1975* 

Ibis loncfitudinal study invescigates the facilitative effects of four 
different program models on both acquisition of English and maintenance of 
Spanish by native Spanish-speaking kindergarten children. Ihe four proaran 
models or treatments are; (1) traditional/ no ESL^ (2) traditional, wit*: 
£SLr (3) Bilingual, unbalanced language^ no ESL^ U) Bilingual-^balax^.ced 
language^ no ESL, (5) Bilingual, unbalanced language^ with ESL* TEhe 
results indicate that the advanced bilingual treatment with no for:nal ESL 
training enhances cronmunicative competence ix". Spanish and English ^-ihile 
facilitating ccnprehension of English, as 'h^II as vocabulary m bcth 
Spanish and English* 
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Librado, Keno Vasquer, An Experimer\tal l^ilot bilingual Model School for Trat\ - 
sient Mexican American Students ^ University of Oregon, 1969, 

Describes the Experijnental Pilot Bilingual Model School for Transient 
Mexican American Students (IC-12), Ttie main objective of this model school is 
to integrate ttte transient and stable Mexican American students into the regu-* 
lar classroom at the earliest possible time. An outline that has specific 
plans for a future experijnental pilot bilingual model school for Mexican Amer- 
icans is included. An evaluation of a brief pilot testing program which has 
compared the achievements of Mexican Americans in a southern California junior 
high school under monolingual and bilingual tead:\ers, usirg the Stanford 
Achievement Test^ is also included. 



Los Fresnos Consolidated Independent School District, Silingtial Curricu "^ 
lum Guide K^'S * Los Fresnos, Texas; Los Fresnos Consolidated 
Independent School District, 1977*78, 

Los Fresnos operates a. transitional Spanish-^Znglish bilingual pro- 
gram *4iose stated goals are to help students develop proficiency in 
both languages, 'j^.ile acknowledging English as the basic language of 
instruction . 



*C-P* 

^Massachusetts Advisory Council cr Cape Verdean Issues^ "Scituate Public 
Schools,'* Program Sketch, 

The ^Massachusetts Advisory Council or Cape Verdean Issues produced 
a brief report on the trilingual program in Scituate public sdiools. The 
report describes a i^cn-restrictr/e nainter.a^ce/ transitional trilingual ^ 
program wherein the teachers share a common cultural and linguistic back- 
ground with the LEP student, ?!aterialSj instruction and student-teacher 
interaction are described as linguistically int*>grated with positive aca- 
demic and psychological consequences for the children, yore specifically ^ 
rwenty LEP s tudent-raesabers coming from Cape vcrde, Angola and Portugal ^ 
some Portuguese-^domiaant, but all "fluent" in Crioulo, belong to this 
high school-^level progran. Z'^to Cape Verdean-bcri: trilii^gual teachers 
■ Criouio, ?ortuguesej Enclish)^ t:*fo English-monolingual aides, and one 
Cape Verdean-born trilingual Community Liasor. Person interact wi^. th,e 
students. 
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Students are grouped according to ability and language profici- 
ency* THE laws and guidelines are Colloved* Crioulo is the language of 
instruction except in Bnglish language and Portuguese language classes 
where instruction given is in the language being learned* However, 
materials may be in Portuguese, e*g*, the math class, where language dom- 
inance is heterogeneous* Students are free to use Crioulo, Portuguese or 
English at any time* O^xis program aims to ''effect positive integration 
into the regular curriculum within the three year period. The report in^ 
dicates observable student enthusiasm, academic competition and participa- 
tion in classroom discussion as positive effects of the program. 



McCrossan, Linda V* Bilingual/Bicultural Education £or the Spanish-Speaking 
Students in Massachusetts: An Analysis of Perceived Dimensions of an 
Ideal Blcultural Teacher , University of Massachusetts, 1975* 

Study focusing on the generation and analysis of the <^erationalization 
of the goal **ideal bicultural elementary teacher** by selected Hispanic and 
Anglo-American teachers and by some professionals in bilingual/bicultural 
education* 

Findings: (1) Hispanic teachers stress **knowledge/understanding x>f the 
language and culture of the child** more frequently than do the Anglo American 
teachers in the study* (2) Hispanic teachers stress the '^maintenance of the 
culture of the childr** a cluster which the Anglo American teachers barely 
mention.** (3) Anglo American teachers are relatively concerned about disci- 
pliner a feature never mentioned by the Hispanic teachers* (4) Hispanic 
teachers place their greater emphasis on sensitivity to students while the 
Anglo American teachers appear to be only slightly concerned about this 
cluster of dimensions* 
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Medina, Amelia C* A Comparative Analysis of Evaluative Theory and Practice 
for the Instructional Component of Bilingual Programs i New York; Arno 
PresSf 1978* 

The degree of effectlvenes of general theory of evaluation to bilingual 
program evaluation Is determined through a comparative analysis* Findings 
are that general evaluation has identified major steps and phases for any 
evaluation, but it cannot determine particular dimensions needed by 
specific programs* then dimensions of a specific kind of program are 
added, details can grow beyond the capabilities of a local education 
agency* ihe research recommends further investigation tx> formulate an 
adequate evaluation model applicable at the local level. 



Midland Independent School District* Bilingual Administration Handbook , 
Midland, Texast Midland Independent School District! t977'78, 

rnie purpose of the program Is to ensure "reasonable efficiency" 
in Snglish {transitional)* Eventually the program will include sixx^h 
grade. 



*GB / A/ B/C'P /f/ H/ I /OLC* 

National Advisory council on Bilingual Education* The Fourth Annual Report 
of the National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education , 1379* 

Ihis book*length report is oriented toward go^/amnvent process i 
research and decision-making concerning the area of bilingual bicultural 
education* consequently* much of the report details relevant legislation! 
funding and resource allocation. 

The report begins with a current and an historical presentation of SBE 
legislation, funding^ philosophy and objectives* Ihls includes the N'atlonal 
Advisory council's (MAC) recommendations of 1977, and the perceived 
resultSf point by point* Ihe MAC 1978 recommendations are also includedi 
separated by person^ title or agency* The focus therv moves quickly into a 
facts"^^ ^ted accounting of legal and financial situations relevant tc^ 
SBE. .rous tables, supplemental sections and charts are included to 

this effect* Scample of tiie type and scope of infomatior> presented 
are; 
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o Chart of the Allocation of Title VII Appropriations for the fiscal 
year of 1978* Subdivisions are: 

1] Training programs 

2) Basic demonstration programs 
3i Materials development 

4) SEAS 

5) National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

6) MAC 

o Chart of Training - Grants - Support Services: 

1 ) In-service training 

2] Fellowships 

3) Resource centers 

4) Professional development, etc* 

Ihe report gives a numerical account of programs per state per 
language group, and a state-by-^state guide to BE legislation* it also 
reviews different legislative acts ^ich lend support to BE although not 
directly mentioning BE* Also, the report presents a comprehensive testing 
with abstracted description of current studies using bilingual students as 
respondents, or subjects* A large number of these studies are oriented 
around cognitive ability and style of t±:^ bilingual student* 



*GB* 

ffational Institute of Education, Language Maintenance , April 1977* 

An annotated bibliography which includes ERIC entries on language 
maintenance* The citations deal primarily wxth bilingualism and bilingual 
education in the United States, Canada^ Israel/ Ireland/ the Pacific 
Islands and Southeast Asia* 
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*GB/H* 

New York State Education Department* Bilingual Education* A Statement of 
Policy and Proposed Action by the Regents of the Oniversity of the 
State of New York , Albany, New York; Uie State Education Department! 
August 1972, p. 23* 

rme stated 9oal of the Regents presented here is that persons »hose 
Iwguage and culture differ from that of the society in »hich they live 
''must be equipped to participate meaningfully in the mainstream of tiiat 
society*" it is not necessary to sacrifice their native language and 
culture* Intellectual development should be fostered while English language 
proficiency is being developed. 

Using the Puerto Hican as an example, the position paper cites 
results of English Language difficulties including reading achievement, 
weak acad^nic preparation, and high dropout rate* Low enrollment in higher 
education is also cited* 

Ihe ""primary goal" ig to provide equal educational, opportunity 
to minority pupils "through actilvitiles capitalizing on their proficiency in 
their natilve language and developing competence in English*" The import 
tance of English is affirmed but it is recognized that the natilve language 
and culture can play a major role* "Complementary goals" are the develop- 
ment of bilingual adults and the **promotion of better understanding among 
people" through the contributions of bilingual educatilon* Acceptance of 
the use of the home language contriJjutes to meaningful knowledge of 
the pupil's self-worth* Verbal interactilon with older peers or adults in 
the nacive language; experiences centered on "concrete sensory objects 
and materials" and daily observations of the children are suggested- 
Lowering the dropout rate and more oartiicipation in higher education 
opportunitiles are expected for the target groups* 

Program designs are : 

1* transitional - fluency in the second language as goal/ 

2* monoliterate - listening and speaking in the first language and 

reading and writing in the second? 

3* partial bilingualism subject matter in the second language 
limited to the cultural heritage of the target: group? and 

4. full bilingualism equal development of language skills and 

cultiural understanding in both languages* Both languages are used 
in all areas except language instruction. 

kt the local level "community inventories" and "school inventories" 
should specify eie needs and resources* E-;aluation should be continuing* 
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Padillai Rayinond V* **Transfonnational Education: A Chicano Pedagogy o' 
Reconstaruction/'in Bilingual Resources ^ vol* 2, No, 3, Los An 
National Dissemination and Assessment Center^ 1979* pp. 2*3* 

The author discusses three pedagogical philosophies including: 

1* Af firmatiional educatiion is a pathological model concentrating 
on the need of ethnic groups in oppressive social situations to 
"remedy their self-identification," This is necessary^ but shoulcJ 
not be the sole focus of education because more than simple 
psychoLo7icai. remedies are needed* 

2* Reformational education shifts the pathological focus to the 

environment* "In this approach the political and economic mam- 
streaming of the Chicano takes presedence over the group*s strictly 
eductional needs*" (p* 3) It concentrates on institutional 
structures* 

3. Transformational educatj.on is "a tool for community developmenn," 
{p. 8)* Based on growing awareness of the self and environmentf 
this approach to self-'determined learning will help Chicanos deal 
with objective problems in "a changing and problematic world*" 
(p. 3), 3he author has developed ideas for; 



♦<?B* 

Pai» Voung and Van Cleve Morris* "The Concept of Culture; Is Transcul- 
Tiural Education Possible?" In Cultural Issues in Educat:.oni A Book 
of Readings * Pomona^ Calif*! t:ational Multilingual-Multicultural 
^laterials E)«velop«nent Center, 1973* pp. 21-27* 

Authors define culture "as a system of s^tared technological f social, 
aesthetiCf ideological^ and attitudinal products of human learning*** It 
consists of beliefs^ cognitive styles^ languages^ toolsr and other material 
and non-'material achievements of a group of people*" Culture enables us to 
develop concepts (to assign significance and njeaning) and -o understand and 
appreciate such meanings* Culture represents the organization of a people's 
experience which results in their ^A^rld viev* 'ihey ^o not perceive assimila- 
tion nor separatisni as the most promising way to buili3 ^ secure and enrich- 
ing soc:al orcer* Ratherf they claim that culture should be appraised 
based on how well it aids r\embers of society in dealing with life's problems. 

If " transcul tural" values^ those that almost everyone can agree 
on, can be ^ound^ the school can and should transmit t^iem* 
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ReyeSf Vinicio H* Btcultural/Bllingual Education for Latino Students — A Con " 
tlnuous Progress Model , ph*D*^ Loyola University, Qiicagoi 1975* 

Provides a rationale for bilingrual education in Chicago based on historic 
cal developments and the «ocio-cuItural characteristics of the Spanish*spea)c* 
ing students in Chicago; and proposes a model for a ^ontilnuous progress, 
two-way integrated! maintenance type, total blcultural program that would 
incorporate up-^to-date educational strategies beginning with the Early Child- 
hood Bilingual Readiness Center, and continuing with the same group to the 
Elementary Bilingual Center, the Bilingual Middle schools and the Bilingual 
High School* 



*GB* 

Riverai Carmen Elena* Academic Achievement! Bicultural Attitudes and 
Self-Concepts of Pupils In Bilingual and Non-Bilingual Programs , 
l*i*D* Dissertation! Fordh; - Universityi 1973* 

Itie study ascertains and compares academic achievement^ bicultural 
attiltudes and self-concepts of third and fifth grade Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic pupils in a bilingual school and two non-bilingual schools in ^lew 
^ork City* 

It was concluded that: 

1) The bilingual-bicul tural program benefited the Hispanic child 
comparable steady academic progression to that of the non Hispanic* 

2) Non-Hispanic students suffer no loss of basic skills in their own 
language by being exposed to a program of second language instruction at an 
early age* The non-Hispanic demonstrated a decided potential to perform at 
or above the level of the non-Hispanic in the control group* 

3) The time devoted to the study of a second language does not effect 
growth in mathematics skills and understanding o£ concepts of the non* 
Hispanic students in the experimental (Bilingual Education Program) 
group* A transfer of training was occurring aniong the Hispanic subjects of 
the experimental group* 

4) A bil ingual-bicul tural program ^vould sei-ve to develop cultural 
awareness between the two groups and positive feelings of self worth for 
the Hispanic ■ 



Rivera^ Carmil siena* '^Administration, Supervision and Implementat:.on of 
a Bilingual Bicultural Curr lum," in Bilingual Schooling in the 
L?*S*™A Sourcebook for Educ .on Personnel s Francesco Cordasco, ed*f 
Jtew York; McGrav Hiil, 1976* 

A description of goals of bilin<5ual schooling and a list available 
nateriais as they apply to different curricuJLun components* 
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Romero^ Osvaldo and Ray Castro* Biliaqual Education vs* Biliagualism 
Policy Issues ^ (Final draft], Portland* Oregoni ttorthwest Regional 
Education tiaboratory* June 1^77* 

According to these authors/ federal language policy* especially with 
regard to Title VII legislatilon/ has confased bilingualism--a societal 
concept—with bilingual education^-a pedagogical concept* Drawing on 
a number of examples of court cases^ they suggest that "the major thrust 
of bilingual education in the U*S* is the protection of civil rights for 
certain groups" (p* 10)* The role of schools in relatilon to the processes 
of acculturation and assjjnilatilon are discussed, but the authors enumerate 
questiions to be addressed at the local level rather than present the reade'; 
with answers. 



San Benito Consolidated Independent School District* A Bilxngual'Bicultural 
Curriculum Guide for Teaching Social Studies in Second and Third Grade * 
San Benito^ Texas: San Benito Consolidated Independent School District* 

m7. 

The transitional program of the San Benito Consolidated Independent 
School District is described* 



♦GB/K* 

Seytnann* >!arilyn R* T^,e Bilingual Teacher Aj.de: Competencies 3nd Training * 
Austin* Texas: Cissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual 
Education^ 197^* 

The USOE-funded project described in this book tries to identify 
essential knowledges* skills* and awarenesses needed by persons training to 
become bilingual teacher aides* Reconunendations for appropriate curriculum 
developnent* instrvice topics* and materials development are Included along 
with the questionnaire instrument for local use* Important resource as it 
takes perspectives of different staffing pattern settings depending on 
monolingual or bilingual teacher* transition or maintenance program^ etc* 
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4,3 PROGRAM QRIEHTATIQH 



Subcommittee on Cape Verdean Issues and Cape Verdean Educators Collaborative 
"Statement on the Use of Cf.pe Verdean Crioulo Language in Bilingual Class- 
rooms. 

Ihe Subcommittee on Cape Verdean issues and the Cape Verdean Educators 
Collaborative present a statement strongly advocating the use of Crioulo as 
the mediun of instruction for non-Portuguese*speaJcing Cape verdean children! 
in compliance with the TBE act* Ihe tone of the statement is that of an 
argument based on intuitive logic and observation with a purpose of insti- 
gating change; it is not an academic piece* Possible negative consequences 
of the then-existing program on the children involved is a major concern* 
More specifically! the erroneotis labeling of Criuoulo-dominant LEP students 
as Portuguese-speaJcing is attributed to a carry-over of colonialist oppres- 
siof* and the mistaken idea that Crioulo is a Portuguese dialect* It is 
pointed out that most Cape Verdear* students speak Crioulo in the home and 
have littlei if any, understanding of Portuguese* Hbwever, as they are 
labeled as Portuguese-speaking and assigned to TBE programs accordingly^ 
the TBE laws are beiii? violated* Inability to learni emotional frtistrationi 
and the degrading of the child's culture result from a refusal to recog- 
nize his language as legitimate* 

Ihe ma^or goal of TQE— transition to English-speaking! is undermined 
by the necessity of f^rst learning Portuguese! the langxiage of instruction* 
Ihe situation is counterproductive* 

Ihe authors conclude by recommending a program of study wherein 
Crioulo is the medium of instruction as the child is taught English* 
Emphasis would be placed on oral teaching becatise of the unavailability of 
Crioulo language materials* Ihe incorporation of Cape Verdean culture into 
the curriculum is suggested* the statements therefore! advocates a truly 
maintenance/ transitional program in cciaplete compliance with the TBE Act* 



Student National Education Association and the Southeastern Cooperative 
Educational Laboratory! Reporti 1978* 

Describes student teacher live-in iTidian project for 10 prospective 
teachers at the Canocito >?avajo Reservation (Lagunai tJew Mexico), designed 
to determine the contribution of the student teachers to the Indian com- 
munity and to assess the potential for personal sensitivity growth and 
teacher education reform through such cross-cultural exposure* Upon 
project completion/ each student is expected to develop a curriculum or 
supplementary crojss-cultural experiences* 



* J* 




4*3 PROGRAM QRIEHTATIQH 



Texas Education Agency, Policy and Administrative Procedure 32*52*010*011 f 
n *d* 

Describes a full-tine program of instruction which the state-supported 
required bilingual education program is supposed to implement* 



*GB/H 

Texas Education Agency* Texas State Plan for Bilingual Education III-C , 
December Si 1978f pp* 13-14* 

Bilingual education program enhancement alternatives are discussed; 
the district may provide language enhancement alternatives beyond a minimum 
English language development program* The alternatives are optional 
within the district and are described* 



*GB/H 

Texasf state of* Letter to the Coimissioner of Education! Texas Education 
Agencyi l?ovember 28f 1978. 

Uie letter contains a copy of the pemanent policy and administrative 
procedures concerning programs for LESA children* It also contains infor- 
mation about the transitional, compensatory nature of these programs as 
well as the grade levels concerned* Attachment to the letter entitled; 
"Category 32 Coriprehensive Instruction* 32*52 policy further delineates 
this policy. 



Troikei Rudolph C* Research Evidence for the Effectiveness of silin^rual 
Education! National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education* 1978* 

Thfi author points out thati despite limited research due to a lack of 
funding and inadeq^te program evaluations^ enough evidence has accumulated 
to indicate that quality bilingual programs can meet the goal of providing 
equal educational opportunity for students from non-English speaking back* 
grounds* A review of existing research supports this statement and is in- 
cluded* A recenc study by Finnish researchers on the achievement of Finnish 
immigrant children suggest that if children are submersed in instruction m 
anot,her language before the ace of ten^ this exerts a ies tabilizmg effect 
on the development of their native language as a tool for cognitive organi- 
zation! especially if the children are :nembers of a nmority group* 



4,3 PROGRAM ORIENTATION 



York Borough of Education, A Draft Report of the work Group on HuXti- 
culturalism: York Borough of Education / 1977, 

Beport on multiculturalisra on the educational system of the Borough of 
Vi;r*:/ examining the following 8 issues: 1) establishing a climate ot appre- 
ciation and learning within the educational system; 2) curriculum content? 
3) eliminating discrimination; 4) government role on mul ticnil turalisn; 
5) orientation and placement of immigrant children; 6) retention of cul- 
tural identity; 7) effective staffing and training of teachers to work with 
students from differir^g cultures; 8) promoting teach ing ESL and/ o r o ther 
dialect. 



York/ Kenneth/ et al. Research and Evaluation Desi<nr^ for the Choctaw Bilin - 
gual Education Program, 1975-1976 / 1976, 

[describes ^e Mississippi Choctaw Bilingual Education Program, including 
philosophy/ goals/ objectives/ and proposed evaluation plan» Major components 
included are; (1) instruction/ (2) curriculum and materials development/ (3) 
management/ (4) staff development/ and (5) parent-community involvement* Areas 
of research and evaluation are identified. The research/evaluation design is 
described in great detail* 



Yorrow/ Beth, 3ilinqual/£SL Programs for >iiqrant Children / ^Jew Mexico State 

University/ :;atxonal Educational Laboratory Publishers/ Inc., Austin/ Tex, 

Discusses !^ie de'^elopment of special programs for Spanish-speaking migrant 
children. Topics covered are: definition of bilingual education and ESL/ 
judicial and legislation support/ pre-program assessment/ grade and age level, 
children's length of stay, integration with or segregati.en from regular school 
program/ selection of program modelS/ establishment of ir»structional program 
goalS/ program staff, parent arid community involvement, oupport services/ 
instructional materials/ student and program evaluation/ ^nd dissemination. 




4*3 PROGRAM ORIEMTATIOH 



Sirkei Perry Alan* An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Selected Expert^ 
mental Bilingual Education Programs in Connecttcut i 5h*D* Dissertation 
lh« university of Connecticut* 

Ihm purpo«« of this study was to assess the effectiveness of the 
experimental bilingual programs initiated in 1970'71 in the Connecticut 
cities of Bridgeport, Hartford, Hew Britain and Hew London with respect to 
selected pupil and parent outcomes* Ihe selected pupil outcomes were 
involvement! attitudes^ and awareness of the school program* 

Analysis of the interview results showed that parents of pupils in the 
bilingual model of Instruction were more informedi interested^ involved^ 
and in favor of the school program at the end of the school year that were 
the parents of the control group children* 

Ihe analysis of the student outcomes in Bridgeport and Hartford 
generally favored the bilingual model of instruction* 



137 



5, TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AMD COMPETEHCIES 



Proficiency of Teacher in L , (speaking, 

listening^ reading, writing) 
Knowledge of Content Areas 
Knowledge of Students* Culture 
Knowledge of Testing and Evaluation Methods 
Knowledge of Instructional Methods 
Use o£ Instructional Materials 
Management Skills 
Certification 



Askins, Billy E*, et al* Clovis-Bortales Bilingual Early Childhood Pcogr ami 
Second Year Evaluation Study , U*S* Educational Resources Information 
Center, July 1975. 

Describes and evaluates a bilingual early education intervention 
program which uses the concept of responsive environment in language 
development (English and Spanish) and in cognitive and staff development. 
The program's two Eitajor components are examined: instructional, (language 
development in English and Spanish, school readiness and subjective evalu- 
ation of self-concept) and community parental involvement (information 
dissemination to community organizations, and home visits providing parents 
with training the child development and techniques for school education in 
the home)* Findings indicate that the students made significant gains in 
language ability in English and Spanish, general school readiness, develop- 
ing and maintainincf a positive self-image .and developing and maintaining a 
positive self-image and in personality growth and development* 



*GB* 

Baquero de Schmidt, ^oraida. '*The Need for A Bilingual -Biculturual 

Approach in the Teaching of English as A Second Language,** In LULAC 
National Educational Service Centers, Inc. Newsletter , 400 First Stw 
N.W* , Suite 716, Washington, DC 20001, vol* 3., No. 3, May/June, 
p* 6* 

English as a second language is failing because teachers with English 
degrees are not necessarily qualified to teach English as a second Language* 
Planners and administrators often fail to realize this* 



5. TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND COMPETENCIES 



♦I* 

Battistei Marie A* Study of Bilingual-Bicultural Projects involving Native 
Americans Indo-Europeans i Palo Alto, Ca* ; American institute for 
Research in the Benavioral Sciences, 1975* 

The study objectives are tos (1) identify the major issues involved 
in bilingual/bicultural education; (2) document the goals, approaches, 
resources or costs, (3) a^ssess the impact bilingual education has had on 
communities; and (4) recommend possible federal program changes* Itie 
following are among the major conclusions and recommendations: (t) some 
evidence exists that Title VII is having long-range benefits, (2) there is 
a general lack of materials! teaching skillsi expertilse on planning mate-' 
rials developmentf and evaluation at the local project level which can be 
improved by providing continuous technicatl assistance* 



♦GB* 

Blanco, George M* "Competencies Needed by Bilingual Teachers," Educational 
Leadership . Washington, D*C*: Association for Supervision and Curric- 
Ilium Division, November 1977, vol* 35, No* 2, pp* 123**127* 

Specific pedagogical, linguistic and cultural skills needed by an 
elementary bilingual education teacher in the native language and in the 
second language being taught are identified* 



♦GB* 

Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Education and Bureau of Educational 

Information Services, "Bilingual Bicultural Is Two May Education," 
Massachusetts Board of Education* Third Printing, 197S, 59 pp. 

This manual brings together the basic documents of the Transitional 
Bilingual Education Act of Massachusetts, signed into law in 1971* It 
explains the definition of txansitiional bilingual educatiion and points out 
that the program is full-timei up to three years duration and not inten* 
tionally segregationist* Titles of the various sections include; 

--Regulations for use in administering transitional bilingual programs; 

--•Regulations for the Certif icatilon of bilingual teachers; included 
are regulatilons for secondary and special education teachers? 

"Criteria to determine bilingual teacher competencies in 
language skills and culture: 

"Guidelines for parental involvement; 



5* TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS Atm COMPETENCIES 



-*<juidelines — Full-time program of instruction in transitional 
bil inguaX ^duc ation : 

— CurricuXum guidelines 

— Treatment of language medians 

— Content 

— Organisation of the curriculum 
— Census obligations 



*H* 

Caragonne^ Bobbie Kathryn smith* Bilinqual/Bidialectical Teacher Education 
Materials^ Attitudes Towards Nonstandard Spanish / Ph*D, Dissertation/ 
Uie Oniversity of Texas at Austin/ 1976* 

The study explores the need for teacher educat;.on materials for 
Spanish- English bilingual/bicul tural programs. particular materials 
which examine attitudes toward non-standard Spai^^sh/ and the procedure for 
the actual development of materials* Pedagogical and psychological impli- 
cations of the differences between the variety of Spanish that students/ 
particularly Mexican-American students^ speak and the variety of Spanish 
found in their textbooks/ as well as possible differences between their 
dialect and that of their teachers were discussed, 

Ihe teaching of standard Spanish in formal situations and the acceptance 
of a child's own dialect in informal situations is advocated as a basis for 
the development of teacher education materials* A student may not acquire 
productive competence in a standard dialect if it serves no function in his 
own environment* The teacher should be able to accept the student's 
non-standard dialect* An actual module/ "Attitudes and Dialect Diversity" 
was developed/ and the objectives fOr three others were described* 



*GB* 

Condon/ E*C* Cultural Conflicts in Values^ Assumptions, Openness / New 
Brunswick/ H,J*t I?utgers University/ 1973* 

Ihe necessity of teachers to adopt a flexible frame of reference and 
an attitude of suspended judgement in dealing with any crosscultural 
circumstances is analyzed. The author concludes that it is important to be 
able to look at the world through someone else's eyes and to perceive it in 
the manner determined by the viewer's own cultural filter* ihe task of 
the adult educator also is stated. 



5. TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AMD COMPETEMCIES 



Cota-Robles Suarezi Cecilia. •'Values in tlse Development of Curriculum for 
Chicanos,'* la Cultural Issues ia Educatloa; A Book of Readiags t 
Pomonai CaliftS National Multilingual-Multicultural Materials Devel*' 
opcnent Center, California State Polytechnic University! 1978. pp* 49-61* 

Uie author lists 10 factors that are in conflict with the values of tiie 
Chicano learner and the chicano Communityt 

It Racial prejudice a denial of equal treatment to all based on social 
more«f founded in ethnocentrism and institutionalized in the current system 
of educatlont 

2t Stereotyping ; Reinforced by the literature and the media* 

3t Blaming low achievement of Chicanos on their language and culture* 

4t Supresginq the language and culture of Chicanos; both are assets 
and should permeate the curriculum* 

5t Lack of Parental involvement and community in^/olvement in the 
decision-making of the school and school districtt 

6t Under-representatlon of Chicanos in public schools; they should be 
represented in all levels in proportion to the Chicano population* 

7, Use of Ability Groupinq a biased tests have been used as criteriat 
Chicanos are over-represented in low-abillty groupingst 

9t Inadequacy of the staff working with Chicanost teachers should be 
proficient in the language and culture of the students and should be able to 
implement a curriculum that is relevant to themt 

9, Irrelevancy of the training of the staff working with Chicano stu- 
dents; so far the institutions have lacked Chicano faculty, and coursest 
Methodology is inadequatet 

lOt Monolingual/Monocultural Education ) bilingual education designed 
for needs that are determined by surveying communities is necessaryt 

Ihe author also points out that the curricula for the Chicano student 
has not considered the Chicano*s lifestyle^ needsi cultural attributes or 
language characteristics* Since values are the ideals of life that members 
of a given society regard as desirables curriculum objectives should be in 
harmony with the values of a school districtt 




5* TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AMP COHPETEHCIES 



Evansf Joycsi and A*E* Guevara* "Classroom Instruction for Young Spanish- 
Speakers!** from Selected Articles oa Biliagual Educatioa , compiled by 
Peggy C* Ouvall, ^fiilticultural Program/School of Education, Uaiversity 
of Saa Praacisco* 

Advises that iastructional materials developed specifically for the 
Spanish-^ speakiag child are not always available and a literal traaslation of 
English-Slanguage materials iato Spanish may be iaadequate aad/or ia^ccurate. 
Laaguage variations must be takea iato consideratioa* Programs designed for 
the Spa aish-s speaker aad taught by a certified biliagual teacher are deemed 
preferable* Uiea this is aot possible, temporary solutioas or arraagemeats 
can be implemeated within schools aad/or preschool ceaters ia order to build 
upon the child^s aatilve laaguage and cultural background* 



Fraakfort, Naacy* The English as ^ Second Laaguage Compoaeat of Selected 
Biliagual Programs ia a aew York City Commuaity School District: A 
Descriptive study , Ed* 0* Dissertatioa, New York Uaiversity, 1^75* 

Describes the teachiag of English as ^ secoad laagage ia the biliagual 
programs of five selected elemeatary schools iri New York City, These English/ 
Spaaish programs were amoag the first to be implemeated ia New York City under 
the provisioas of the Bilingual Educatioa Act aad they had beea ia operatioa 
for four years* Recommeadatioas are made for modif icatioas of the English as 
Secoad Language componeat of the bilingual programs/ in the areas of curricu- 
lum aad materials/ methodology/ educatioa/ aad teacher traiaiag* Additioaal 
reccmmendatioas are made for guidelines to be used in the establishment of such 
programs and proposed areas of aeeded research ia ESL aad biliagual educatioa* 

Describes the teachiag of Eaglish as ^ secoad language as it functioaed 
withia the biliagual programs of five selected elemeatary schools ia New York 
City* ihese programs ^^re amoag the first to be implemeated ia New York 
City* Fiadiags describe tzeachers* competeacies ia Eaglish and Spaaish; 
liceasiag aad traiaing ia teachiag ESL; techaique&i materials/ aad procedures 
for the audio-lingual method; assessmeat of studeats* language difficulty and 
evaluation of progress; and treatmeat of children with special difficulties* 



5* TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AMD COMPETENCIES 



Gaarden A* Bruce* "Ttie First Seventy-Five Bilingual Education Projects," in 
Bilingual Schooling in the Unitfed states — A Sourcebook for Educational 
Personnel , Francisco Cordascc i Ed* i Hew York: McGraw-Hilii 1976* 

This study of the original seventy-five bilingual schooling projects sup- 
ported by Title VII reveals that at the time of the study, inadequate attention 
tMS paid in tdmei resources! and understanding to the non-English language* 



Garcia f E*F* Chicano Cultural Diversity: Iciplicatilons for Competency-Based 
Teacher Education ! 1974* 

Ihis paper focuses on the competencies that teachers need in working 
with Chicano children* It describes the culture filter concepti discusses 
cultmral pluralism, and stresses the importance of a Competency*Based 
Teacher Education (CBTE) program specifically relating to the Chicano* 



Qomezf Gloria Irma* Questioning Behaviors of Firs^Grade Bilingual Teachers 
During Reading Instructiloni English Versus Spanish i Ph*D* Disserta- 
tion! Ihe l.Uversity of Texas at Austin* 1976* 

Ihe major purposes of this study arei tl) to -ompare the low- and 
high-cognitive levels of questions that first-grade bilingual teachers pose 
during English and SpanirJi reading instruction/ (2) to determine whether 
there is a significant relationship between the amount of teaching experi- 
ftnce and the levels of questions asked by bilingual teachers* No signifi- 
cant differences are found between the numbers of English and Spanish 
low-cogni tilve (memory level) or the numbers of high-cognitive (abstract 
level) questions asked during reading Instruction* Ito significant cor- 
relations are found when years of teaching experience (in both English 
and Spanish) are compared with the questioning behaviors of teachers* 
Relatively consistent patterns are observed among teachers in both languages* 



5. TEJVCHER CHARRCTSRISl'ICS AKD COMPETEHCISS 



GriffiHr Peg* '^Ihree Social Factors Involved in Language and Bilingual Educa- 
tion Programs*" In Language Development in a Bilingual Setting * Pomona ^ 
Calif*: national Multilingual-Multicultural Materials Development Center, 
California State Polytechnic University^ 1979* ppi 71*88* 

Ihe three social factors are: 1) the roles and resources of language 
systems as social xnstritutionsj 2) the attitudes toward each language; and 
3) the use of it in any situation* 9ie explores vyhat can be predicted about 
the stability of these factors* Local bilingual bicultural education t BBE) 
programs must gather data to answer these questions and to provide feedback 
as to how the programs respond to changes in these factors* 

Ethnographic data (how each language is used to serve social interac- 
tional purposes) can provide comparative information for preparing instruc- 
tional ma*^erxals and assessment materials for proficiency* It also provides 
for better eval'ianions of BBE programs by providing the means to compare 
different models* Ihe variables examined must be crucial and causally re- 
lated to Uie outcomes examined* Information from ethographic sources can 
also be useful in teacher training for more effective classroom language 
usage* Teachers need to know */vhich utterances are most needed in the class- 
room Si tting and what their use implies to the hearer; they seldc*n receive 
training in this* 

The v^ys speakers of different languages identify and evaluate someone 
else by elements in an utterance are useful for effective classroom communi- 
cation* Griffin recognizes this type of sociolmguistic research is much 
needed* 



*GB* 

Hernandez, n*g, Multicultural Education and CBTE; k Vehicle for Reforn , 
1574. 

Focuses on competer.cies needed to teach in a culturally diverse so,7iety* 
The goals include: a) recognizing the importance of cultural identification 
to the development of a strong sense of individual identity, b) recognizin.7 
that a student's first language is a positive factor in learning^ and c) rec- 
ognizing that students' heritage must be preserved* 

A discussion of the model of the sociocul tural component for trai-^ing 
teachers at the University of Texas is included/ and reasons why CBTE (Oompe- 
tency*Based Teacher Education) should be used as a strategy in mul ticul airal 
education* 
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*GB* 

Hilliandf A*G* flestructurinq Teacher Education for Multicultural Imperatives ^ 
1974* 

Itie author discusses some essentials of multicultural education* Itie 
skills needed by a teacher who teaches students from other cultures and the 
basic attitudes that should emerge as a teacher works cross-culturally are 
described* 



*GB* 

Hubblei M*w* Multicultural Curriculum Train, g with Prestudent Teachers 
in Lanqi^^aqe ArtS i lh*D* Dissertation! Ul versity of New Hexicoi 
1972* 

Addresses two problems in miiltlcultural educatiwi ; the inability of 
teachers to relate to and understand the culturally diverse le^rnerr and the 
dearth of teaching materials based on the minority group members' cultural 
heritages* Reports the de^^elopment of a Multicultural ^Xirriculum center 
(mct) to prcmote an understanding of anc) positive attitudes toward teaching 
culturally diverse learners among prospective teachers* 



Hunteri MadelJ . "Ttie Instructional Process in Transcul tural Educationi" 
in Cul tL r issues in Educatilori; A Book of Readings , Pomona i Cali- 
fornia; t^ational Multilingual-^MulticuI tural Materials Development 
Center* 1<*7S, pp. 

Uie author identifies three areas of professional competence that 
constitute the pedagogical curriculum that best prepares teachers for 
transcul tural education: 

1) learning is most probable when teachers employ decisions and 
behaviors that are consonant with psychological principles; 

2) modif icatilons of these principles individualize the teaching for 
each learner when a teacher seeks to accommodate the cultural 
'differences of students; 

3) when the teacher knows the students^ culture he can correct 
assumptions f inferences and predictions in relation to 
each student* 
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She further points out that equal opportunity does not mean identical 
treatiRent* It refers to the effort made by teachers and institutions "to 
maxijnize achievements that contribute to the learner^ s self-concept**' 

Uie successful teacher synthesizes previous knowledge with data about 
the learner to adjust to the learner^s needs* 



Hunter/ W,A* ed* Multicultural Education Through Competency^based Teacher 

Education , Washington^ D*C* : American dissociation of Colleges of Teacher 
Education^ 1974* 

Ihe result of a multicultural Competency-Based Teacher Education 
project (m/CbtE) which sought to bring together the findings of separate 
studies/ projects and research efforts^ the publication contains parts. 
Part 1 is in the form of a prologue: *'An^<5cedents to Developments of and 
Emphasis on Multicultural Education*" Parts 2-5 were written by four 
educators and/or teams from the Black American^ Spanish-^speaking American 
and Native American/ Academic communities. Part 2 treats teacher compe- 
tencies from the Spanish-speaking educators' perspective* 

A collection of articles given at a conference sponsored by American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Tlie purpose of the con- 
ference was to show how multicultural education is best served teacher 
education on the "competency based^' model* Ihe articles/ divided into 
sections representing black/ Spanish-speaking/ and Maiave American points 
of view, contain information about cross-cultural conflict between teacners 
and students * 



♦b/h/i* 
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Hymes/ Dell* "Ethnographic Monitoring," In Language Development in a Bilin - 
gual Setting* Pomona/ Calif*: National Multilingual**Multicultural 
Materials Development Center^ California State Polytechnic University/ 
1979* pp* 7l-Se* 

Hymes proposes that ethnography can serve to monitor bilingual education 
programs/ and tiiat it can contribute to die **planiiingf conduct/ evaluation 
and justification" of the programs* Ethnography examines norms for 
using some forms above others/ and to what effect* ;^ile the functions of 
language are universal f the fonns used are not? they are instrumental* 
Ethnography can also provide validity for evaluations by clarifying the 
conditions of success or failure* Bilingualism is sometijnes bl^ed for 
political divisions/ but it is usually social forces tiiat create division 
and concide wiui language boundaries* Ethnography can interpret "succe::s'* 
in bilingual education in social terms to a.td in decision making* 

Cooperation in monitoring among the various people involved in die 
task may provide objectivity/ and a teedbacic system for determining the 
success of tiie program in an ongoing way* Ihe author thinks that people 
from the community can and should do the ethnographic monitoring* Teachers 
can become aware of how their own obser^/ati^ns of children may be skewed/ 
familiarise tiiemselves witii tiie repertoire of the students' language usage^ 
and with the role of language in the community* He also points out that 
how classroom usage of language meshes with the larger system in the 
community is ijnportant* 



Illinois Board of Hi^er Educatu.or-, Silingual Teacher Education Conference 
Report / Springfieldf Illinois: Illinois Board of Higher Education, 
December/ 

Ihe document contains recommendations made at the Bilingual Teacher 
Education Conference* It also includes Public Act 7B-727/ an addition and 
amendments to the Illinois School Code* Because many teachers m bilingual 
programs were found to be "not qualified/' the recommendations in the 
Report are addressed to colleges and universities, the programs should be 
competency**based* Credit should be given for relevant off-campus experi- 
ences. Suggested programs are outlined 'vhich emphasise a niul ti-disciplmary 
approach to teacher education within a four**year program. 

Those '^o have received degrees outsj.de the continental United States 
should have options made available to them to faciij^tate their partici** 
;?a tion. 

1^9 
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Certification shoiild be possible within established undergraduate 
programs* Competencies should be in the areas of language! culturei 
methods, and field experience* In additilon to other certification 
requirements! the report also includes Public Act l^^lZl of the Illinois 
School COdei 1961, which provides for an Office of Transitional Bilingual 
Education* Itie transitilonal prograia includes full*tlme instruction in bo th 
English and the natilve language, and in the history and culture of the 
country or area vAiich is the natilve land of the LESA children enrolled* 
Uie children identified as LESA students are to be enrolled for three years 
or mitill they can ''perform successfully" in monolingual English classroomsi 
whichever occurs first* 

LESA children shall be placed in classes with others of approximately 
the same age and achievement levels* Programs shoud be conducted whenever 
possible within existing schools* 

Parent and community partilcipation is elicited through a parent 
advisory cconmittee, with a majority of the member*; composed of parents 
of the children enrolled in the program^ in each school district* 



*GB* 

Int^,ragency Task Force on Bilingual Teacher Preparation; An Update * Cali- 
fornia State Department of sducationi Sacramentoi California! August 1979f 
14 pp * 

As a response to a demand for more bilingual crosscul tiiral teachers, 
the Task Force made the following recommendations to the Legislature of the 
State of California; 

1) There is a need for more campus- sponsored programs in training 
bilingual teachers i and to 

2) Establish programs to encourage teachers who now teach in a 
regular program and who are fluent in other languages to become 
qualified bilingual teachers; 

3) That Institutions of Higher Education (IHE) become involved m 
assessment for Bilingual Certificates or Competence, granting 
Associate of Arts degrees and designing multilingual-multicultural 
programs for small numbers of teachers in sach of the languages 
other than Spanish (the major target language); 

4) An expansion of the Bilingual Teacher Corps funding ^nd the 
Teacher Development (Bilingual Crosscul tural) Grants 

5) To assist teachers on bilingual waiver to become credentialed vith 
a Certificate of Competence* 

Attachments include funding allocations and die results of a symposium 
which concentrated on changes to be made in tne IHE training programs* 
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*H* 

Language Policy Task Force* *'Langudge Policy and the Puerto Rican 
Community", from: The Bilingual ReyiewAa Revista Binlinque York 
Ctollegei N*Y* , 1978* 

Ihis paper priinarilv presents a politlcal-^theoretlcal discussion 
of the role of language and literacy in the Puerto Rican-American community* 
Hie paper aims **to de\relop a pragmatic statement concerning the scientific 
investigation and political analysis needed to produce a principled language 
palicy for the Puerto Rican community in the U*S*" The deeper issues in 
language choice are outlined, beginning with a political history of Puerto 
Rico and of t^ie SES of Puerto Ricans in this country* 

Ihe article contends that Colonialismi American Imperialismi and 
Capitalism are examples of the political and economic substance underlying 
debate over official languages', bilingualism and multicultural education* 
Choice of language is viewed as necessary not only to identity and cultural 
integrity but to a sense of history and political continuity as well* 

Policy attitudes of Russia's and of China's government toward bilingual- 
ism and language standardization are presented in historical overview* ihe 
paper proceeds to contrast the role of literacy, functional a dequacy , and 
of language standardization^ popular acceptabilit\^ , in Capitalism with 
tlieir role in Socialism* Major concerns of Capitalism regarding language 
usage are seen as the facilitation of bureaucratic information gathering, 
planning and processing - an administrative emphasis* Socialism is viewed 
as interested in language usage to ft ther common valuesi unity and identity 
in i4iich the work of each person is meaningful, and thereby promote a 
classless society wtierein ctiscrimi nation against minorities is eliminated* 

Regardless of the governmental svstemi the paper states that 
"literacy and standardization are indispenslble for the linguistic 
development of a colonized people toward self-determination*" However^ 
caution should be exercised in the area of bilingual education* Lack of 
substantial research of a politically sensitive/ sociolinguxs tac nature 
prt^cludes advocacy of bilingual education programs at present, According 
to the article, definxtions of Puerto Rican Spanish and the particular 
culture of Puerto Ricans in the 0*S* are required before mcanirigful 
bilingual education can be pursued* 
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Lightf Richard T* Issues in Teacher Preparation for Cross-Cultural Education , 
paper presented at the International Conference on Bilingual Bicultural 
Education, New York City, 1974* 

This article throws light upon the need for bilingual education, the 
advantages of bilingual education and the requirements for educating 
aspiring bilingual teachers* Also presented Is a discussion of the optimum 
mix of theory and practice in teacher/education coursework and a report on 
a plan at SUNY/Albany, 



Massachusetts Advisory Council on Cape verdean issues, "James Condon School," 
Program Sketch, 

Ihe report produced by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Cape 
verdean Issues is brief and contains little actual information* Twenty- 
three LEP student^members. Cape verdean immigrants, all of whom are 
Crioulo-dominant, b'Tiong to this elementary school lelvel TBE program* 
One Trilingual teacner and one trilingual aide {Crioulo, Portuguese, 
English) interact with tiie students. Group work within ability groups 
IS stressed, Crioulo is the medium of instruction, even during English 
language classes* Cape verdean culture Is included in the curriculum, 
although the report indicates a lack of available materials and ready 
knowledge in this area for classroom use. 



McCrossan* Linda V, Silingual^Bicultural Education for t±ie Span.^ sh-^Sp^aking 
Students in Massachusetts; An Analysis of Perceived Dinensions of an 
Ideal Bicultural Teacher , University of Massachusetts, 1975, 

Study focusing on the generation an<3 analysis of the operationali^ation 
of tne goal '*ideal bicultural elementary teacher" by selected Hispanic and 
Anglo-American teachers and by some professionals in bilingual/bicultural 
education, 

Fi.ndingsi i1) Hispanic teachers stress "knowledge/understanding of the 
language and culture of the child" more frequently than do the Anglo American 
teachers i.": the study, ^2) Hispanic teachers stress tf:e ''maintenance ^f the 
culture o: tne chxld/' a cluster wnicn the Anqlo Anericar* teachers barely 
mention." (3) Anglo American teachers are relatively concerned about dxsci- 
plxne* a feature never mentioned by the Kispanic teachers, (4) Hispanxc 
teachers place their Greater emphasis on sensitivity to students ^^tixle the 
Anglo American teachers appear to be only slightly concerned about this 
cluster of dimensions. 
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Mortensoni W*P, and A*J, Netusil* Attitudes of Prospective Teachers 
Toward ^^e Culturally Different * 

Examines whether or not prospective elementary school teachers can 
become mor^. positively oriented toward culturally different children after 
taking courses that focus on teaching them* itesults indicate that practicum 
experiences of study teachers should include interaction with children not 
of the dominant culture if teachers are to avoid looking down on tiiem or 
expecting them to fail* 



*GB/H* 

Patterson! Marti Kay* A Descriptive Analysis of Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Bilingvtal Spanish-^Speakin^ Students in the Bilingual Program 
in Texas Public Schools i Ed*D* Dissertatiion, Baylor University^ 1976* 

Uie purposes of this study were (i); to detemine who holds primary 
teaching responsibility for bilingual bicul turalisra in the public schools^ 
(2) what methods and materials are being used in these programs to teach 
bilingual stu<ient5, and (3) to obtain and interpret teacher opinions of the 
major curricular problems faced in investigatiing a bilingual program* It 
is found that; (i) the majority of the teachers in bilingual classrooms 
in Texas are bilingual, most are certified in bilingual culturalism or 
hold temporary certification while working toward professional certifica- 
tion, (2) the use of paraprofessionals in tiie bilingual classroom is a 
widespread policy, (3) teachers of bilingual education across Texas are 
planning for bilingual instruction tiirough the use of pre-determined 
student objectives in all fourteen areas recommended by the Texas IJducation 
Agency (TEA), (4) fourteen areas of instruction are being taught in both 
English and Spanish by a majority of the districts for an approved length 
of time per week meeting the guidelines established by the Texas Education 
Agency, {5) the methods used center primarily around small groups or on 
individualized instruction and include a great variety of activities, 
(6) instructional materials are mostly teacher-madei and (7) there is weak 
compliance with the TEA guidelines with respect to student grouping and 
parent advisory committee involvement* 
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*H* 

Philip, Albert Bolgee* The Effect of Teacher Spanish Lanquage Fluency 
Upon Student Achievement in a BllJLngual Science Program ^ Ph*D* 
Dissertation/ St* John's University/ 1967* 

Ihis dissertation investigates the effects of two different types of 
bilingual science instructors upon student science achievement in a bi- 
lingual science program* It also considers the influence of student 
bilingual dominance upon science criterion scores used to determine program 
success and to compare teacher effectiveness* 

Ihe investigatio reveal'^d that: Bilingual science education for 7th 
grade Jr* high school students of ffispanic background resulted in student 
achievement: significantly different frooi that of comparable students in thd 
conventional program i Bilingual sci^ncd programs obtained superior results 
only when conducted by fluent Spanish speaking science teachers* Between 
the bilingual class taught by the fluent t&ach'^ \ the bilingual class 
taught by th6 non-fluent teachers, the results ^<ivore<J the classes taught 
by fluent teachers* The control and experimental classes were comparable 
in terms of science ability but they were not comparable in the extent to 
which each group used Spanish outside school* Demonstrated group differ- 
ences in bilingual domain might be an uncontrolled factor which might have 
changed the result had it been controlled* 

*GE* 

Politzer/ Robert L* "Some Reflections on the Rcle of Linguistics in the 

Preparation of Bilingual/Cross-Cul tural Teachers/'in Bilingual Education 
Paper Series / Vol* ^, tlo, 12/ Los Angeles; State University^ Los 
Angeles; National Dissemination and Assessment Center^ July, 1973* 

Hie paper shows changes t^aL have taken place during the period from 
1953 to 1978 in bilingual education* Training of bilingual/cross cultural 
personnel should show the difference of purpose between bilingual education 
and teaching of foreign languages and should reflect current thinking* 

Current thinking includes: (1) variability in language; (2) the 
importance of societal phenomena in relation to linguistics; and (3) 
linguistics can no longer be independent of psycholinguistics and socio- 
linguistics* Ihe research evidence is that children learn better by using 
lang^iage^ in meaningful contexts rather than by repetitious practice of 
patterns* 
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Teachers must know how to assess the true language abilities of 
children and must know the linguistic background of the diildren they 
teadi* Knovledge of language usage should be reflected in every lesson and 
not isolated into only one part of the curriculum* 

If the teacher is not from the community of the target group "knowing 
about" the sociolingusitics of the target group* s community should be 
taught to him/her within a "general comparative framework" to avoid stero- 
typing and false generalizations* 

Linguistics courses for teachers must also show how teacher attitudes 
(the affective point of view) can become self-fulfilling prophecies in 
the classroom* Research reported in this paper reinfbrces the view that 
knowledge of linguistics iu not important in teacher training for bilingual 
education if it is not coupled with knowledge of the pupil* s culture 
and langaugei and with an empathy for his/ 'her community* 



Ramirez/ Arnulfo G* "Language Dominance and Pedagogical Consideratiions*" 
In lianc/uage Development in a Bilingual SettincT * Pomona^ Calif*; 
Natiional Kultiilingual-Multicultural Materials Development Center^ 
California State Polytechnic University^ 1979* pp* 156^170* 

Itie first part of this paper analyzes tests of language dominance and 
their advantages and drawbacks* Ihe second part discusses pedagogical ap^ 
plications of the knowledge about a student^s language dominance* Two ques^ 
tions ihat are still open to debate aret 1) Villi a child learn to read more 
rapidly if initial reading instruction is in the mother tongue? 2) Are the 
rates of learning educationally-related skills the same in the vernacular 
and second language? Ihe critera for language use in content areas are not 
clear : 

1* utilitarian: based on available materials/ the languages used In 
later grades; 

2, con text* independent; 

3» contextrsensitiive; based on psychological or social factors; 

4* code-alternation teaching strategies; avoids compartmentaliza* 
tion; children can also learn interactional norms of the community* 

Ihe adolescent bllinguals will be influenced by attitudinal-motivational 
factors. It migh t be useful to categorize school subjects into three cate- 
gories: 1) domain-free (content-free)/ 2) domain'Sensitive (context-sensi' 
tive) J 3) career-orxented. 
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*C-P* 

Maiiachuiettt Advisory Council en Cap« Vtrdsan Issuegi **6cltuate Public 
School i," Pro^rani Sk«tch* 

lb% Mftiiachuisttt Advlicry Council on Cap« V«rd«an Xivuat produced 
a brl«f report on trilingual program In Scltuatt public gchoolit itie 
report detcrlbet s ncn-reitrlctlve mftlntenence/treniltlonal trilingual 
program wherein the teaohert lAtare a Mmmon cultural and llngulatic back- 
ground ylth the LffP student* Haterlalai Instruction and atudent^teacher 
Interaction are deterlbed at llngulitleally Integrated with positive aca^ 
demlc and ptychologlcal consequences for the c(blldren# More speclflcsllyi 
twenty LEP student^m^rhers eonlng from Cbpe Verde, Angola and Portugali 
some Portuguesa-domlnantf but all '^fluenf in Crioulo, belong to this 
high-school level program^ Two Cbpe Verdesn-born trlllngusl teschers 
(Crioulo, Portuguesei Engllih)! tm tngllsh-monollngusl sidesi and one 
Csps Verdean-born trilingual Community Llsson Person Interact with the 
students* 

Students are grouped according to ability snd Isnguags profici- 
ency, T8E laws and guidelines sre followed^ Crioulo ie the Isngusge of 
Instruction SKCspt in English Isnguage snd Portuguese Isngusge classes 
where Instruction 9iven is in the language being learned* However^ 
materials be in Portugussei etg,/ the math olsss, where Isngusge dom** 
Inancs is heterogeneoust Students sre free to use Crioulo/ vortugusse or 
tngllsh at any time* Ihls program aims to **sffcot positive integration 
into the rsgulsr curriculum within ths three year period*'' The rejpt^rt in* 
dloetes observable student enthusiasm/ aosdmlc compstition snd psrticlp*- 
tion in dassroem discussion w posltivs sffscts of ths program* 

! 

Clsrk/ &t "S@l§ctsd 9ortufus«e TtStS* Programsi^ from excerpts and 
conoluslons of an unpubU^hsd thsiis* Harvard University! Cambridge 
Mass, 197§, 

Ihs author ^tsint^ ^ $@m^arison betwssn the U9il 9Uid§lines of the 
1*SI Adt an4 misting ^rografnst silmtion ol the Caps Verdsan stu- 
dents enroliid in programs at thsl^Condon llffisntary iohool (at ths tLA% 
of the artidU) i9 6it§d ds an eKsmple of ssrious di0$repancy« Misuss of 
ths oensus is indJg§l@d primary sause of the brs'^Hdown between Uw 

and realist 
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Spolskyf Bernard* "Problems in the Assessment of the Effect of Language 
Education Policies in a Multilingual Society*" In language Develop - 
ment in a Bilingual Setting * Pomona, Calif*; National Multilingual* 
Multicultural Materials Development Cfenteri California State Poly- 
technic tmiversityi 1979* pp* 141-155* 

Spolsky outlines a three-level model to assess the overall effect of 
a bilingual program: 1) 'Hie first level represents the community? 2) the 
second leveli factors that are controlled by those administering the programr 
3) the third level deals with the perceptions of those deemed responsible for 
the program- Overarching these three levels there are six major divisions: 

1. linguistic factors 

2 * soc iol ogi c al f a c to r s 

3* economic factors 

4. political factors 

5. psychological factors 

6* religio-cul tural fac tors* 

Uie first division (linguistic factors) includes distinctions between 
standards and local varieties; the level of literacy in these; the effects 
of B*£* f whether maintenance! shifti or revival* the second (sociological 
factors) encompasses Hie social status of the speakers of the languages^ 
whether the school is an alien or integrated institution; how it will 
affect the social system by altering status*ltie third (economic factors) 
notes that if tiie school is seen as contributing to pluralisfAf the target 
group might fear continued discrimination; the school can function as an 
employer. 

'flie fourth division (political factors) includes various levels of 
involvement fron international to local ; the potential in tegra tionaX 
effect of a national language versus the potential disintegrational effect 
of pluralism and possible chan-^es in the power structure because of bilin- 
gual education -The fiftii division (psychological factors) states when other 
variatbles are distincti jne evidence shows biiingualism is not a disadvan- 
tage to intelligence; 32 can arise from or affect attitudes xn a community, 
but it ta^as u Long cime for attitudes associated with status to change; 
evidence is uncertain '.s to how attitude changes affect learning* 

The last category ( religio-cultural factors) notes that polirlcal or 
economic factors are usually suspected at the root of most dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of aulturc, 3ome argue teachers from outside the cotnmunity 
deal inad^'^uatiely with*local culture; teaching about the culture is not the 
same as integrating minority anO majority cultures; religious factors can 
inhibit minority language teaching if a group wishes to t<eep its religion 
secret or support it %hen x.ie rel'gion is associated with a scared textf 
etc. Educational factors 5re .iiost important but hard data is neagre, The 
other factors discussed are usually stronger sources for support for BE 
programs i 
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At the time that this article was writtam CriouXo-dominant Cape* 
Verdean chiXdren were Xabeled as Portuguese- speaking by the census and 
assigned to TBE programs accordingXy* An overview of the cXassroom organ* 
ization of two program cXasses iri the sampXe school is given to iXXustrate 
the inadequacy* One cXassroom had over twenty CriouXo-d^aninant Cape 
Verdean studentsi a teacher with Ximited CriouXo-speaking abiXitilesi and 
one CriouXo-fXuent Cape Verdean-born aide* Ui^ second cXassroom with 
simiXar student membership had a teacher unfamiXiar with CriouXo Xanguage, 
and one CriouXo-f Xuent Cape Verdean-born aide* in neither case was CriouXo 
the median of instruction* Ttiis situation resuXtad from the census errone- 
ousXy typing the chiXdren as Portuguese-speaking* 

Itie author aXso argues in favor of cuXtural agreement between teacher 
and child, and on increase of funding to Cape Verdeans from **biXinguaX ad- 
ministrators*" Frustration! Xoss of motivation! and an inabiXity to 
Xearn are indicated by the author as the negatilve consequences of the 
Xanguage discrepant situation described* 



*GB/H* 

Seymanni MariXyn R* The BiXinguaX Teacher Aide; Competencies and Training , 
Austin, Texas: Dissemination and Assessment Center for BiXinguaX 
Education! 1979* 

The DSOE-funded project described in this book tries to identify 
essential knowledges, skiXXs, and awarenesses needed by persons training to 
become biXinguaX teacher aides* Recommendations for appropriate curricuXum 
deveXopmentf inservice topicsi and materiaXs deveXopcnent are incXuded aXong 
with the questionnaire instrument for XocaX use* Important resource as it 
takes perspectives of different staffing pattern settings depending on 
monoXinguaX or biXinguaX teacher, transition or maintenance program, etc* 



Smithf Byum Cannoni ^nd Smithi Van Kguyen* Evaluating Program Effectiveness; 
Measuring Input, Process, and Product Variables in Mew York City i Feder- 
ally Funded High School Bilingual Programs, 1978* 

Seven of the twelve Title VII bilingual programs in the Hew York City 
high schools were evaluated, using their funding proposals and Board of £du- 

Evaluation Reports, to discover the relationship between inputi processi 
and product variables* It vas determined that the reporting format made com- 
parisons among programs or between programs and parent schools very difficult* 
Selected input (personnel cost, staff mix, and staff qualifications) / processi 
and product (soident attendance! examination scoresi and language and achieve- 
ment test results) variables *re analyzed and the findings described Speci- 
fic recommendations for informing reporting procedures are offered. 
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*GB* 

Subcosnmittee on Cape Verdean Issues and Cape Verdean Educators Collaborative* 
"Statement on the Use of Cape Verdean Crioulo Language in Bilingual Class- 
rooms* 

Ihe Subco[nnii ttee <^ Cape Verdean Issues and the Cape Verdean Educators 
Collaborative presents a statement strongly advocatilng the use of Crioulo 
as the median of instruction for non-Portuguese-speaking Cape Verdean 
children, in compliance with the act* Ttie tone of the statement is 
that of an argument based on intuitive logic and observatilon with a purpose 
of instilgating change; it is not an academic piece* Possible negative 
consequences of the then-existilng program on the children involved is a 
major concern* More specifically, the erroneous labeling of Criuoulo-dcmi- 
nant LEP students as Por tuguese^speaJcing is attributed to a carry-over of 
colonialist oppression and the mistaken idea that Crioulo is a PorUiguese 
dialect* It is pointed out that most Cape Verdean students speak 
Crioulo in the home and have little, if any, understanding of Portuguese. 
However, as they are labeled as Portuguese-speaking and assigned to TEE 
programs accordingly^ the TBE laws are being violated* Inability to 
learn, emotional frustration, and the degrading of the child*s culture 
result from a refusal to recognise his language as legitimate* 

Ihe major goal of TBE"transition to English-speaking, is undermined 
by the necessity of first learning Portuguese, the language of instruction* 
The situation is counterproductive* 

Ihe authors conclude by recommending a program of study v^ierein 
Crioulo is the medium of instruction as the child is taught English* 
Emphasis would be placed on oral teaching because of the unavailability of 
Crioulo language materials* Ihe incorporation of Cape Verdean culture into 
the curriculum is suggested. The statement, therefore, advocates a truly 
maintenance/transitional program in ccmplete compliance with the TBE 
Act* 



*GB* 

Texas Education Agency^ Bilingual Education Division, Bilingual Certifi " 
cation Provisions , n*d*, (Pamphlet)* 

Instiitutional requirements for the college or university preparing 
bilingual teachers are identiified* Two broad categorieS"Staf f and setting**' 
include sub*-categories delineating th^* specifications or guidelines under 
each one* Ihe certification requirements are described and ir.cludet (1) a 
foundation component {rationale for and orientation to the statewide 
program of bilingual education); (2) a linguistics component; (3) a ntetho*" 
dology component/ (4) psycholclgical component; (5) cultural component; and 
(&) language conponent, 
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5. TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AMD CQMPETEHCXES 



Program requirements for bilingual certification »hich represent 
alternatives for being certified or for completing endorsftments in bilingual 
education are described* Areas of Certificate Prograt »-^uirementSf Profes- 
sional Education! Institutional Requirements, Requirements for Certificate 
Based on Prior Service* and Einergency Teaching Pen!*it Requirements are also 
described* 



*GB/H* 

Texas Education Agency and the Department of Instruction of the Laredo 
Independent School District* Comretency/Performance-^based Teacher 
Training Modules for Project E*£*S*T. (Bilingual Education Staff 
Training) , Laredo, Texas; Laredo Independent School District, 1977* 

Fifteen bound booklets in modular form are part of the Project's 
teacher educ^^-ion materials* The goals of the project are to improve 
instructor -^ocupetencies in teaching reading to students of Limited" 
English-Speaking Ability (LESA); to ijnprove and dt/clop inter-personal 
communications skills? to develop competency in management skills? and co 
improve the self-Lnage of LESA students* 



*GB* 

Troike f Rudolph * Research Evidence for the Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education ! Rosslyn Virginia; (National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education! 197d* 

Evidence from 12 programs attesting to the effectiveness of bilingual 
education is cited* "Iti^ conclusion is reache^l that a quality bilingual 
education program can be effective in meeting the goals of equal educational 
oportunity for minority language children^ and that if the program is not 
^oing sof something is wrong with the program (though the basis of the 
program may be external to the instructional program itself)*'* An id€*al 
Competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) ^jrogram for teaching in a cul- 
turally diverse society is de^^cribed, and seven basic characteristics 
of (CBTE) are discussed* The author suggests that the goal of CBTE sh^^uld 
be £30 provide the Jcind of trainees for differentiated staff positions \o 
are supportive of the innovative Changes needed for effective educatit^nal 
development* 
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Valade^-Lovei Cbncecao Jtorreal* The Acquisition of English Syntax by 
Spanish- English Bilingual Childre n! Ph * D* Dlsser tation i Stanford 
Universityr 1976* 

Uie main purposes of this dissertation were; (1) to identify develop- 
mental ttrends in the acquisition of specific syntactilc rules in the spoken 
English of Spanish-speaking ChicariJ children who are in the process of 
becotning bilingual in a school setting, and (2) to assess the comparative 
development of the same syntactic constructions in the oral speech of 
monolingual English speakers* The findings indicate that children learning 
a second language are acquiring the syntactic rules even as they are making 
errors in that language and that teachers can profit by knowing what the 
patterns of errors might be* I^onolingual speakers of English and speakers 
of English as a seoond language may acquire grammatilcal patterns in dif- 
ferent orders* 



*I* 

Yorkf Kenneth f et al* Research and Evaluation Design for the Choctaw Bilin - 
gual Education Program^ T975-1976 , 1976* 

Describes the Mississippi Choctaw Bilingual Education Program, including 
philosophyr goalsi objectivesr and proposed evaluation plan* Major components 
included are: ( ) instruction! (2) curriculum and materials development, (3) 
management! (4) staff development, and (5) parent-community involvement* Areas 
of research and evaluation are identified* Ihe research/evaluation design is 
described in great detail. 



*GB* 

Zamorar Gloria* "Staff Development for Bilingual/Biculturai Programs-^ 
A Philosophical Basei" in Bilingual Schooling in the UtS*"Pi 
Sourcebook for Educati'pn Personnel / Francesco Cordascoi td*/ Mew Vork: 
McGraw Hilli 1976/ p?* 243-45* 

h presentation of the airg^jraient that a child's socio-economic back- 
groundr culture, lar.ouage and societal perceptions, as well as the societal 
perceptions of tnose around the ch^ld, must be examined in staff developmemc 
programs* 
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6* TEACHIMG METHODOLOGY 



6»1 TEACHING TECHNIQUES 



LI Teaching Techniques 

L2 Teaching Techniques 

Content Teaching Techniques 

Use of Games 

Use of Dialogues 

Use of Drills 

Use of Question/Answer 

Use of Concept Learning Tasks 



*GB* 

Bianchino, Pranci:; Stephen, Tel evised and Recognized Administrations of 
Objective Testing on a D ''-- advantaged Bilingual Primary School Student 
Population , Ph ^D* Disser tation, United State International University, 
1975, 

Ihe comparative effectiveness of televised objective testing and 
conventional administration on a bilingual disadvantaged primary school 
student population are ascertained* Ihe data indicate tiiat language was a 
significant factor in test results* Ihe mode of presentation was found to 
be a significant factor in that televised administration resulted in higher 
scores than did teacher-^admlnistered tests of the three instruments* Ihe 
sex variable was significant on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Te'^t alone, 
where boys had higher scores* Ihe grade variable was a significant factor 
since fourth graders scored in the expected superior direction on all three 
scores. 



*2* 

Dumont, Robert V» Jr* "Learning English and How to be Silent: Studies 
of Sioux and Cherokee Classrooms," in Functions of Language in the 
Classroom, Courtney Cazden, vera P* John, and Dell Hymes, eds* , 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1972* 

The article compares and contrasts a singularly ineffective teacher 
of Indians vitii a singularly effective one* Ihe article concerns the 't^y 
tsilencel m 'vnich Indian children gained control over insensitive -/vhite 
teachers and thus protected themselves from pedagogical excesses. 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Earli^ Childhood Education* American Indian Education; 
An Abstract Bibliograp^ .y/ Urbana/ Illinois/ 1975* 

Seventy-three entries on surveys the special needs of American 
Indians/ descriptions of federally-sponsored projects on American Indian 
education/ evaluations of American Indian ^r^'hools/ studies of American 
Indian cultural traitS/ research on instructional approaches and techniques/ 
and curriculum naterials for and about Americm Indians* 



Frankfort/ Nancy, T he English as a Second Language Component of Selected 
liilin^al Programs in a Mew York C L/ Communitv School District; A 
Descriptive Study / Ed* D* DissertatioTw tTew York University/ 1975* 

Describes the teaching of English as a second langage in the bilingual 
programs of five selected elementary schools in 5few York City* Ihese English/ 
Spanish programs were among the first to be implemented in New York City under 
the provisions of the Bilingual Zducation Act and they had been in operation 
for four years* Recommendations are made for modifications of the English as 
Second Language component of the bilingual programs/ in the areas of curricu* 
lum and materials, methodology/ education/ and teacher training* Additional 
recoiMnendations are made for guidelines to be used in the establishment of such 
programs and proposed areas of needed research in ESL and bilingual education* 

Describes the teaching of 'English as a second language as it functioned 
vithin the bilingual programs of five selected elementary schools in New York 
City* These programs were among the first to be impl^ented in Mew York 
City- Findings describe tf^achers' competencies in English and Spanish? 
licensing and training in teaching ESLi techniques/ materials, and procedures 
for the audio"lingual method; assessment of students' language difficulty and 
evaluation of progress; and treatment of children with special difficulties. 
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6. 1 TEACHING TECHNIQUES 



GomeZf Gloria Ijnna* Questioning Behaviors of Fixst-Grade Bilingual Teachers 
During Reading Instruction; English Versus Spanish , Ph*D* Disserta- 
tioni Ihe University of Texas at Austin, 1976* 

Uie major purposes of this study are; (1) to compare the low** and 
high-cognitive levels of questions that first-grade bilingual teachers pose 
during English and Spanish reading instruction; (2) t^o determine whether 
there is £i significant relatiionship between the amount of teaching experi- 
ence and the levels of questions asked by bilingual teachers* Ho signifi- 
cant differences are found between the numbers of English and Spanish 
low-cognitiive (memory level) or the numbers of hlgh-cognitiive (abstract 
level) questions asked during reading Instxuctiion* Ito significant cor- 
relations ire found vhen years of teaching experience (in both English 
and Spanish) are compared vith the questiioning behaviors of teachers* 
Relatively consistent patterns are observed anong teachers in both languages* 



♦A* 

Jolscn, Pak-leung uq. The Effects of Bilingual Science Instruction on the 

Vocabulary Comprehension Achievementi and Conceptualization of Elementary 
School Chinese Children Whose Second Language is English , Ed*0* Dis- 
sertation, tFniversity of Califbmiai IjOS Angeles, 1970* 

Ihe effects of bilingual instruction as revealed in several aspects of 
science learning are investigated* rnie study measures the differences in 
vocabulary, comprehension, achievement and conceptualization betrween two 
groups of Chinese children who were taught monolingually (using English) 
and bilingually (using both English and Cantonesei a Chinese dialect)* 
On the basis of statiistical evidence it was found that children taught 
bilingually surpassed children taught monolingually only in vocabulary 
at the 0*05 confidence level and in conceptualization at the 0*001 confi- 
dence level* Recommendations are made to teach vocabulary and concepts 
bilingually and comprehension monolingually* 
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♦I* 

Larson, Anna Marine Gustafson* Instruction by Tutoring of Third Grade ^ 
Bilinquali Inner-City Children in Meaning Vocabulary , Ph*D* Disser- 
tation, University of Illinois at Urbana^-Champaign, 1975* 

Uie purpose of this study is tD explore the relative value of in- 
dividual tutoring, small group tutoring, and presenting words in isolation 
or in contextual phrases with metropoLitan, inner-city, thira grade Mexican- 
American subjects* Itie findings show no significant differences between 
individually and group tutored subjects and words presented in contextual 
phrases are not learned better than those presented in isolation* ftowever, 
the results indicate that verbal intelligence of Mexican- American subjects 
in this study is related tD reading achievement and that absenteeism 
affects school reading achievement* Personal attention and the oportunity 
to converse about words with a youn^ adult apparently results in improved 
self* concept and better attitudes toward reading* 



♦a* 

McClinton, Johnnie "^^ Effectiveness of a Lilingual Vocational^Technical 
Developmental Program , Ph*D* Dissertation, University oc Misso'ori, 
Cblumbia, L972* 

Uie study evaluated the effectiveness the Bilingual Vocational-Technical 
Developmental Program at Texas State Technical Institute-Harlingea Campus, 
through achievement testing in both English and idiomatic Spanish languages* 
The bilingual approach is found tD be effective and should used* accept for 
special cases, achievement testing should use standardi^^d English version 
testfi, since the Mexican-American student can express his competencies at 
l«»ast as well through written English as through written Spt^nish* ibe 
advantage of the bilingual approach to Instruction i? in oral conmunicatxon 
rather than through written expression for these stc^ents* 
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*GB* 

Moc^y, Charlas Bilingual/Bicul tural Education: Conference Papers , 
Program tor Educational Opportunity, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan* 

Ihe papers include five sections addressing issues of philosophy, law, 
language and linguistics, culture, and techniques and teaching strategies 
ot bilingual/bicultural education* 

A* Castaneda^ p*L* !£oward and M* l%anmirez; **A New Philosophy ot 
Education" 

E*H* Sterincian: **Lau v* Nichols; Implications for Bilingual/Bicultural 
Education" 

R*C* Troike; "Language and Linguistics on Bilingual Education** 
L*B* Kiddle; **Spanish Usage in the U*S*** 

D*A* Ihomas; **Spanish Speakers* Linguistic Interference on their 
English** 

S* Betances; **Arguments in Support of Bilingual/Bicultural Education** 
G*H* Sesi; '*1he Cultural Social and Educational Backgrounds of the 

Chaldean and Arabic Students in Michigan Schools** 
R* Martinez; "Ihe Community; A Neglected Pesource for Bilingual Program 
Effectiveness " 

W* Katra and Cline; "Appropriate Models fbr Bilingual/Bicultural 
Instruction in Michigan** 

T,C* Yuam; **lhe Xmplementation of the Bilingual Program for the Viet- 
namese Children at Palmer Elementary School, Grand Rapids 

J* Itiomas; '^Strategies for the Xmplementation of Bilingiaal Programs*' 



*GB/H* 

Patterson, Marti Kay* A Descriptive Analysis of Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Bilingual Spanish-^Speaking Students in the Bilingual Program 
in Texa^ Public Schools , Ed*D* Dissertation, Baylor University, 1976* 

Ihe purposes of this study were (1): to determine who holds primary 
teaching responsU^ility for bilingual biculturalism in the public schools, 
(2) what methods and materials are being used in these programs to teach 
bilingual students, and (3) to obtain and interpret teacher opinions of the 
major curricular problems faced in investigating a bilingual program* It 
is founc that; (1) the majority of the teachers in bilir.gual classrooms 
in Texas are bilingual, most are certified in bilingual ::ulturalism or 
hold temporary certification while wor5cing toward professional certifica- 
tion, (2) the use cf paraprofessionals in the bilingual classroom is a 
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widespread policyi (3) teachers of bilingual education across Texas are 
planning for bilingual instruction through the use of pre-detertnined 
student objectives in all fourteen areas reconunended by the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA), (4) fourteen areas of instruction are being taught in both 
English and Spanish by a majority of the districts for an approved length 
of time per week meeting the guidelines established by the Texas Education 
Agency, (5) the methods used center primarily aroun<3 small groups or on 
individualized instruction and include a great variety of activities, 
(6) instructional materials are mostly teach er-^made , and (7) there is wea^ 
compliance with the TEA guidelines with respect to student grouping and 
parent advisory committee involvement* 



Politzer, Robert L- "Some Reflections on the Role of Linguistics in the 

Preparation of Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Teacht'S,"in Bilingual Education 
Paper Series , vol* 1, Wo, 12, Los Angeles; State University, Los 
Angeles; National Dissemination and Assessment Center, July, 1978* 

Ihe paper shows changes that have taken place during the period from 
1958 to 1978 in bilingual educaiton* Training of bilingual/cross cultural 
personnel should show the difference of purpose between bilingual education 
and teaching of foreign languages and should reflect current thinking. 

Current thinking includes^ (1) variability in language; (2) the 
iAiportance of societal phenomena in relation to linguistics; and (3) 
linguistics can no longer be independent of psycholinguistlcs and socio- 
linguistlcs. Uie research evidence is that children learn better by usxng 
language in meaningful contexts rather than by repetitious practice of 
patterns* 

Teachers must know how to assess the true language abilities of 
children and must know the linguistic background of the diildren they 
teach. Knowledge of language usage should be reflected in every lesson and 
not isolated into only one part of the curriculum* 

If the teacher is not from the community of the target group "knowLng 
about" the sociolingusitics of the targe t group' s community should be 
taught to him/her within a "general comparative frajwework" to avoid stero- 
typing and false generalizations, 

Linguistics courses for teachers must also show how teacher attitudes 
(the ffective point of view) can become seif-fulf illing prophecies in 
the classroom* Research reported in thjs paper reinforces the view that 
knowledge of Imguxstics is not important in teacher traxning for bilingual 
education if it is not coupled with knowledge of the pupil's culture 
and langauge, and witii an empathy for his/her community. 
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*GB* 

BOgionaX Education Agencies Project on International Education* A Resour_ce 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Programs ^ (Section 505/ 
Title V ElOTentary and Secondary Education Act P*L* 89-10)* n*d* 

Present methods and techniques for second language teaching* 
Ihese points or methods receive emphasis: (1) listening and fipeakingr 
(2) presentation of a language pattern; (3) dialogues; (4) pronunciation 
drills; (5) pattern drills; (6) dialogue adaptation; (7) questions and 
answers; and iS) directed dialogue* Techniques for teaching reading 
and writing* the content areas/ and the inclusion of art activities are 
discussed in some detail* 
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6*2 STUOENT EVALUATION 



Use of'Testlng 
LI, L2 

Academic Performance 
Cognitive Ability 



*H* 

Alvarezf Juan M* Comparison of Academic Aspirations and Achievement in 
Bilinqrual yersus Monolingual Classroom i Ph*D* Dissertation* Uie 
university of Texas at Austin* 1975* 

Uie primary purpose of this study was to determine if there was a dif- 
ferential effect on the academic achievement of 147 second-grade Mexican* 
American students due to participation in bilingual and monolingual programs 
in two Austin public schools* It was concluded that there was no differen- 
tial effect on academic achievement or academic attitudes and aspirations of 
the students in each program* It was also concluded that using Spanish and 
English as mediuns of instmctilon did not cause academic retardation or a 
low level or academic aspiratilons* Although bilingual classes devoted less 
time to subject matter than monolingual! there was no significant difference 
in test scores* 



Barikf H.G* and M* Swain* "A Longitudinal Study of Bilingual and 

Oognltilve Development!'* International journal of Psychology i 1976$ 
Vbl* 11, No* 4, pp* 251-263* 

Ittis paper presents the findings of a longitudinal study of IQ data 
collected over a 5 year period (Grades K-4) on pupils enrolled in a French 
immersion program (anglophone pupils receiving all instruction In French 
except English language arts) and pupils in a regular English program* 
Repeated measures analysis indicat.es that the immersion group has a higher 
IQ measure over the 5-year period* However* the two groups do not score 
differently in grades 1-3, 
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BateSf Bvid May Bushwell* The Effects of One Experimental Bilingual 
Program on Verbal Ability and Vocabulary of First Grade Pupils i 
Ed*D* Dissertation! Texas Tech University! 1970* 

Uiis study comparer; the mean gain in English verbal ability of first 
grade Mexican- American and Anglo- America^i pupils enrolled in a selected 
bilingual program with pupils not enrolled in the program* A secondary 
purpose was to ascertain if there was a significant difference in the mean 
gain of Spanish and English vocabulary ajnong the Span ish-^ speaking and 
non- Spanish- speaking first grade pupils receiving bilingud instruction* 

Ihere was no significant difference in the mean gain of the total 
experimental group* Tliesfi findings seem to suggest that neitiier the 
Mexican- American nor Anglo-^American pupil has been penalized in English 
verbal ability by being »virolled in a bilingual program of instruction* Ttie 
results further suggest that the pupils enrolled in the bilingual program 
have had the added advantage of language developa.ent in Spanish* 



Bemalf Ernest M*f Jr* Concept Learning Among Angloi Black and Mexicam* 

American Children Using Facilitation Strategies and Bilingual Techniques ! 
E*i*D* Dissertation! The University of Texas at Austin^ 1971* 

Concept learning among Blacks i Anglosi English monolingual Mexican" 
Americans! and Spanish-English bilingual Mexican** Americans was studied 
under two different conditions: 1) according to standards printed directions! 
and 2) under facilitation which included practice on similar test items 
with feedback* Uie conclusions are: (1) concept learning tasks normally 
favor Anglo students because of a differential experience readiness among 
ethnic groups to take these tests; (2) environmental influences can serve 
to equate groups; and (3) the heredity vs* environment explanations of 
ethnic differences in concept learning under standard oonditions are in one 
sense irrelevant, for the problem may be said to pivot on the familiarity* 
unfamlllarity of test content for diverse groups and on pretesting prepar- 
at ions or directions given to students* 
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Bemey^ Tomi Deutsch* The Effects of Language Choice on the Task Success 
of Bilingual Children , Eh*D, Dissertation^ Yeshiva University^ 1972* 

An attempt to determine the effects of usual language of instruction 
and grade level on the performance of bilingual children on a specific 
learning task, The highest scores were achieved by students taught in the 
usual language of instruction^ and the poorest scores came trom students 
taught in Spanish* The study failed to confirm the hypothesis that instruc- 
tion of spani^ dominant children in English will decrease their control 
over their native language* 



♦GB* 

Bianchinoi Francis Stephen* Televised and Recognized ftdministrations of 
Objective Testing on a Disadvantaged Bilingual Primary School student 
Population / Ph*D* Dissertation^ United State International university^ 
19 75* 

The comparative effectiveness of televised objective testing and 
conventional adfliinistration on a bilingual disadvantaged primary school 
student population are ascertained* The data indicate that language -^as a 
significant factor in test results* ttie mode of presentation was found to 
be a significant: factor in that televised administration resulted in higher 
scores than did teacher-administered tests of tiie three instruments* '^e 
sex va.'iable vas significant on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test alone^ 
'/vhere boys had liigher scores* The grade variable ^s a significemt factor 
since foartJi graders scored in rhe expected superior direction on all three 
scores* 



Blancoi George/ 'at al. Bilingual Education; Current Perspectives - Volume 4 ^ 
^Jovember 1^77* 

Ihe Officp of the Comnonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Ceiiter for 
Applied LingujLStics cooperated in a state-of-art study of the field of 
bilingual education* The study covers four genaral areas concerned with 
bilingual education, socia* science* languages and linguistics^ and law and 
education* ^.is is the fourth in a series of four volumes tl-^at present the 
najor papers and viewpcints on education mcludi.'^g; The Education Perspec- 
tive/' by George 31ancoy ar.d the following vieTOoints; Budgeting for 
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Bilingual Education; by Jose A* Cardenas* "Psycholinguis tic Evidence" by 
James Cummios, "Analyzing Bilingual Education Costs," by Joseph D* Garac, 
*'Cross'Cultural Research" by William Hall, "Meeting the Needs" by Byron w* 
Hansford/ "Ttie Importance of Testing*" by Protase Woodford. 



*GB* 

Bohem, A*E* "Criterion - Referenced Assessment for the Teacher," Teachers 
College Record / 1973, Vol* 75, 117-126* 

(reevaluation of the intended purposes of tests] 

Presents a number of key features characterizing normreferenced and 
criterion-referenced tests* After establishing the difference, the author 
prescribes a series of steps that jnust be followed to construct criterion 
referenced tests* Discusses the reevaluations* * * ( ] that the 70's have 
brough t about* 



Bolgerf p*A* The Effect of Teacher Spanish Language Fluency upon Student 

Achievement in a Bilingual Science Program ^ Ph.D* Dissertation, St* John* 
University, 1976* 

Uiis dissertation investigates the effects of two different types of 
bilingual science instructors upor student science achievement in a bi- 
lingual science program, it also considers the influencta of student 
bilingual dominance upon science criterion scores used to determine program 
success ^nd to compare teacher effectiveness. 

Findings revealed that bilingual science education for seventh grade, 
junior high school students of Hispanic background resulted in student 
science achievement significantly different from that of rromparable stu' 
dents in the conventional program* it also was found that superior program 
results were obtained by fluent Spanish-'SpeaJcing science teachers* However^ 
even tliough the students were comparable in terns of science competence, 
they were not comparable in terms of bilingual dominance* Later analysis 
revealed that control of student bilingual dominance can affect results. 
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*GB* 

Brookoveri Wilbur* School Can Make a Difference ^ College of Urban Oevelop- 
menti Michigan State University^ East Lansing^ Mich* 

Report of a major study on the relation of social systems to educational 
outcomes in elementary schools in Michigan* Differences in achievement between 
schools are explained on th e basis of school social climate and social struc- 
ture variables* DiTlerences m mean gnt^ ^nu^jpL u£ - ac t txI e mio ability - a nd Jaeaii_ 
student self-reliance were found to be better explained through school social 
deviate variables tiian tiirough student body composition variables* Author 
concludes tiiat the social climate structure and student role definitions Vihich 
characterize a school social system will affect the cognitive and other social 
behavior required in that social system* 

*OLC/I * 

Brooks^ Ian Royston* A Cross-^Cultural Study of concept Learning ^ September^ 
1975* 

A comparative analysis of cognitive skills used by 8 year old Euro- 
Americans and Stonev Indians from the same geographic region* Some of the 
variables iiicludedj . ield independence^ ability to perceive and coTripj*re 
attributes^ level of abstraction/ memory^ and general intelligence. 
For the Euro^'Ajnericans field independence correlates with the ability to 
perceive attributes* Both 'i^ere related to the ability to verbalize concepts 
for the Sto:iey Indians memory played a greater role in problem solving* 

*GB* 

Brown, Mark E- and Perry Birkel, ''Bnerging Instrument:atJ.on for Assessing 
Language Dominance/' Occasional Papers on Lgnguistics ^ Mo, 1, 1977* 

Ihis paper offers first a classification system of ^oniinance mstru- 
nents according to testing specificity and strategy and secondly a criteria 
by '>4iich such instruments can be evaluated and selected* 
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Cardenas, J. The AIR Evaluatioa of the Impact of ESEA Title VII 

Spanish/Eaqlish Bilingual Educatioa programs; An IDRA Response with 
a Sttinmary , Intercul tural Development Research Associationi Sar^ Antonio, 
Tfexas, June 1977 • 

Ihis analysis reveals critical weaknesses surrounding the theoretical 
b^-xs for the AIR (American Institutes for Research) evaluation design, it 
poses questions concerning the evaluation methodology, identifying major 
discrepancies in the identification of the target population, the selection 
of control groups, the test instruments used, th^ amount of time between 
pre- and post- tes ting , the lack of consistency in programs being stuc^ied, 
the adequacy of instructional staff, and the source of funds being used. 
It: is the opinion of IDRA that inadequacies in methodology, sampling, 
instrumentation, controls and implementation make the AIR findings highly 
questionable. S^nce it is obvious that there are problems and discrepancies 
in the implementation of bilingual programs, it is recommended that the 
U.S, Office of Education channel federal resources towards further analysis 
of this problem. 



*GB* 

Carleton/ Richard Austin Michael. Differential Educational Achievement 
jn a Bilingual Community ; Ph.D. Dissertationi University of Toronto, 
1967. 

An intensive study of a northern industrial community and the impact 
of community structure upon the functioning of the schools. Selected 
cohorts of secondary school entrant^s provide evidence of differential ed- 
ucational achievement, while tests of divergent academic and linguistic 
preparation in the bilingual schools affirm the existence of systematic 
transitional barriers to the advancement of bilingual pupils. 



Carringer, Dennis C. '*C eative ThinJcing Abilities of Mexican Youth/" 

S elected Articles or Bilingual Education , compiled by Peggy C. Duvall, 
^^'alticul tural Program/School of Education, University of San Francisco. 

Ho examire the relationship of bilmgualism bo the creative thinking 
abilities of Mexican youth/ 4 subtests from t^.e Torrance T«sts of Creative 
Thinking were administered to Spanish/English coordinate bilir^gual and 
Spanish monolingual subjects from private high eichools in Toeeron, 
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CDahilaf Mexico. A multivariate analysis indicated that the main effect of 
language group was significant in favor of bilinguals. Univariate analysis 
indicated that the dependent measures of verbal flexibility verbal o, ^.ginal- 
ity figural originality and figural fluency was significant in favor of 
bilinguals . 



CatTowf Sister Maty Arthur, A Comparative Study of the Linguistic Functioning 
of Bilingual Syanish-Amertcan Children and Mbnolingual Anglo-'American 
Children at the Third Grade Level i Ph»0» Disser'jatlon i Northwestern 
University < 

A study of the linguistic functioning of two gtoups of third-*grade chil- 
dren who differed in the number of languages spoken/ but whc were similar in 
regard to age, socio-^economic backgrounds and intelligence. The conclusion 
was drawn that the bilingual children were handicapped in some aspects of 
language! particularly those related to vocabulary and articulation. Results 
suggest that language difficulties of the bilingual children in this study 
are related to a paucity of linguistic and expetiential stimuli for vocabu* 
lary development and the presence of confused and incorrect language and 
speech patterns in the ncme. 

Cemrelf Inc. **?roject Description Booklet Analysis and Selection Kit ?TP — 

To iCnow Savoir — /* Prepared under U.S. Office of Education Contract 300-75-0358* 

Project Savoir f for French-dominant students* is one of four bilingual 
projects selected as unusuall/:^ successful for developing skillsi abilities 
and self-concepts In studt^nts^whose dominant language is not Enqlish* Ihis 
booklet provides a very thorough desciiption of school and classroom level 
org^iizationi management* cost^^estimatlng i inservice and staff dovelocment i 
use of classroom kimei content areas including both basic skills and cul- 
tural/historical lessons f necessary teacher qualifications and language 
proficiency. The plan is for a two- to five-year maintenance/ttansltional 
program^ teaching techniques and testing are largely left up to the teachen 
and take the form of teacher-generated objectives tor students to accom- 
plish as tasks. Students are evaluated and their work is kept on file. 
The tasks ^|ce teacher-designed and organized considering achievement-level 
studen^. grjA|^gs. Facilities! implementation and phasing-in time are all 
outlined ^fl^^^ booklet. Parental involvement, in the form ot volunteer 
programs^ advisory ccrjnitteesi and assistance in classroom activities i-s 
strongly advocate'^ Concern with cu'. tural and language maintenance and the 
student* s self-concept is evident* The booklet is an extremely detailed and 
technical biiinc^jtal education program proposal* 
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Chapa^ Ricardo, Romeo- English Reading and the Mexican-Amecican Child in 
a Second Grade Bilingual Pcogcani f Ph-D, Dissertation/ Michigan State 
Utiiversity^ 1975. 

An investigation of English reading achievement of Mexican-American 
children in a bilingual program (kindergarten through second grade) , 
Self-^concept of children was also investigated* Itie conclusion was that 
Mexican-^American children in the bilingual program are not hindered in 
English reading achievement over the three-year period analyzed* It was 
also concluded that children in the bilingual program attained successful 
proficiency in Spanish reading^ while maintaining success in English 
reading/ and that the transitional bilingual program provided its par- 
ticipating pupils with proficiency in reading in two languages^ while lot 
hindering their English reading. No difference in self-concept was found 
in the two groups . 

Charge Winona Lee. a Comparison of Certain Structures Written in English 
by Monolingual and Bilingual Sixth Gradacs ^ Dissertation* Boston 
University School of Education^ 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether bilingual twelve- 
year-olds of average and above-average intelligence write English as well 
as their monolingual classmates* Itie results of the investigation supported 
the hypothesis that monolingual and bilingual children differ in their 
written English. Despite significant differences between the two language 
groupSf the bilinguals in the study did df-tionstrate the ability to write 
English. 

Cohen* A.D. ''Innovative Education for La Raza: A Sociolinguistic Assess- 
mt of a Bilingual Education Program in California-" Ph*0. disser** 
tation^ Stanford University* 1973. 

The study examines a series :>f research issues related to bilingual 
education and the effect on the language attitudes of parents whose chil- 
dren ace in a bilingual study- Analysis indicates that Mexican-Ameri- 
can youngsters are becoming literate in both Spanish and English* use * 
Spanish without shame^ more frequently than ^e comparison group* perr, t 
In academic ^ub^ects as well or better than the comparison group* i 
are content about being Mpxican-Amer ican and about their school expt 
ences. Th^a successful experiences of the children have had 3 positive 
effect upon their ^rents. 
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Cohen f Andr^^j* A Sociolin^nistlc Approach to Bilingual Education . Rowley i 
Mass: (Cwoury House Publishers! inc* i 1975* 

Identifies three methodological approaches in the evaluation of the 
Hedvpood City Bilin^nial Educatilon Prtoject; 1) field experiment - ::cinparing 
treatment group to a comparisoa group* 2) sociological survey - children 
in bom groups were interviewed! and 3) ethnographic researbh - the writer 
immersed hijnself in the commur.ity^ Finding; the Mexican American's 
"perfomance in the academic subjects war as good or hotter than that of 
camparison youngsters in an English-only program, and tiey felt better 
about being Mexican-American and abcut their school experience*'* 



*GB* 

Coheni Rosalie A* ''Conceptual Styles* Cultuns Conflict* and Nonverbal Tests 
of Intelligencey" in Cultural Relevance and Educational Issues y ?. lemi 
and Edward Storey, eds*, Boston; Little* Brown and Co.* 1972* 

Deals 'aith cross-*cultural differences -'^ general* and school perfor- 
mance xn cross-*cuitural context in particular* focusing primarily on the 
incompatib.vlity t>o major conceptual styles, the "analytic** (typical of 
the mainstream in the tF,S*A) and the "relatiional*** showing how 6iese styles 
are associated* respectively, vith "formal" and "shared-functior/* primary 
group socialization settings* Recent "culture free" nonverbal ;:ests of 
intelligence are discussed. It is argued that by stressing tne analytic 
conceptual style, thesti tests may discriminate more against certain classes 
of students* 



*GB* 

Cordasco* Francesco* ed. , The Bilin^ual/Bicul tural Child and the Question 
of Intelligence . 

Thirtyfive articles dealing with the testing o^ bilinguals* tL^e 
effects of bilingualism on int3lligence, culture fair testing and other 
information relevant to achievement measurement ^^f bilingual children. 
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CornejOf Ricardo J. "A criterion-Referenced Assessment System for Bilingual 
Beadingi** California Journal of Educational Research , No* 5, pp* 294*301* 

Describes Sober-Espanoli a system for objectives-based evaluation in 
reading! appropriate for children par ticipating *in bilingual ptograms* Itie 
program is a major component of the Program for Research on Objectives-Based 
Evaluation ( PROBE) * 



*H* 

Covey, D*D* An Analytical Stud^of Secondary Freshman Bilingual Education 
and its Effect on Academic Achievement and Attitude of Mexican- American 
Students f Zd*D* Dissertation! Ariz*:ina State University! 1973* 

A study to determine whether; 1> the achievement in Englishi leading 
and MathematJ^cs of 9th grade ^Mexican'/imericans enrolled m a bilingual 
program was significantly different from that of Jtexican'American students 
enrolled in a regular program; 2) the attitude toward selfi school* peers 
and teachers of 9th grade Mexican^Americans enrolled in a bilingual program 
was significantly different from that of ^Mexican-American students enrolled 
in a regular program* 

With the exception of mathematics, findings show that there are 
statistically significant differences between the groups in the academic 
discipline of English and the area of reading* The Mexican-Americans In 
the bilingual program* achieve significantly hi<;her in English and reading* 
1^*ey also show a more favorable attitude toward self, school* peers, and 
teachers than the group in the regular educational program* 



*GB* 

Cummins, James, The Cognitive Development of Bilingual Children; A Rev: ew 
of Recent Research , 1977* 

Studies conducted *ith middle*-class balanced bilinguals in "additive** 
environments, '*here both languages are prestigious/ have generally reported 
that bilinguals showed a higher level of cognitive performance tp*an mono- 
linguals* In these studies, bilinguals showei 'higher level of intelligence* 

The review contrasts the positive experier^.ce vith bilmgualisia of 
bilingual children in "additive*' environments '^ith the difficulties experi- 
enced -^y bilingual cliil-ren in "subtractive" er:viroat**ents. The author 
suggests that "there :s4y be threshold levels of lin<juistic conference -^.ich 
bilingual children must attain in order both to avoid cognitive deficits 
ar^d to allow the pocentJ^aL benef:.ciai aspects of becoming bilir.gual to 
mf luer cccnz t^ve growz^, * 

is:] 
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* J* 

Dalvim Durvey, R* An Evaluation of Bilingual Education with a Cross 
Cultural Emphasis Designed for Navalo and Non-Navaio students in 
San Juan Countv> lltah^ 1969-71 , Ed*D* Dissertation ^ Brigham Young 
University! 1971* 

The purpose of this study was t» determine if there were significant 
differences in academic achievement and oral English development between 
pupils enrolled in the bilingual educational program in San Juan School 
District ^nd pupils enrolled in a conventional p-ogram in the control 
schools in the same school district during the ;969-1971 school year* 

Findings revealed that kindergarten and first grade Indiw and non- 
Indian pupils enrolled in the bilingual program made gains ^ich were 
equal to or significantly greater in academic achievement than gains made 
by pupils enrolled in the control schools* Differences in academic achieve^ 
mentf however* during grade two favored the control group* Minor differ^ 
ences in oral English development generally favored the experimental group* 



Danofff Malcolm V* Evaluation of the Impact of ZSEA Title VII Spanish/ 

English Bilingual Education Program) Overview of Study and Findings i 
American Institutes for Research on the Behavioral Sciences^ Palo Altoi 
California! Marchi 1978* 

Fourth and final report on study of the impact of bilingual education 
provides an overview of the design of the study and summary of the 
findings* Ihe goals of the original study were; 1) to determine the 
cognitive and t^ie affective impact of B/E on students in Spanish/English 
bilingual education projects funded by Title VII/ 2) to describe the 
educational processes operating in these projects, j) to identify those 
educational practices -^fiich result in greater gains in student achiei^emont, 
4) to determine per student costs associated vith each project* 
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*GB* 

De Avllai E.A. and B* Havassy* "Uie Testing of Minority Children! a Neo- 
Plagetian Approachi" Today's Education ! 1974f Vol* 63, No* 4, 
p. 72* 

Presents a neo-Piagetian model of listening desigr-ad by De Avila 
and Havassy, which they deem more reliable than standardized testing, 
because it allows for differences ir* language and ethnicity* The in** 
accuracy of standardized testing in measuring the skills of minority 
children is due to; 1) heavy reliance and socialization practices of the 
minority culture; 2) productivity or level of appropriation; and 3) 
experience in specific learning, i*e*, vocabulary skills* Uie authors also 
draw from Program Assessment Pupil Instruction (PAPI), a computerized ■ 
system designed for admiziistrative or searching needs. 



*H* 

Del Puono, X*A* The Ralationship of Bilingual/Bicultural Instruction to 
the Achievement and Self*Concept of Seventh Grade Mexican-American 
Students f Ph*0* Dissertation, mchigan State University! 1971. 

Study probes the relationship of a bilingual/bicultural school 
program and the achievement and academic self-concept of Mejcican-American 
seventh grade students* Although it cannot be stated that the cause 
for file differences found was the direct effect of the treatment, it can be 
concluded that Me?cican**Ainerican seventh grade students in the bilingual/ 
bicultural program did significantly better in school achievement and had a 
more positive self-concept of their ability than did Mexican-American 
seventh grade students the traditional program. 
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*H* 

de Weffer/ Rafaela del Carmen Elizondo. Effects of First Language , 

Instruction in Academic and Psychological Development of Bilingual 
Children , Ph*D. Dissertation, Illinois Institute of Technology! 1972. 

Ihe ijnpuct of bilingual education on the academic performance of first 
graders of Spazii^-speaking background is assessed i and empathy in teachers 
and teacher aides as a dimension in the bilingual program is explored, ihe 
results underline the positive impact of bilingual education in Spanish- 
speaking children. Ihe children in the bilingual program achieved in 
English language and Zhglish mathematics at the same rate as children in 
the comparison group. Ihe results highlighted the significantly higher 
achievement that children had in Spanish mathematics and Spanish language 
while the bilingual counterparts in the comparison group lost fluency in 
Spanish * 



*GB* 

Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education* Teacher Train - 
ing Bibliography; An Annotated Listing of Materials for Bilingual Bi - 
cultural Teacher Sducation * Austin/ Texas; DACBE, 1976. 

li^notated listing of materials of potential use in training tea(;her? 
and adminiSTxators for service in bilingual bicultural education programs. 
Materials were recommended hy educators at institutions of higher learning, 
state education agenciesi the Texas Infbrmation Service at the Education 
Service Center/ Region XIIIi Austin, and the dACB£ staff* Entries are ar- 
ranged topically under: Bilingual Sducatiom Teacher Training, Cultura? 
Avareness/ Ihe Student, language Acquisition and Second Language Learning, 
Methods and Materials, Evaluation! and Indexes. Lists sources that focus 
on theories of 3E, defintions of bilingualistn, biculturalisni , models, pro- 
gram descriptions, how to teach different cultures/ bilingual students and 
language learning/ evaluation of studentsi teachers and programs, etc. 
Good point of departure for more intensive/extensive study* 
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Edelman, M* "Ihe Contex tualization of School Children's Bilingualisin,'* 
Modern Language Journal f 1969, vcl* 53, pp* 179*182* 

Ihe degree of contextualization of language use was measured in 34 
bilingual Puerto Rican students* ihey report that they use Sp^*'^-* more 
frequently when talking to their peers, their families and in tl*- 
borhoods than they do in school and in diurch. Ihe relative pCK .ncy 
scores were in general agreement with these usage scores — the greci.ist 
differences between English and Spanish proficiency scores being observed 
for the domain of education and the smallest for the domain of family* 



*GB* 

EscobedO/ Teresa Herrera, Culturally Responsive Early Childhood , Los 
Angeles, Ca.t Cal Education State tFniversity, 1978* 

T^e author maintains that culturally responsive programs incorporate 
the child's native language and cultural Iciowledge as part of the cur- 
riculum. Available data on six early childhood bilingual education pro- 
grams reveals varying degrees of cultural responsiveness. It is concluded 
that further researdi is required to determine the effectiveness of dif*- 
ferent approaches and the extent to i^ich cul turally^bound cognitive styles 
exist in non- English- speaking children* 



*GB/OLC* 

Evers, Karl'^Heinz Willie* T^e Effects of Bilingualism on the Recall of 
h'ord ^ Presented Aurally , University of Minnesota, 1979, 

Tir^ purpose of this study was to determine whether words repeated 
aurally in Eji-'lish and German are as well retained as wrds repeated in 
a single language, and how translation is involved in cognitive processes 
of bilingual ^.ub^ects* Results indicate that in aa unconnected discourse, 
a bilingual pe,*$on stores items in terms of their semantic and not their 
morpnertii^, or Phcneiic properties. 
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*GB* 



Fantinif A* E, Language Accfuisitioa of a Bilingual Child: A Socioliagjis tic 
Perspective (To Age Five) i Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Texas 
at Austin! 1974. 

Ihis is a sociolinguis tic analysis of language acquisition based on 
longitudinal observation of one bilingual child. Analysis of t^e data sug- 
gests that tiie child begins differentiation almost immediately upon contact 
with the two-^language system, that this differentiation is facilitated by 
the separate use of each language on tiie environment and that the child is 
capable of complete code-^switching as early as age 2,8, 



Fiege^ Xollmavn, Laila :4aria, Reading and Recall Among SilinguaJ. and 
Dialect Speaking Childrem ?h*D, Dissertation^ University of 
California t Irvine ^ 1975, 

"ih^ study compares the oral reading performance of English-speaJ^ing 
Blacks and bilingual Hexxcan-^ American children. Standard English^^speaking 
children are used as reference. 



Fishmam Joshua^ A,, et ai, "Guidelines for Testing Minority 3roi:p 
Children^" in gducatioi for the Disadvan taged i A, Harry Passow^ 
Miriane Goldberg^ and ihraham J* Tannenba'jm, ^ds,, r.ew York; Holt 
Rinehartf and /Jinst::>ne, 1967, 

In this rather technical article the reliability^ reality and inter- 
pretation of results of standardized aptitude and achievement tests 
given to minority and "culturally disadvantaged" children are discussed. 
It IS sucgestied t''^,at t^ase tests tic l:>nger be rout-inely and mechanically 
adminis teredo but be used vith an mfomed appreciation of tr.eir benefits 
as '^11 as their limtaticr^s and i:e in terprst'^^^ vith an 'inders tar,dir.g of 
Atiat IS behind 'ire sc:>res. 
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GdlneSi Catherine Joan Dorsey* The Effect of an English Program and a 

Spanis h /English Program Upon Concept Development in Bilingual Children * 
Fh*D* Dissertation/ Fordham University/ 1976, 

Ihe study was undertaken to determine the effects of a bilingual 
llterature"based concept development program on the acquisition of selected 
concepts of four- and f ive-year*old Spanish-speaking children* A major 
conclusion is that participation in the ^>panish/En^lish treament produced 
significantly higher scores than the English treatment* Sex had little 
effect on test scores* Ihe development of a bilingual program with both 
Spanish-spea.kin^ and English-speaking teachers and assistants was most 
beneficial for the progress of the preschool Spanish- speaking youngsters* 



Galveni Robert Rogers* Bilingualism As It Relates to Intelligence Test Scores 
and School Achievement Among Culturally Deprived Spanish-American 
Children / Ph*D* Dissertation / East Texas State University^ 1967, 

Ihe purpose of the s\udy was to investigate (1) che relationship 
between intelligence test scores and school achievement as they relate to 
billngualisn among culturally deprived children of Spanish-American parent- 
agei and (2) the possibility of mors accurat(*ly evaluating the intelli- 
gence of bilingual children* It was concluded that bilingual culturally 
deprived Spanish-American children scored better when the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children was administered in Spanish rather than in 
English* in particular the verbal section had a greater increase in 
points* Ihe study indicates that the use of achievement tests for deter- 
fnlnin^ school achievement is not a satisfactory measure for bilingual 
children. 
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Gardiner, JeanneCtc. The Effectiveness ot Bilingual Education on second 
Grade Children f td.D* Dissertation, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1573 . 



achievemetic and self-concept of children as a result of participation 
in bilingual education* Academic achievement was highly significant, 
favoring the experimental group (Bilingual Program) in the French and 
English language arts, the French Mathematics Achievement and the Stanford 
Mathematics Achievement test. 



Gardner^ Robert C. ^ and Wallace, E* Lambert* Attitudes and Motivations 
i n Second Language Learning , Rowleyf Mass*: Newbury House^ 1972* 

A report on twelve years of research during which stixients with a 
bicultural background in Canada^ Maine, Lotiisianaf Connecticut^ and the 
Philippines A-ete studied to determine how the cognitive and affective 
realms influence the capacity to learn a second language. It was found 
that students with an ethnocentric cutlooV: tended to learn the second 
language poorly. 



^<*nessee f F. ^ G. R* Tucker, and w*E* Lambert* *'Communicatiort Skills of 
Bilingual Children,*' Child Developmen ts 1975, 46, pp. 1010-1014. 

In order to test -^hetiier schooling m a second language affected 
social skills, three groups of school children ( kindergarten^ first and 
second grade) were tested m interpersonal verbal communication tasks- 
:ne group of children attended English schools (Controls); another group 
attended French schools ^ Partial Unmersion) and a tiiir^ group attended a 
total French i^Twnersion program, "Hie children -^'ere asked to explain how 
to play a ^ame to two different listeners^ on% of them blindfolded. The 
vwo immersion groups related more about tne naterials of the gans uo the 
oLindfolded groupf snaring differential sensi:J.vity m ir^^zerpersonal con^- 
"^.n:,catl^n * 



Ih 




f this study is to investigate changes in academic 
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Gonzalez, Gustavo* The Identification of Competencies for Child Develop* 
ment Associates Working vitfi Chicano Children , Final Report, 
Washington, D*C*: Child Development Associate Consortium, inc*f 1974* 

rnie purpose of this investigation vas to Identify necessary cultural, 
language and cognitive skills and teaching methods for Child Development 
Associates working with Chicano children* 



*GB* 

Grove, C^L*W. (Comp)* The Intensively Annotated Bibliography on Cross-- 
Cultural Problems in Educa^tion , Hew York; Inst* of International 
Studies, Columbia University, 1975* 

Includes 125 Items and lists books^ and where they can be located^ It 
also lists documents that deal with problems in human interaction due to 
differences in cultural background and specifically those that relate cross' 
cultural differences tu the edu^^ational process in a school setting* Among 
the topics dealt with are language and linguistics, bilingual educeition, 
pre' and inservice education, nonverbal education, visual perception, 
cultural patterns, testing non^mainstreain children, and international 
exchange programs* 



*GB* 

Hanners, Josiane Frieda^Alire * Interdependent and Independent States 
of the Bilingual 's ?wo Languages ^ Ph*D* Dissertation, McGill 
University, Canr^da, 1973^ 

To investigate the interdependencies of a bilingual* s two languages 
a series of experiments was ccmducted using various techniques to elicit 
different degrees of cross-language interaction* Ihe overall results 
demonstrate that verbal material is decoded by bilincruals, suggesting that 
there is no effective language^switch mechanism functioning at the input 
leveli Bilinguals are, however, capable of deciding m t^*iich language they 
vill encode a response and this deciiaon is independent of both the decod* 
ing processes and the senantic aspect of the to-be^encoded response* 
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Harris/ David P* Test.tn<g En<?lish as a Second Language , New York: McGraw 
Hill, '?69* 

this text presents measures used to test English language skill in 
non-English dominant or foreign students* He discusses tests of grammati- 
cal structure, auditory discrimination, vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
writing ability, oral production, etc*, as well as reliability/ validity, 
basic test statistics, and practical concerns such as preparing, adminis- 
tering and interpreting a test* Included is a short bibliography of works 
on language testing and general ^.vasurement* 



*H* 

Hlckey, T* "Bilingualism and the Measurement of Intelligence and Verbal 
Learning Ability,'* Exceptional Children , 1972, Vol* 38, pp* 24-28* 

Study analyzes some cf th^ probleras of assessing intelligence and 
verbal learning ability anj^ng Mexican-American preschoolers* Ihese bilin- 
gual children encountered greater difficulty in correctly identifying 
verbal noun concepts on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test* Structural 
and idiomatic differences between the English and St>anish languages were 
thought bo be the source of the difficulty* ih'y study emphasizes the 
dangers of reliance upon methods of evaluation and prediction Which are not 
analogous to the context of the particular learning style* 



*GB/OLC* 

Modes, Phyllis , A psycholinguis tic Study of F^adinq Miscues of Yiddish-- 

English Bilingual Children , Ed* * Dissertation , Wayne State tfirjiversity 
1976* 

Goodman's psycholinguis tic theory of the i?ading process is studied 
through the oral reading ndscues generated by six children who are bilin-- 
gual in Yiddish and English* Ttiis study shows how the reading miscues and 
processes refle<.t "tulmgual training* It decermines the relationship of 
miscues to reading comprehens ion f adds new data to bilingual reading re' 
search, and demonstrates the Reading Miscue Inventory's effectiveness in 
analyzing t±te reading processes of chldren ^^ho use a foreign alphabet* 
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Johnson, Bruce Edward* Abilityi Achievement and Bilingualismi A Compara- 
tive Study Involving $panish*Speakinq and English-Speaking Children 
at the sixth Grade Level , Bd*0* Dissertation! University of Maryland! 
1962* 

Ihe s^dy explores the following: (1) Is it possible to predict 
differences between Mexican and Anglo children on group tests from a given 
theoretical framework about cognitive functioning?; (2) Do tests themselves 
provide adequate data t& support conclusions concerning the differences 
existing between Mexican and Anglo school children?; and (3) Given a 
curriculum designed to encourage the learning of English incidentally as « 
languacei do the children experiencing this exhibit superior test per- 
formance compared to children not so involved? 

It is concluded that: (1) Ability and achievement test differences 
between idexican and Anglo children can* with reservations! be predicted 
from a given theoretical framework about cognitive functioning; (2) Ability 
and achievement differences do exist to a significant degree between Anglo 
and Mexican children; (3) Ihe differences existing between Spanish-speaking 
and English-speaking children can be adequately measured by available group 
testsr (4) The curriculum evaluated in this study did not produce superior 
performance on the part of children experiencing it ^en compared to a 
control group lacking only this curriculum experience; and tS) Changes in 
ability and achievement scores were equivalent in value and in direction 
for both tile Mexican and Anglo children* 



*A* 

Jolsoni Pak-leung Mg* The Effects of Bilingual Science, Instruction on the 

Vocabulary Comprehension Achievement! and Conceptualization of Slenentary 
School Chinese Children Whose Second Language is English i Ed*-0* OiS' 
sertationi University of California^ Los Angelesi 1970* 

The effects of bilingual instruction as revealed in several aspects of 
science learning are investigated* Ihe study measures the differences in 
vocabulary! comprehension! achievement and conceptualxzation between two 
groups of Chinese children who were taught monolingual ly (using English) 
and bilingually (using both English and Cantonese* a Chinese dxalect) * On 
the basis of statistical evidence^ it ws found n:at children taugh t biling- 
ually surpassed children taught monolingually only in vocabulary at the 
0»05 confidence level and in conceptualization only at the 0,001 confidence 
level. Recommendations are -'nade to teach vocabulary and concepts biling^ 
ually and comprehension nionolincualiy. 
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"GB* 



Joseph f lUidzre* Bicultural Socialisation and the Measurement of Intelligence i 
Ri*D* Dissertationi Georgia State University, School of Education! 1975* 

Uie purpose of this investigation is to shov that IQ tests represent a 
special kind of measurement instrument; tiiey are systems of classifications 
of individuals witii reference to others* Uie rerults indicated that tradi- 
tional tests of intelligence are specific to certain ethnic*-socio*-econcmic 
groups* 



*GB* 

Krashem Stephen D* ''Language Acquisition and Language Learning in the 

Late-Entry Bilingual Education Program*" in Language Developmerit in a 
Bi-lingual Setting * Pomona, Calif*: National Multilingual-Multicul- 
tural Materials Development Center, California State Polytechnic 
University, 1979, pp* 100-111* 

This paper discusses research findings about and suggestions for the 
facilitation of language learning in children^ adolescents and adults* Cer- 
tain principles of language acquisition appear to be universal and result in 
striking similarities between first and second language learning. Altiiough 
there is encouraging evidence that children can learn a second language very 
well with only a teacher as the source of primary linguistic data; perfection 
in learning the second language appears to be dependent upon contact vith 
peers -/vho speak the native language* 
* Some researchers clain that adult and adolescent learners have the same 

acquisition capacities, but others cite the effects of psychological changes 
and cognitive development, namely Piaget's formal operations, The psycholog- 
ical and social changes include reluctance to reveal oneself (because the 
learner has begun to reason about his c-m mental constructions and realizes 
others are thinking about himi too)* Nationalismi group pridei and unfavor- 
able attitudes toward other groups seem to inhibit learning* 

Overt speech by the learner seems not to be necessary for langauge ac- 
qujisitd.on* The "critilcal period" for language acquisition is thought to 
close sometiime around puberty* First language acquisition seems ineveitable 
in normal children with normal life situations, and complete second language 
:aastery xs common, given sufficient interaction vith nati'/e speakers in chil- 
dren under 10 years of age. When a child is in an environment rich in the 
target language/ language classes do not significantly i.^crease proficiency. 

These findings imply that late-entry bilingual education students can 
besi: be helped by simplified reading materials a.^d contextualized practices 
and methods that provide active involvement in real language -use situations. 
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*A/H/F/OU:/GB* 

Kittel, Jocke E* ''Bilingual ism and Language — Non-Language Intelligence Scores 
of Third-Grade Children" in Journal of Educational Research V* S2t no* 
1959* 

Ihe author begins with the following questions: 

o Do third grade children with a bilingual environment, regardless of 
the specific foreign language, score significantly differently on 
language and non-language sections of the California Short Form 
Mental Maturity Test than do third grade children of a unilingual 
environment? 

o Is the foreign birth of one, both or neither parent significant in 
^is respect? 

o Is the occupational rating of the child's parent significant? 

o Are sex and chronological age factors significant? 

o Do test score differences affect reading ability? 

StatJstiical tests are run on information drawn from school records in 
an att^pt to answer these questions* Itie bilingual subgroup represented 
15 different languages, in an effort to control for language-specific 
traits* results are tabulated and charted* Ihe author concludes; 

o Ihird grade children with a bilingual environment scored lower 
on the language section of the California Test of Mental 
Maturity than the unilinguals* 

o Unilingual children of middle occupational class parents scored 
higher than bilingual children of middle or low occupational class 
parents. 

o Parent's place of birthi children's sex and chronological age 
did not account for test score differences* 

o Reading ability appeared not to be effected* 
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6*2 STUDEMT EVALUATXOK 



I^bertf W*E*, G*R* Tackeri a*id A. d'Angelejan* *<Co9nitive and Attitudinal 
Consequences of Bilingual Schooling," Journal of Educational Psychology ^ 
1973, 65, pp* 141-159* 

Hiis is a progress report on a coininunity*based educational experiment 
designed to develop bilingual competence by having English-speaking children 
instX'Jcted in French* The report, a sequel tr a 1969 Journal of Educational 
Psychology article, describes the progress of children at the end of grade 
5 with regard to linguistic development in both English and French i cogni- 
tive developtaent and changes in intergroup attitudes* 



Legarreta-Marcaidai Dorothy* An Investiigation of the Use or Non-^Usg of 

Formal English as a Second Languajte (ESL) Trainin<T on the Acquisition 
of English by Spanish Speaking Kindergarten Children in Traditiional 
and Bilingual Classrooms i ?h*D* Dissertatiiooi University of California, 
Berkeley, 19^75* 

This longitudinal study investigates the facilitative effects of four 
different program models on both acquisition of English and nainteoance of 
Spanish by native $panish*sp6aking kindergarten children* %e four program 
raodels or treatments are,- (1) traditional, no SSL, (2) traditional, with 
ESL, (3) Bilingual, unbalanced language, no ESL, (4) Bilingual-balanced 
language, no ESL, (5) Bilingual, unbalanced language, with ESL* Ihe 
results indicate that the advanced bilingual treatment with no formal ESL 
training enhances cortnunicatiive competence i;i Spanish and English ^^ile 
facilitating comprehension of English, as well as vocabulary in both 
Danish and English* 




6,2 STUDENT EVALUATION 



*A/H* 

Lewis, Hilda and Ed*«ird R, Lewis, "written Language Performance of Sixth* 
Grade Children of Low socio*£conoicic status from Bilingual and from 
Monolingual Backgrounds**, in The Jotarnal of Experimental Education , 
V, 33, no, 3,, 1969, 

Ihe author tested two bilingual groups, one Uiere both languages had 
shared roots (English and Spanish) and one in i4iich the two languages had 
dissimilar roots, (English-^Chlnese) to ascertain three points regarding 
written language performance of bilinguals* All subjects were drawn from a 
low SES group, ihe questions posed were; 

o Given normal intelligence and normal achievement/ do low SES 
Chinese^bilinguals and Spanish*bilinguals differ in written 
language performance* (seven areas of written language txaits 
were analyzed*) 

o Within linguistic groups are sex differences significant* 

o ^at is the relationship between extent of bilingual back* 
ground and written language performance in English* 

Ihe test consisted of a composition assignment based on a silent film* 
Twenty minutes were allowed each child to describe »hat was in the film, 
Ihe most significant finding was: 

o Ihe relationship between extent of bilingual background and 
written language performance was "slights in all groups* 

Tables of s'"atistical tiests on a variety of variables are included* 
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6*? STUDENT EVALUATIOH 



*H* 

Llbradof Xeno Vasquez* An Experimental Pilot Bilingual Model School for Iran -- 
3ient Mexican*American Students , University of Oregon, 1969* 

Describes tlie Experimental Pilot Bilingual ttode\ School for transient 
Mexican-American students (K-12)* The main objective of this model school is 
to Integrate the transient and stable Mexican-American students into the regu- 
lar classroom at the earliest possible t^e* An outline that has specific 
plws for a future experimental pilot bilingual model school for Mexican-Amer- 
icans is included* An evaluatilon of a brief pilot testilng program which has 
compared the achievements of Mexican- Americans in a southern California junior 
high school under monolingual and bilingual teachers, using the $t^mford 
Achievement Testi is also included* 



*P/GB* 

Lirai Juda R* An Investilqatilon of Bilingual Teacher Training and Its 
Effect on Bilingual Bicultural Instruction * 

An investilgatilon of bilingual teacher training and its effect on 
bilingual/bicultural instructilon* Includes a review of the literatnire 
and teacher training for a bilingual/bicultural program in a Texas school 
district* Focuses on the acadwic achievement of language minority groupSi 
success facers in bilingual educatilon programs, bilingual teacher certil- 
ficatilon and conpetenciesi correlations between teacher attitudes and 
bilingual educatilon, bilingual educatilon program rationales! inclusion of 
culture in instruction programsi and the University of Texas at Austin 
Teacher Prepratilon Programi New York City Bilingual Teacher Intern Programi 
and six French bilingual projects in New England and Louisiana* 
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6*2 STOPEHT CTALOAmOH 



*H* 

Los Angeles City Unified School District* Early Childhood Education Prekinder - 
gartenj Prograjg Guide for Teadiers i Los Angelesi Calif* 

Describes learning ^experiences for children just entering school* Ihe 
guide is written in English and Spanish but instructions are in English* con- 
tains a list of the general characteristics of the preschool child ages 2, 3, 
and 4* It also contains a bibliography of professional and children*s books 
that pertain to preschool education* Cognitive skills to be developed 
includes (1) perceptt^l motor skills as they relate to reading and general 
body movement, (2) vocabulary, listening, and pre-reading skills, (3) thinking 
and problem solving in the areas of sciencei social studies, and mathematilcsi 
and (4) self-expression through art and music* 

In the affective domain, the guide hopes to help the child (1) to feel 
good about himself and about others, (2) to develop and interest in learning, 
and (3) to be more receptive to learning* 



Luhmani R*A* The Social Bases of Thinking and Speakin^i A Study of Bilin<?ual 
Chicago Children ^ Ph*D* Dissertation! University of Kansasi 1974* 

Ihe purpose of this study is to relate language and cognition to social 
environment* Fi*^dings related that variatilon in logic occurred across tiie 
town and rural children and across Spanish and English* it was also found 
that the nature of the diild^s direct experience with the objects he grouped 
had a ma^or bearing *ipon the manner in »hich he conceptualized the logic he 
applied to th^* A significant finding is that the logic of symbolic group* 
ing is directly related to the social and linguistiic experiences that chil-^ 
dre-i have with the objects they group* Ihe preference for different '^^inds 
of logic does not, however, necessarily alter the content of the groups they 
form. 

*GB* 

yiackeyt "Bilingual interference: Its Analysis and Measurement! Journal 
of Communication ^ 1965, Vol. 15, pp* 239-249» 

An examination of the meaning of interferences its relation to the 
language behavior of the bilingual; its analysis? ar^i its sieasurement* 
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6*2 STUDEKT EVALU^TIOM 



♦GB* 

Martin, K* Chen* Intelligence and Bilingudliam aa Independent variate3 
in a Study of Junior High School Students of chineae Peacent i Ed*0* 
Dissertation! University of California! Berkeley, 1964* 

An investigation of the effects of bilingualismi separately and in 
different combinations, on linguistic skills as measwed by English tests* 
It is inferred that bilingualiam is a factor in the inferior performance 
of bilinguals* As the bilinguals have to grapple with two languages that 
are syntactically different* they have not succeeded in progressing from 
liie stage of syncetism to the stage of analysesi with the result that they 
cannot discern the finer points in English usage* ohe evidence produced 
in this study supports the recommendation that the introduction of a second 
language in the elementary school ciirricula be delayed until it c-m be 
demonstrated that the children have learned their English skills reasonably 
veil* 



McClintoni Johnnie W* Ef fectilveness of a Bilingual vocational-'Technical 

Developmental Program , Ph*D* Dissertatiloni University of Missoiirii 
Columbia! 1972* 

Ihe study evaluated the effectiveness the Bilingual vocational -Technical 
Developmental ^ogram at Texas State Technical Instiltute-^Harlingea Campusi 
through achievement testilng in both English and idiomatic Spanish languages* 
The bilingual approach is found tn be effective and should used* E>ccept for 
special caseSf achievement testing should use standardized English version 
tests, since the Mexican* American student can express his competencies at 
least as well through written English as through written Spanish* Ihe 
advantage of the bilingual approach to instruction is in oral communication 
rather than through written expression fbr these students* 



6*2 STUDEHT EVALOATIOH 



McClurei Erica, and James ifentz* "Oode^Switching in children Karratives," 
Paper presented at the Mld-*ftmerican Linguistics Conference! 0* of K* , 
1975* 

Ihree stories told by a group of MexiCan-flmerican diildren living in 
a small Illinois town are considered syntactically* Code-switching seems 
to follow a pattern and language dominance may explain why switching to 
find the ri^t word is more prevalent when speaking Spanish than when speak- 
ing English* 



McDowell, Earl Ernest* A Methodological Study of Compound and Coordinate 
Bilingualistti f Ph,D» Dissertation f Ihe University of Nebraska^Lincoln, 
1974* 

The purpose of this study is to determine if undimensional semantic 
differential scoresi TOEFL scores in English and Spanish i SAT scores in 
English and Spanishi and MAT scores in English and Spanish might be used 
to classify compound and coordinate bilinguals* Post hoc analysis indi* 
Gated that (1) background data classified bilinguals as conpound or coor- 
dinate! (2) subjects with compound backgrounds rated semantic differential 
scales significantly different than did coordinate bilingualsi (3) subjects 
vith compound backgrounds scored significantly better on the three Spanish 
tests than did coordinate bilinguals^ and (4) semantic differential scores 
and MAT Spanish scores *^re the best criterion measures* 
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6*2 STUDENT EVALUATIOtl 



M^rceri Jane Implication3 of Current Assessment procedures for Mexican* 
American Children ^ Bilingvial Education Paper Seriesi Vol* 1, Ho* 1, 
California State Departinent of Mental Hygictnef Sacrantentoi California! 
August 1977* 

Failure to take into account cultural differences and failure to 
recognize the cultural biases in standardized Intelligence testsi i*e*, the 
Hechsler Intelligence Scale for Children jind the Stanford Binet Intelligence 
TestSf are the primary reasons for disproportionately large numbers of 
(Sexican-American children being labeled as mentally retarded* itie author 
suggests the following three-step process as the pluralistic evaluation of 
intelligence: (1) identifying aociocultural characteristics correlated 
with IQ for Mexican^^American diildrenM2) developing a sociocultural index 
for classifying children/ and (3) interpreting IQ against two norms based' 
on the distribution of scores for persons frcxn comparable sociocultural 
backgrounds. 



Miller arady pri^ductionsi mc* The Early Learning Fi:.mstrip liibrary i Sew York* 

Designed to enable the students to attain skills in making observations i 
making inferences! and .understanding logical sequence^ cause and effects and 
opposites* Also included is a list of books and records related to the film* 
strips and music and lyrics to several songs ^ich can be used to follow up 
and enrich the films txips* Includes three to seven years English/^anish^-six 
films&ipSf six cassettesi and a Teacher's Guide* 
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6*2 STODENT EVALTOTIOW 



HodianOf Hancy Oocio* Reading Coroprehension in the National Language: 

A Comparative Study of Bilingual and All-Spanish Approaches to Reading 
Instruction in Selected Indian Schools in the Hi<riilands of Chiapas, 
MexicO f Ph*D, Dissertation, tJew Ybrk University! 1966* 

Ihe purpose of this study is to determine whether reading comprehen* 
slon in tfie national language can be achievea effectively by members 
of linguistic minorities »hen all reading instruction is offered in that 
language* Ihe hypothesis of the study was that reading comprehension in 
the national language is best achieved when all reading instruction is 
offered in that language* ihis hypothesis was not substantiated by tht^ 
data* It appears that i^ungsters of linguistic minorities learn to read 
with greater ccoiprehenslon in the national language ^^en they first become 
literate in their mother tongue, rather ihan ^&ien they receive all reading 
instruction in tlie national language* 



wrgani J*C* The Effects of Bilingual Instruction on the English Lan<Tuage 
Arts Achievement of First Grade Children i'* Bd*D* Dissertation! North- 
western State University of Louisiana^ 1971* 

Ihe study investigates Aether first grade pupils ^o coae from 
bilingual families obtain significantly higher scores through a bilingual 
educational program than bilingual first grade pupils ^o are from a 
monolingual educational program* On all measures*-^ analyzing words without 
the aid of contexti reading compr<£hension and spelling^^those taught 
by a bilingual program scored higher* Both groups did equally well in 
vocabulary and word study skills* 

The study finds that that first grade pupils from bilingual families 
who attend bilingual schools demonstrate greater competency in analyzing 
wordSf in ccmprehension of reading passages, and In ability to spell words* 
It appears urther that a bilingual educational program for first grade 
pupils from bilingual families is superior to a monolingual educational 
program for similar pupils in terms of reading achievement* 



Mowderf Barbara* "Assessing the Bilingual Handicapped Studenti" ?sych oloq y 
on the SchoolS f Vol* I6f Mo. I, pp* 42*50* 1979* 

Ihis paper explores the issues involved in assessing bilingualism and 
Jiandicapping conditions of bilingual/ culturally different children. In 
additdorif it evaluates dhe assessment: methods ^at have been devised* 
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6t2 STUDENT EVAIUWIOH 



Olesinif Joset The Effect of Bilingoal Instruction on the ftclileveinent oi 

Elementary Pupiltf i Ph*D* Dissertation! Bast Texas State University, 1971t 

In this study the achievements of two composite groups of bilingual 
students in the subject areas of voc&bulary^ reading, spelling, language, 
arithmetic concepts are evaluated to determine if bilingual instruction had 
made a significant difference in the academic achievements of th^ childrerit 
Ihe result indicate that bilingual children of both sexes achieve greater 
gains in the academic curricula ^iien they are instructed with bilingual 
methodSf Bilingual instruction reduces the language handicap that bilingual 
children encounter at schoolt 



Pealf Et and WtEt Lambertt "Ihe Relationship of Bilingualism to Intelligence!" 
psychological Monographs ^ 1962, Volt 76, Not 27, pp* 1-23t 

Uiis paper includes a review of the literature for studies concerning 
the detrimental effects of bilingualism on intelligence! the favorably 
effects of bllingualism on intslligencei and no effect of bllingualism on 
Xntelligencet The author presents the research designed to examine more 
extensively die effects of bilingualism on the intellectual functiioning of 
children and to explore die relations between bilingualism i i^chool achieve** 
ment and students' attitudes to the second languaget Ihe researchers 
conclude that '^bilinguals performed significantly better than monolinguals 
on both verbaJ and non-verbal intelligence testSt" It is argued that liiey 
have a language asset, are more facile at concept formationi and have a 
greater mutual flexibility* 



Perinparayagam, Granesmarant Towards Becoming Bilingual - Cognitive and 
Semantic Considerations in Language Acouisition i 'Ihiru Sa j , PhtDt 
Dissertation! The University of SJew Mexicoi ig73t 

Reports an experinient cop.ducted on a group of twenty nine-year^-olds 
and ten-year-olds to discover the process of second language acquisition 
-vhen the terminal produce Is a monolingual in the second languaget 

Ihe author concluded that if the terminal product is to be th; ^econd 
language dominant bilir.gual^ greater emphasis should be placed oi ^cr^ 
bulary rather than on syr.taxt 



♦GB* 
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6*2 STUDEMT EVALUATXOB 



Pbllipf Albert Bolgee* The Effect of teadier Spanish Language Fluency 
Upon student Achievement in a Bilingual Science Program i Ph*D* 
Dissertation, St* John's University, 1967* 

Ihis dissertation investigates the effects of two different types of 
bilingual science instructors upon student science achievement in a bi- 
lingual science program* It als.j considers the influence of student 
bilingual dominance upon science criterion scores used t& determine program 
success and to compare teacher effec^veness* 

Ihe investigation revealed that: Bilingual science education for 7th 
grade Jr* high school students of Hispanic backgbround resulted in student 
achievement significantly different foom that of comparable students in the 
conventional program* Bilingual science programs obtained superior results 
only when conducted by fluent Spanish speaking science teachers* Between the 
bilingual class taught by the fluent teacher and the bilingual class taught 
by the non^flcent teachers, the results favored the classes taught by 
fluent teachers* Ihe control and experimental classes were comparable in 
terms of science ability but they were not comparable in the extent to 
»hich each group used Spanish outside school* Demonstrated group differ- 
ences in bilingual domain might be an uncontrolled factor which might have 
changed the result had it been controlled* 



PhillipSf Susan U* "Acquisition of Rules fpt-- Appropriate Speech Usagei" in 

Bilingual Schooling in the U*S* - A Sourcebook for Educational t^ersonnel f 
Francesco Cordasco^ sd* , >Tew York: McGraw Hill, 1976* 

Foeports that Indian children fail to parUcipate verbally in classroom 
interaction because the social conditions for participatiCHi to which they 
have become accustomed m the Indian community are lacking. Educators should 
not assume that because Indian children speajc English they have also assimi- 
lated all the socio-linguistic rules underlying interaction in classroom and 
other non-Indian social situations ^^ere English is spoken* 
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6*2 STUDEWT EVALUATION 



♦GB* 



Ramirez* Arnolfo G* ''Language Dominance and Pedagogical Considerations*" 
m Language Development in a Bilingual Setting * pomonai Calif*: 
National Multilingual'Multicultural Materials Development Ctenteri 
California state Polytechnic University! 1979* pp* 156-170* 

Ihe first part of this paper analyzes tests of language dominance and 
their advantages and drawbacks* The second part discusses pedagogical 
applications of the knowledge about a student's language dominance* Two 
questions tiiat are still open to debate are: 1) will a child le£urn to read 
more rapidly if initial reading instruction is in the mother tongue? 2) 
Are the rates of learning educationally-related skills the same in the 
vernacular and second language? The critera for language use in content 
areas ^re not cleari 

1* utiilitariant based on available materials^ the languages used in 
later grades; 

2* con text*indecendentf 

3* context-sensitive: based on psychological or social factors; 

4* code**al ternation teaching strategies: avoids compartmentaliza' 
tionf children can also learn interactional norms of the community* 

The adolescent bilinguals will be influenced by attitudinal-motivational 
factors. It might be useful '<o categorize school subjects into three 
categories! 1) domain^free (content-free); 2) domain'sensitive (context' 
sensitive); 3) career*oriented. 



lUmirez^ Arnulfo Gonzalez* The Spoken English of Spanish-Speaking Pupils 
in a Bilingual and Monolingual School Setting: An Analysis of 
Syntactic Developnent i Ph*D* Dissertation* Stanford Uhiversityi 1974* 

^e developmental trends in the control of spoken English grammatical 
constructions produced by Spanish -speaking Mexican American school children 
learning English in the elementary grades are describedr On the basis of 
this description! the comparative development of English structures between 
those pupils schooled bilingually in English and Spanish and those instructed 
only in English in a traditional monolingual program are assessed* It is 
found that the bilj.iigually-*schooled pupils produce more language overalli 
and, when the language sample is segmented into teaching wicsi they 
produce more structxtrally complete teaching units* On measures related to 
syntactic complexity defined in terms of the number and type (nominal, 
adverbial, and coordinating) of sentences and the transformations used, the 
bilingually schooled pupils* performance is superior to the monolingually^ 
schooled by grade 2* For both groups, years in school account for measurable 
differences in ti^.e use of certain Snglish language construction* 




6*2 STUDEHT EVALUATION 



Randle^ Janice Ann Whitehead* A Bilingual oral Language Test for Mexican 
American Children ^ Ph*0* Ois 

Hie study deals with the development of a Bilingual Oral Language Test 
composed of comprehension and production tests in Spanish and English ;^ich 
are parallel in form and similar in content for both languages* appli"* 
cation of the test snowed that t^ie age of the subject proved to be statis-* 
tically significant for Spanish comprehension scores and teacher ratings on 
Spanish comprehension and production^ but not significant for any of the 
English test scores or teacher ratings* 



Rivera* Carmen Elena* Academic Achievements Bicultural Attitudes and 
Self-'Concefits of Pupils in Bilingual and ^Joa-^-Bilingual Programs > 
1*1 *0* Dissertation^ Fordham University^ 1973* 



The study ascertains and compares academic achievenenti bicultural 
attitudes and s'slf-concepts of third and fifth grade Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic pupils in a bilingual school and two non-bilinaual schools in New 
York City* 

It was concluded that; 

1) The bilingual-bicultural program benefited the Hispanic child of 
comparable steady acad€;mic progression to that of the non Hispanic* 

2) Mon-'Hispanic students suffer no loss of basic skills in their own 
language by beir - exposed to a program of second language instruction at an 
early age* "Hie non-Hispanic demonstrated ^ decided potential to perfonn at 
or above the level of the non-Hispanic in the control group* 

3) The time devoted to the study of a second language do not affect 
growth in mathematics skills and understanding of concepts of the non<- 
Hispanic students in the experimental (Bilingual Education Program) 
group* A transfer of training was occurring among the Hispanic subjects of 
the experimental group* 

4) A bilingual-'bicultural program wo'jld serve to develop cultural 
awareness between the two groups and positive feelings of self worth for 
the Hispanic* 

Bilingual Education Act and the Guidelines for Project Applications for 
Title VIX funding* V:^ author concli:des that the purposes of Title VIX are 
better served as the Guidelines depart from an "alternative of gradual/ a 
strategy characterized by efforts to change r^ulriple aspects of the system 
" to a gradual approach that "*/fOuld produce new and usefu\ knowledge on 
bilingualism and on t^.e acquisition cf proficiency in t\x> languages*" 



6' 2 STUDENT EVALUATION 



Hodri^eZf Raymondi Jr* A Compari3on of the Written and Oral English Syntax 
of Mexican American Bilingual and Anglo American Monolingual Fourth and 
Ninth Grade Students ^ Ph*D* Dissertation, ihe University of New Mexico* 

Ihe major problen investigated by this study is whether or not 
M«xican*Aia«rican bilingual fourth and ninth grade students represent the 
same language population in their English syntactic usage as do Anglo- 
American fourth and ninth grade students in Las Vegasi New Mexico* It is 
concluded that the bilingual subjects represent the same language populatilon 
as the monolingual subjects in their English syntactic usage, except in 
average clause length in the written mode in ninth grade* It is suggested 
that differences between groups can be diminished by providing appropriate 
language experience in class* 



Saville^Troike, Muriel* "Bilingual Oiildren; A Resource Document," in 
Bilincmal Schooling in the U*S* A Sourcebook foj^ Educ Personnel s 
Francesco Cordascoi ed* , New York; McGraw Hilli 1976, pp* 165'188* 

Ihis article presents the process of first language acquisition by fol* 
lowing diildren's linguistilc development* It presents the process of second 
language acquisition! differentiating betb^en children's and adults* skills. 
Group profiles of Mexican-Americani Puerto Idcan and Indian children are also 
pre dented. 
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6.2 STODSNT EVALOATIOH 



SkoczylaSf Rudolph V, An Eyaluatioa of Some CPgaitive and Affective 

Aspects of a Spat>iah^Bn<ilish Biliagttal Program i Ph,D, Dissertation! 
The University of New Mexicoi 1972, 

The study was undertaken to construct ^nd apply an evaluation model to 
determine ^f bilingually instructed children in a particular program have, 
in factf sufferc^d a loss in linguistic, academici or cognitive growths and 
if their self image and attitudes toward the tm salient etbnolinguistic 
groups were Jess favorable than those of their monolinguaOLly instructed 
counterparts* Ho significant diff<±rences between "^^e experimental and 
control groups are found on measures of oral English skillsi Spanish 
listening comprehension i intellectual functioning and attendance rates* 
The experimental group scored higher in Spanish speaking proficiency. The 
control group scored higher in the math test administered in English. The 
bilingually instructed pupils appe.^r to be developing a positive and 
democratic attitude toward Anglo- and Kexican^Amer icans and a self image 
that is favorable and not adversely affected by bilingual training. It is 
also found that the best single prediction of academic achievement and 
cognitive growth is parents* education* 



Smith, Byum Cannoni and Smith, van Nguyen* Evaluating Program Effectiveness; 
Measuring Input, Processi and Product Variables in New York City i Feder- 
ally Funded High School Bilingual Programsi 1978* 

Seven of the twelve Title VII bilingual programs in the Ifew York City 
high schools were evaluated, using their funding proposals and Board of Edu^* 
cation Evaluation Reports, to discover the relationship between input, processi 
and product variables* It was determined that the reporting format made com** 
parisons among programs or between programs and parent schools very difficult. 
Selected input (personnel cost, staff mix, and staff qualifications), process, 
and product (student attendance, examination scores, and language and achieve** 
ment test results) variables are analyzed and the findings described. Speci*^ 
fic recommendations for informing reporting procedures are offered. 




Stanley! Prank Vasa* A Comparison of Selected Intelligence Scales with 
Bilingual Children ! Ed*0* Dissertation! Ibe University of Nabraskai 



Ihe relative merits of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(Wise) and History - Nebraska Test of Learning i^tltude (h^NTIA) in obtain- 
ing measurements of intelligence of Mexican'American bilingual children are 
determined* The results in'licate that the utilization of performance 
measures of intelligence would be more appropriate than verbal measures of 
intelligence with young Mexican-American bilingual children* Ihe dif- 
ference between the verbal and performance measures of intelligence tend to 
decline with age* 



Texas Education Agency* Texas State plan for Bilingual Education ^ 
Oecamber 8, 1978* 

Ihe plan outlines the procedures -4iich school districts are tx> follow 
in order to fulfill two major requirments for the identification of stu- 
dents of limited English-speaking ability in grades K-12* Ihe tm major 
requirements are the Home Language Survey and the English Language Profi- 
ciency Testilng* 



froikei Rudolph C* Research Evidence for the Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education ! National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education! 1978* 

Ihe author points out that, despite limited research due to a lack of 
funding and inadequate program evaluations, enough evidence has accumulated 
to indicate that quality bilingual programs can meet the goal of providing 
equal educatilonal opportunity for students from non-English speaking back^ 
grounds* A review of existilng research supports this statement ^md is in- 
cluded* A recent study by Finnish researchers on the achievemiant of Finnish 
immigrant children sugg€st that if children are submersed in instruction in 
another language before the age of teni this exerts a destabilizing effect 
on the develo^ent of their native language as a tool for cognitive organi* 
zatiloni especially if the children are members of a minority group* 
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6.2 STUDENT SVALUATIOM 



Valadez^Love , Cdncecao Horreal* Hie Acquis tttort of English Syntax by 
Spanish -'English Btltrtgual Chlldrert i Ph*D* Dissertat ion^ Stanford 
University, 1976* 

The main purposes of this dissertation were: (1) to identify develop- 
mental trends in the acqui&itioii of specific syntactic rules in the spoken 
English of Spanish-speaking Chicano children who are in the process of 
becoming bilingual in a school setting, and (2) to assess the coixrparative 
development of the same syntactic constructions in the oral speech of 
nonolingual English speakers* The findings indicate that children learning 
a second language are acquiring the syntactic rules even as they are making 
errors in that language and that teachers can profit by knowing what the 
patterns of errors might be* Monolingual speakers of English arid speakers 
of English as a second language may acquire grammatical patterns in dif- 
ferent orders* 



veilleux, D, , Assistant Director **Evaluator, "A Survey of Program Impact of th 
St* John Valley Bilingual Education Program 1970-1977 Project Brave, M*S 
#33, MADAWASKA, M*S*A,D* #24," 1977* 

The author presents a largely quantitative article assessing the 
impact of French ^^English bilingual education on scholastic achievement and 
on attitudes of French**Acadian BE program students* Results are measured 
within the program membership longitudinally* Comparisons are also made 
between BE and nori**BE program students* Little information is given on the 
actual St* John Valley Bilingual Educational Program, esrcept that it has 
operated for eight years in grades K-7 and 9-10 in the three participating 
school districts, and is funded by Ti^le Vllf and ES£A* 

The author presents pre-program achievement data in appropriate tables 
and graphs illustrating that St, John valley students scored below national 
norms in math, science, social studies and language arts on standardized 
achievement tests, prior to BE* Based on information in the St* John 
Valley BE Grant Proposal of 1970, the author generates a list of factors 
contributing to this substandard academic performance* Four of the five 
factors indicate failure of school curriculum to meet specific language and 
cultural needs' of bilingual students, wherein English is the medium of 
instruction, and French is the home-^se language, poor sel(*concept was 
judged an additional consequence of this situation* The author then 
outlines the program objectives at the time of its implementation as: 



6*2 STUDENT EVAUATION 



o development of ?rench and Englilsh language skills r 

o Mlingi^i:^l instruction in mathi sciencei arti musici social 
s^udi«3f and their local culture; 

o educ7ational inservice training provided to teachersr and 

o individualized instruction based on behavioral objectives^ 
accountability and student performance* 

Post-program findings of both academic and attitudinal nature were 
pres^inted. The BE students achieved average to above average national 
stanines in reading^ math, science and language skills as shown through 
five-year longitudinal data collected on grades K-5* Based on additional 
datai tht author contends that Title VII students, in general i achieve at 
or above national norms* In a coinparison between Title VII and non^^BE 
program students in three districts^ using s*R*A* and m*A*T* as indicators^ 
BE students achieved higher scores* Appropriately quantified data are 
included* Third, sixth and seventh grade BE and non^^BE students were given 
self-appraisal questionnaires* The author found all St* John Valley 
students to have generally positive attitudes* Howeveri on items of peersi 
family and especially school and language i the BE students were rated as 
significantly more positive^ Plotted results and questionnaires are 
included in the article.* 



*GB* 

Vogatf G* "Thinking Before Language?" in Childhood Education ! 1971/72f 
48, pp. 243-251* 

The role of language in intellectual development is considered* "To 
learn the word is one thingi to understand the concept is another*" The 
author claims thati "in order to teach logical concepts to young children^ 
particularly those who have socio'-economic disadvantages^ the teacher must 
first help the child structure his actions and objects in such a way that 
the logical process will be strengthened*" 



*GB* 

WalterSf M* and T* Grade* Monolingual Versus Bilingual Children's Per- 
formances in Repetition of Base and Transformational Sentences ! 
University of Utah, 1974* 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether the linguistic per- 
formance of monolingual children is superior to that of bilingual children 
in repetition of embedded base, embedded transformational sentences^ or 
both* Differences in performances of bilingual and monolingual children 
were not statistically significant for either accurate repetitions of or 
modifications of base and transformational structures* Trends favored the 
monolingual group. 
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6*2 STUDEMT EVALaATIOM 



Ware, Donald l>avonne* The Effects of Cultural Biliagualism upon the Ability 
of Special Class Educable Mentalljf Retarded Children to Transfer W6rd 
Meanings from ttoa*Staadard English to Standard English , Ph*D* Disisertation, 
The Ohio State University* 

An investigation of the relationship between the use of public language 
by special class educable mentally retarded children and regular class bor- 
derline children and its effects upon verbal cognition* The investigation 
WHS specifically concerned with word meaning and the ability of the child 
to transfer word concepts from non-standard English to standard English 
forms* The major conclusion was that children from lower class groups dis- 
play an ability to conceptualise, transfer and communicate within and between 
two language fccms* It is also apparent from the results that a bilingual 
co*existence is j^r^valent among children from lower-class groups* 



Wooley, Joanne Morris* 'flie Development of a Realistic ViDcabulary List of 
[fse with Priiftary Children in Spanish/English Bilingual Classes , Ed*D, 
Dissertation, CTniversity of Southern California, 1974* 

The primary purpose of the study was to compile a realistic vocabulary 
list in English and Spanish to be used in the development of curricular 
materials for bilingual Spanish/English speaking students in the pritnary 
grades . 

A list of words was compiled and translated and a test was developed 
in English and Spanish^ and administered to determine correlations between 
scores and reading achievement and how well it differentiated between four 
groups selected on the basis of English and Spanish skills. The test was 
found to be of appropriate use as a measure of a child^s ability to use 
Spanish and English language in terms of vocabulary* The list>may appro- 
priately be used as a basic list for the development of curricular materials* 



Yorrow/ Beth. Bilingual/ESL Programs for Mi<^rant Children ^ Mew Mexico State 

University, national Educational Laboratory Publishers, Inc., Austin, Tex. 

Discusses the development of special programs for Spanish-^speaking migrant 
children. Topics covered are: definition of bilingual education and ESL, 
judicial and legislation support, pre^program assessment, grade and age level, 
children's length of stay, integration with or segregation from regular school 
progratn, selection of program tnodeis, establishment of instructional program 
goals, progratn staff, parent and community involvement, support services, 
instructional mat:erials, student and ?rogran» evaluation/ and dissemination. 




6* TEACHING METHODOLOGY 



6*3 REMEDIATION 



Speech and language ihercLpy 
Use of Disciplinei Praisei 
Re pr ima nds t etc* 



Cazdeni Courtnery 8* "CUrriculums/Language Cdntexts for Bilingual Educa- 
tion," In Language Development in a Bilinwal Setting , Pomonai 
Calif*: ^7ational Multilingual Mul ticul tural .Materials Development 
Center* California State Polytechnic University* 1979* pp* 129-137, 

A study of teadier/pupil talk by bilingual teachers which shows: 1) 
During the Spanish language lesson for native Enc;lish-speaking primary 
grade children the teachers switched from Spanish tro English 140 times; 
2) During ti'.cf English lesson for Spanish speackers thare were tvro switches; 
andr 3) 70% of the switches were for disciplinary reasons* 

'Jhe power in teaching language according to Qizdeni especially in 
supportilng the weaker language in a bilingual program comes from using the 
language, not learning about it* Natural language learning depends on the 
extent to which it is necessary for communication* 

'Jhe me^ssage conveyed by settling Spanish aside as something special 
is that English is the more ''natural" language* Casden identifies helpful 
acquisitilon contexts modeled on language outside the classroom: 

1* nonverbal cues help decipher verbal cuesi 

2* verbad interactions serve a necessa ry communicative functioni 
3* the focus is more likely on meaning, not form; and 
4* concrete referents for some words* 

IVo problem areas in designing curricula for maximum language use are 
also identified! 1) all learners at early stages in L2 acquisiton and 2) 
older learners vith a temporary but great gap between communicatilve intent 
and resources* 

Science as a content vehicle for L2 learning is suggested because It 
includes manipulation of objects and clear referents ^or words and instruc- 
tilons that are demonstrable* 

Mathenaticsf in contrast* is a solitary and silent activity* The 
vocabularly is limited and occurs rarely elsewhere* Hie role of students 
in dialogue may be restricted* It is sequential, and LI instruciton nay 
be necessary to tap prior knowledge of recent immigrants. Success or fail* 
ure in a student response may be difficult ^ trace to either comprehension 
of the concepts or of the language* At the lowest levels in schooli how- 
ever, mathematics might be useful because of the restricted responses and 
manipulable referents* Cazden also points out that at all levels^ mathe- 
matics '^rd problems are especially difficult to handle. 




6*3 REMEDIATION 



Landers^ Butii • Culture in amerlcan Education ^ New York? John Wiley and 
Sons^ 1965* 

Describes an experimental teacher-training program in Califomia-*the 
•'Claremont Project" — which used anthropology and education in order to help 
classroom teachers and other personnel (including social workers) deal more 
empathetically with "problem children" of diverse ethnic and cultural back- 
groundSf and with their own frustrations on the job* Some perspectives on 
culture and education are given* 



*H* 

Nagy* Lois 3* Effectiveness of Speedi and Language Therapy as an Integral 
part of the Educational Program for Bilingual Children ^ Ph*D* 
Dissertation. United States International University* 1972* 

Ihe purpose of this study is to investigate the ef fective.iess of speech 
and language therapy for Mexican-American school children '*Aien it is offered 
in conjunction with a program of English as a second language* Ihe findings 
of the study indicate that speech and language therapy in conjunction with 
English As a Second Language classes is of significant value on all grade 
levels '4ien taken as a whole, Ihe need for Jjpeech and language therapy dif- 
fers with the grade and the level of expertise of the students* 
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6.3 REMEDIATIOtI 



Townsend, Darryl Raymond* A Comparisoa of the Clas3roow lateractioa Patterns 
of Biliaqual Early Childhood TeacherS f Ph*D* DissertatioHf Ihe University 
ot Texas at Austin, 1974^ 

The purposes of i^is study aret to determine the consistency of 
interaction patterns of bilingual early childhood teachers »hile teaching 
in Spanish and English; and to compare the consistency of interaction 
patterns for males and femalesi for teachers and assistant teachersi and 
for those working with four-year-old children and those working vith 
tiiree-year-olds* Uie study suggests thjat there are differences in the 
interaction patterns of bilingual teachers, as they taught in Spanish and 
in Snglish; (1) more questioning in Spanish, more fnraising in English! 
more rejecting of student answers in Spanish i and more directions given 
during English lessons; (2) the indirect/direct ratios in the two languages 
'^re higher for teachers than for assistant teachersi and higher in Spanish 
for all instructorsi (3) there ware a higher percentage of response during 
lessons in Spanish but higher percentage student initialed tsic) response 
during English lessons* 




6* TEACHIHG KETHODOLQG!: 



6*4 MATERIALS 



Development of Materials Specific to Minority Students 
Linguistic Variations Taken Into Account 
Minority Contributions Included in Text 



Alleryi Alan J* Tbe Indians Speak for Tfteroselves ^ Liberation Booklets Indian 
Heritage Studies Curriculum Development Project, 1974-1975, 

Student activities and a teacher's guide including 10 lessons of ethnic 
studies focused on the lifei ways, and history of the Dakota/Lakota Indian 
people* Provides activities which are extended to reinforce the self*concept 
of students utilizing learning by doing activities* 



Baker/ Pauline* Espanol Para los Hispanos* A Guide to Standard Spanish for 
tJative Speakers ! Skokie, 111*: National Textbook Co*, 1977* 

**Texto auxiliar cuyo fin precise es ayudftr a los alumnos hispanos a hab*- 
lar y escribir en espanol universal y a enriquecer su vocabularxo* 



Barerra/ Mario* Bilingual Program Implementationi A Handbook for Teachers 
and Administrators ! Austin: Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education^ 1973. 

Presents curriculum on the basis of how the child learns a language: 
listening! oral language development/ readingi and writing* Goes on to 
math/ social studies^ science^ and basically encourages the teaching 
of the complete basic curriculum in English and Spanish, depending on the 
language proficiency of the child at various stages of his/her development. 




6*4 MATERIALS 



Battistei Marie A* Study of Bilingual^Bicultural Projocts involving Mative 
Americans Indo-^Europeans i Palo Altoi ca*i American Institute for 
fiasearch in the Behavioral Sciencesi 1975* 

Ihe study objectives are tot (1) identify the major issues involved 
in bilingual/bicultural education; t2) document the ^oalsi approaches^ 
resources or ccstsi (3) assess the impact bilingual education has had on 
coimnunitiesr and (4) recommend possible federal program changes* Ihe 
following are among the major conclusions and recommendations t (1) some 
evidence exists that Title VIl is having long-range benefits* (2) there is 
a general lack of materials! teaching skillSi expertise on planning mate*- 
rials development! and evaluation at the local project level which can be 
improved by providing continuous technical assistance* 



Brown, ^sarIc E* and Perry Birkel* ''Emerging Instrumentation for Assessing 
Language Dominance!** Occasional Papers on Linguistics , No* 1^ 1977* 

Uiis paper offers first a classification system of dominance instru- 
ments according to testing specificity and strategy and secondly a criteria 
by ^H^ich sach instruments can be evaluated and selected* 



Caragonne , Bobbie Kathryn Smith* Biiinqual/Bidialectical Teacher Education 
Materials: Attitudes Towards Nonstandard Spanish i Ph *D* Dissertation! 
Ihe University of Texas at Austin, 1976* 

Ihe study explores the need for teacher education materials for 
Spanish- English bilingual/bicultural programs* in particular materials 
'n^iich examine attitudes toward non-standard SIpanish, and the procedure for 
t?ie actual development of materials* Pedagogical and psychological impli- 
cations of die difference* between the variety of Spanish that students* 
particularly ^fexican'American students* speak and the variety of Spanish 
9a tor, IS reported arid analyzed* 

Ihe study explores the need for teacher education materials for 
Spanish-English bilingual/bicultural programs* in particular materials 
'n^iich examine attitudes toward non-standard Spanish* and the procedure for 
the actual development of materials* Pedagogical and psychological impli- 
cations of the differences between the variety of Spanish that students* 
particularly l-iexican-American students* s^^eak and the variety of Spanish 
found in their textbooks* as -veil as ^sossible ^differences between their 
dialect and that of their teachers were discussed* 

'The teaching of standard Spanish in formal situations and the acceptance 
of a child*s own dialect in informal situations is advocated as a basis for 
the development of teacher education materials. A student may not acquire 
productive ccmpet(inc« in a standard dialect if it ser/ss no function i" his 
ow envirorjnent, The teacher should be able to accept ^e student's 
non-standard dialect* An actual modulei "Attit^jdes and Dialect Diversity" 
Vas developed* and the objectives for three others vere desc.-.bed* 




6*4 MATERIALS 



CardenaSf J* The AIR Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title VXI 

Spanish/English Bilingual Education Programs: An IDRA Response with 
a Sunraary i Intercultural Development Research Association^ San AntoniOi 
Texas f June 1977* 

Ihis ^malysis reveals critical weaknesses surrounding the tiieoretical * 
basis for the AIR (American Institutes for Research) evaluation design* It 
poses questions concerning tiie evaluation metiiodology, identifying major 
discrepancies in ijne identification of the target population! the selection 
of control g^Toupsf the test instruments usedi the amount of time between 
pre- and post-testingi the lack of consistency in programs being studied^ 
the adequacy of instructional staffi and the source of funds being used* 
It is the opinion of IDRA that inadequacies in methodology^ sampling! 
instrumentatiloni controls and implementation make the AIR findings highly 
questilonable . Since it is obvious that there are problems and discrepancies 
in tile implementation of bilingual pro7ramSf it is recommended that the 
U*S* Office of Educatilon channel federal resources towards further analysis 
of this problem* 



*GB* 

Clarksoni William M* Spanish^Language M&'-erials for the Spanish Speakers i 1978* 

Reviews eight works representilng a cross-section of pedagogical approaches 
as well as a large portion of the currently available Spanish-language text* 
books for the Spanish-speaking, 



6*4 MWERXAtS 



Cdheni Rosalie A. "Conceptual Styles^ Caltare Conflict, and ^7onverbal Tests 
of Intelligence! " jn Cultural Relevance and Educational Issues i F. lanni 
and Edward Storey, eds* i Bostont Little, Brown and Co*, 1973* 

Deals with cross-^cultaral differences ^n generali and school perfor* 
mance in crosS'^cultural context in particular, focusing primarily on the 
incocnpatibility of tw majoc conceptual stylesi the "analytic" (typical of 
the mainstrtm in the U.S*A) and the "relational," showing how these styles 
are associated, respectively! with "formal" and "shared-function" primary 
group socialization settings* Recent "culture free" nonverbal tests of 
intelligence are discussed. It is argued that by stressing the analytic 
conceptual style* these tests may discriminate more against certain classes 
of students* 



COrdasco, Francescoi ed*. The Bilingual/Bicultural Child and the Question 
of Intelligence . 

Thirty'^five articles dealing with the testing of bilinguals, the 
effects of bilingualism on intelligence, culture fair testing and other 
information relevant to achiev^ent measurement of bilingual children. 



CornejOf Ricardo J* "A Criterion-Referenced Assessment Systm for Bilingual 
Heading," California Journal of Educational Research ^ No. 5, pp. 294-301* 

Describes Sober-^Bspanol, a system for object ives'^based evaluation in 
reading^ appropriate for children participating in bilingual programs* The 
program is a major component of the Program for Research on Objectives-Based 
Evaluation (PROBE). 



*GB* 




6A MATERIALS 



*H* 



Cota-RDbles Suarez, Cecilia* '*Values in the Development of curriculum for 
Chicarios." In Cultural Issues in Education: A Book of Reading3 * 
Pomona^ Calif*: National Multilingual Multicultural Materials Devel- 
opment Center, California State Polytechnic University, 1978* pp, 49-61* 

The author lists 10 factors that are in conflict with the values of the 
Chicano learner and the chicano Community* 

1* Racial prejudice : denial of equal treatment to all based on social 
mores, founded in ethnocentrism and institutionalized in the current system 
of education. 

2* Stereotyping ; Reiniiorced by the literature and the media* 

3, Blaming low achievement of chicanes on their language and culture* 

4* Supressing the language and culture of chicanes: both are assets 

and should permeate the curriculum* 

5* Laf^k of parental Involvement and community involvement in the 

decision-making of the school and school district* 

6* Uhder-representation of chicanes in public schools: they should be 

represented in all levels in proportion to the Chicano population* 

7, Use of Ability Grouping s biased tests have been used as criteria. 
Chicanes are over-represented in low-ability groupings* 

8, Inadequacy of the staff working with Chicanes: teachers should be 
proficient in the language and culture of th« students and should be abl(9 to 
implement a curriculum that is relevant to them, 

9, Irrelevancy of the training of the staff working with chicano stu- 
dentsj ao far the institutions have lacked Chicano faculty, and courses* 
Methodology is inadequate * 

10* Monolingual/Monocultural Education a bilingual education designed 
for needs that are determined by surveying communities is necessary* 

The author also points out that the curricula for the chicano student 
has not considered the chicane's lifestyle^ needs, cultural attributes or 
language characteristics* Since values are the ideals of life that members 
of a given society regard as desirable, curricuh \ objectives should be in 
harmony with the values of a school dii. rict* 




6*4 MATERIALS 



*F* 

Ooxf Lorraine* Carvbon BlllngiJ^l Pro^ct: Final Evaluation Reporti 1973*- 
1974 f U.S* Educational Eesources Information Centeri September, 1975. 

Evaluation report ot the Carvbon Exemplary Bilingual Project Cor 
73*-74* In its 2nd ycari this English/French program involved 2 kindergarten^ 
2 first grade and 2 second grade classes* The report includes a description 
o£ th«^ project and a discussion of the procedures used to evaluate it^ as 
well as an assessment of each of the five project components* instructional, 
staff development, community involvement, materials developments and 
management; and a section on summaries and recommendations* ^e major 
conclusion is that the program students performed as well as comparison 
non^'program students, and that skill acquisition was not harmed by the 
program* An appendix deals with students who received special services for 
behavioral and/or academic problems* 



*GB* 

De Avilai E*A* and B* Havassy* ^'The Testing of Minority Children* a Neo* 
Piagetian Approachi" Today's Education ^ 1974f Vol. 63, No. 4^ 
p* 72* 

Presents a neo<-Piagetian model of listening designed by De Avila 
and Havassyi which diey deem more reliable than stauidardized testing, 
because it allows for differences in language and ethnicity* iiie in* 
accuracy of standardised testing in measuring the skills of minority 
children is due to: 1) heavy reliance and socialization practices of the 
minority cultures 2) productivity or level of appropriation; and 3) 
experience in specific learning, i*e*, vocabulary skills* The authors also 
draw i;rom Program Assessment Pupil Instruction (PAPI) , a computerized 
system designed for administrative or searching needs. 



*H* 

de Leon, Pidel . El gspanol del Suroeste y el Espanol Standard s and Espanoli 
Material Para el Hispano i Manacha, Tex.: Sterling Swift Publishing Co* i 
1976* 

The target group of each is the native speaker of Spanish at the high 
school or college level. Beth books are self-paced modular and individualized 
in their approach* Each seeks stan^^ardization in written Spanish (not in 
speech) by comparing and contrasting the three dialects of the studenti i*e*. 
Southwest Spanish! English^ and standard Spanish* 
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6*4 HATERIALS 



Diez y Seis Heritage Uait. Follow Through Project i Oaiversity of Californiai 
Riverside! Calif, 

A book designed for presentations during the month of September* It 
includes stories about leaders in the Independence Movements of Mexico and of 
the United States such as Father Hidalgoi Paul Beverei Jose Maria Morales, 
and Benjamin Franklin* This unit provides the story, materials, and prepara* 
tion objectives and activities to follow the story. Activities and objectives 
up to grade three are provided separately-. 



*I/H* 

Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Eudcation* CARTEL: Anno- 
tations of Bilingual Multicultural Materials . Vol, 17, No. 3, Austin, 
Texas: DACBE, 1978, 

Annotated listing of written and audiovisual materials for bilingual 
multicultural education. Includes areas of: assessment and evaluation! 
bibliographies, career education* Choctaw materials! classroom cesourcesi 
early childhood* Navajc materials* periodicals, professional readings and 
resources* science and health, social studies* Spanish as a second language, 
Spanish language arts* supplementary reading, and indexes by title* author* 
subject and publisher. 




6*4 MATERIALS 



Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Eduqation* Teacher Train* 
in^ Biblioqraphyt An Annotated Listing of Materials for Bilingual Bi- 
cultural Teacher Education * Austin, Texas; DACBEi 1976* 

Annotated listing of maiterials of potential use in training teachers 
and administrators for service in bilingual bicultural education programs* 
Materials were recommended by educators at institutions of higher learning! 
state education agencies, the Texas Information Service at the Education 
Service Center, Region XIIIi Austin, and the OACBE staff* Entries are ar- 
ranged topically under; Bilingual Education, Teacher Training, Cultural 
AwarenesSf The Student, Language Acquisition and Second Language Learning! 
Methods and Materials^ Evaluation, and Indexes* Lists sources that focus 
on theories of BE, defintions of bilinguallsm, bicultural ism, models, pro- 
gram descriptions! how to teach different cultures, bilingual students and 
language learning! evaluation of students, teachers and programs, etc. 
Good point of departure for pore intensive/extensive study. 



Ounm I*ynn P. American Indians: A Study Guide and Source BooK , 1975* 

A study/resource guide on American Indians designed for secondary 
teachers and students, focusing on 1} identity^ 2) conflict! 3) integration 
vs. materialism. Each theme presents a study which is paralleled by notes 
and bibliographic citations. This guide emphasises humanistic concerns and 
utilises numerous lit'^rary sources* 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education* American Indian Educationt 
An Abstract Bibliography ! Crbana, Illinois! 1975* 

Seventy-three entries on surveys of thb special needs of American 
Indians! descriptions of federaJ ly-sponsored projects on American Indian 
education! evaluations of American Indian schools, studies of American 
Indian cultural traits, research on instructional approaches and techniques! 
and curric lum materials for and about American Indians* 



*GB* 



*GB* 




6*4 MATERIALS 



EvanSf Joyce, and A*E* Guevara* "Classroom Instruction for Young Spanish- 
Speakers #** from Selected Articles on Bilingual Education ! compiled by 
Peggy C* Duvall, Multicultural Program/School of Education* University 
of San Francisco* 

Advises tiiat instructional materials developed specifically for the 
Spanish- speaking diild are not always available and a literal translation of 
English-language materials into Spanish may be inadequate and/or inaccurate* 
Language variations must be taken into consideration* Programs designed for 
the Spanish- speaker and taught by a certified bilingual teacher are deemed 
preferable* Vhen tiiis is not possible! temporary solutions or arrangements 
can be implemented within schools and/or preschool centers in order to build 
upon the child's native language and cultural background* 



*GB* 

Fishnian, Joshua, a* / ^t al* "Guidelines for Testing Minority Group 
diildren/' in Education for the Disadvantaged / A* Harry Passow^ 
Miriane Goldberg^ and Abraham J* Tannenbam, eds*/ >Iew Vork: Holt 
Rinehartf and 'jvinstcne^ 1967* 

In this rather technical article the reliability^ reality and inter^ 
pretation of results o^ standardised aptitude and achievement tests 
givsn to minority and "culturally disadvantaged** children are discussed* 
It IS suggested that these tests ^o longer be routinely and mechanically 
administered^ but be used with an informed appreciation of their benefits 
as 'veil as their Imitations and be interpreted with an understanding of 
vhat IS behnd the scores* 



6«4 MATERIALS 



Frankfort, Kancy* The Engli3h a3 a Second Language Cdmponenb of Selected 
Silingual Programa in a tjev York City Ctommunity School Digtricbt A 
Descriptive Sbudy i Bd*D* Dissertation, tJew York University^ 1975* 

Describes the teaching of English as a second language in the bilingual 
programs of five selected elementary schools in Hew York City* ihese English/ 
Spanish programs were among the first to be Implemented in ttew York City under 
the provisions of the Bilingual Education :.ct and they had been in operation 
for four years* Recommendations are made for modifications of the English as 
Second Language component of the bilingual programs, in the areas of curricu^ 
lum and materials^ methodology, education, and teacher training* Additional 
reconmendations are made for guidelines to be used in the establishment of such 
programs and proposed areas of needed research in ESL and bilingual education* 

Describes the teaching of English as a second language as it functioned 
within the bilingual programs of five selected elementeury schools in New York 
City, ihese programs were among the first to be implemented in New York 
City* Findings describe teachers' competencies in English and Spanish; 
licensing and training in teaching esLf techniques! materials^ and procedures 
for the audio*lingual method; assessment of students' language difficulty and 
evaluation of progress; and treatment of children with special difficulties* 




6*4 HATERIAI£ 



Gonzalezf Gastano* "itie Development of Curriculum in LI and L2 in a Mainten- 
ance Bilingual Program*" Pomonai Calif*t Hultilingual^Multicultural 
Materials Development Centeri California State Polytechnic University! 
l$79f PP* 121-128* 

Gonzales contends that the first Title VII bilingual programs mre lit- 
tle more than E5L programsi but ChicaTOS began to see the bilingual/bicultural 
programs as a means of ^strengthening i maintaining and even "recapturing'' their 
culture and language* However i even though federal regulations demanded 
growth in the first language as welli maintenance programs have progressed 
little beyond the concept stage* 



Gordom E*W* and M*t* Jaramillo* Process vs* Status in School Desegregation: 
^Jsing Cultural Differences for Educational Success i Riverside, CA* : 
California ^Jniversity, 1972* 

The first paper in this booklet summarizes the desegregation strategies 
that have been used either singly or in combination to ethnically balance 
schools. An overview of the services and resources available to school dis- 
tricts from the National Center for Research and Information for Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities is also presented* 

The second paper discusses the role played by its author in drawing 
attention to cultural differences which exist between ethnic groups in New 
Mexico* It describes the methods that the Cultural Awareness Center uses 
in working with school personnel to demonstrate the unique behavioral styles 
of various minority gcoup children* It also discusses several ways to im- 
prove cultural pluralism on a monolidiic social system in a practical and 
effective way. 




6*4 HXTERIALS 



Grove* C.L»N. (Comp) . The Intensively Annotated Bibliography on Cros3-* 
Cultural Problems in Education * New York; Inst, of International 
StudieSf Columbia University! 1 975 , 

Includes 125 items and lists books and where they can be located. It 
also lists documents that deal with problems in human interaction due to 
differences in cultural background and specifically those that relate cross- 
cultural differences to the educational process in a school setting. Among 
the topics dealt with are language and linguistics^ bilingual education^ pre* 
and inservice education* nonverbal education! visual perception, cultural 
patterns! testing non-^mainstream children^ and international exchange 
programs. 



Harrington! Charles Z. "Pupilsi Peers, and Politics," in Cross-Cultural 
Approaches to Learning , Charles C. Harrington, edw New York; MSS 
Informative Corp, , 1973. 

This report takes a rather novel view of cross-cultural problems in 
education. The author discusses ways in which political socialisation is 
accomplished in schools, indicating that schools are decidedly undemocratic 
institutions which perforin a useful function for the basically conservative 
state* Differences in tihe contents of textbooks and lessons for different 
categories of children are discussed* 



Harris, David P. Testing English as a Second Language , New York; McGraw 
Jlill, 1969. 

This text presents measures used to test English language skill in 
non*English dominant or foreign students* He discusses tests of grammati* 
cal structure, auditory discrimination, vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
writing ability, oral production, etc., as well as reliabilitiy, validity, 
basic test statistics, and practical concerns such as preparing, adminis* 
tering and interpreting a test- Included is a short bibliography of works 
on language testing and general measurement. 
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6.4 mTERlALS 



Hickey^ T, "Biliagualism and the Heasuremeat of latelligeace and Verbal 
Learaiag Ability^" Exceptioaal Childrea ^ 1972^ Vol, 33* pp, 24'2S. 

Study analyzes some of the problems of assessing iatelligence and 
verbal learning ability among Mexican'^American preschoolers* These bilin- 
gual children encountered greater difficulty in correctly identifying 
verbal noun concepts on the peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Structural 
and idiomatic differences between the English and Spanish languages were 
thought to be the source of the difficulty. The study emphasizes the 
dangers of reliance upon methods of evaluation and prediction which are not 
analogous to the context of the particular learning style. 



tiubble^ M.W, Multicultural Curriculum Training mth Prestudent Teachers 
in Linquaqe Arts » Ph.D. Dissertation/ University of Nev Mexico* 



Addresses t*vo problems in multicultural education; the inability of 
teachers to relate to and understand the culturally diverse learner; and the 
dearth of teaching materials based on the minority group members* cultural 
heritages. Reports the development of a Multicultural Curriculum Center 
CMCT) to promote an ^understanding of and positive attitudes toward teaching 
culturally diverse learners among prospective teachers* 



Jo s eph f An dr e . 31 cultural Socialization and the M_easurement_o_f Intelligence . 
?h.D* Dissertation, Georgia State 'Jniversity/ School of Education^ 1975, 

The purpose of this investigation is to show that IQ tests represent a 
special kind of measurement instrument: they are systems of classifications 
of individuals with reference to others. The esiilts indicated tnat tradi" 
tional tests of ir.tslligence are specific to certain ethnic-sociO'economic 
croups » 
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6.4 MATERIALS 



Inter American Research Associates* A Bi bl iography of silingual/ Bi cultu ral 
Preschool Materials for the Spanish-^Speaking Child / 1977. 

The items in this bibliography are grouped into curriculum guides* 
instructional materials^ and supplemental materials. Each notation includes 
who it is designed for* where^ when* and how it is to be used* 



Johnson^ Harry A- Selected Films and Filmstrips on Four Ethnic American 
Minorities (Afro, Indian^ Orientals and Spanish-Speaking) ^ Stanford 
University* Calif*, January 1970. 

Presents educational films and filmscrips for teaching about four ethnic 
American minorities — Afro-American/ Native-American ^ Oriental-American^ and 
Spanish-*speaking American. Selections vere ^ade on the basis of authenticity ^ 
suitability for chil^ei"* an<3 yout^^ and relevance i;i today's '^jorld. 



Los Angeles City Unified School District, Early Childhood Hducatio n_? rekin<aer - 
garten^ Plt^gram Guide for Teachers ^ ijOs ,^-(;eles^ Calif* 

Describes learning experiences for children just entering school- The 
guide is 'rfritten i-T English and Spanish but instructaons are in English* Zon^ 
^ins a list of the general characteristics of the preschool child ages 2, 3, 
a*id 4. It also con::ains a bibliography of professional and children's books 
that pertain ^o preschool education. Cognitive skills to be developed 
include; {1) oercepttial motor skills as they relate to reading and general 
body movementf (2) -/ocabulary^ listening* and pre-reading skills^ (3) thinking 
and problem solving in the areas of science/ social studies^ and mathematicSf 
and (4) self ^expression through art and music. 

In th^ affective domain^ the guide hopes to help zhe child (1) to feel 
good a; imseli and about others^ (2) to develop and interest in learning, 

and (3? be nore receptive to learning. 




6.4 MATERIALS 



Mercetf Jane R* Implication3 of Current Rsseasment Procedures for Mexican* 
Aiflerican Chlldren i Bilingual Education Paper Series^ Vol, 1, No, 1, 
Csdifornia State Department of Mental Hygienei Sacramento^ California, 
August 1977, 

Failure to take into account cultural differences and failure to 
recognize the cultural biases in standardized intelligence tests, i,e,f the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and the Stanford Binet Intelligence 
TestSf are the primary reasons for disproportionately large numbers of 
Mexican-American children being labeled as mentally retarded. The author 
suggests the following three*step process as the pluralistic evaluation of 
intelligence: (1) identifying sociocultural characteristics correlated 
with 10 for Mexican-American children? (2) developing a sociocultural index 
for classifying children; and (3) interpreting IQ against two norms based 
on the distribution of scores for persons from comparable sociocultural 
backg rounds , 



Merrill Publishing Co, Vanios a pescubrir la Ciencia i Columbus, Ohio, 

Introduces young children to methods and ideas in science, Tlie child 
learns through discovery and investigation i in groups or individually, in class 
or out in the field. Children have the opportunity to develop ideas* formulate 
hypotheses* make gener alizationsi and infer and :nake conclusions. 



Michigan State Department of Education, A Bibliography of Materials on the 
American Indians and the Spanish-Speaking i Lansing, Mich,* 1975, 

The 447 materials annotated in this bibliography include such topics as 
art* cultural :iif ferences i languages, customs* socio-econcmic influences, his- 
ioryi folk culture^ and literature of the Spanish-speaking and the Native 
.sjnerican • 
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6,4 MATERIAL S 



*GB* 



Michigan Department of Education* A Bilingual Oral Language and Conceptual 
Pevelopmerit Program for Spanish-Speaking_Preschool children ^ Ann Arbor/ 
Michigan* 1963, 

Sixty-'One Spanish oral language lessons followed by 59 English language 
lesdons/ designed to teach the children to understand and discuss basic ideas 
about size/ color^ number/ time^ and space; zo be able to identify and 
describe familiar objects and relationships; and to ask questions in standard 
English, An oral language test of productive English is included to allow the 
teacher to determine student progress. Suggestions for teachers are divided 
into seven units; naming^ describing^ locating^ counting, grouping time^ 
sequencing^ and renew. Each unit is subdivided into 15*mir<ute lessons in oral 
language development. 



*^iller Brady Productions* Inc, The Early Learning,? ilmstrip Library ^ New York, 

Designed to enable the students to attai.i skills in inaking observations ^ 
rnaking inferences^ and understanding logical sequence* cause and effect* and 
opposited. Also included is a list of books and records related to the film* 
strips and m'lsic and lyrics to several songs vhich can be used to follow up 
and enrich the filmstrips. Includes three to seven years English/Spanish-'Six 
filntstrips. six cassettes^ and a Teacher's Guide, 



Morgan, J,c, The Effects of Bilingual Instruction on the English Language 
Arts Achievement of First Grade Children /' Ed.O, Dissertation^ >lorth" 
^western State University of louisiana^ 1971- 

The study investigates vhether first gra^ie pupils ^^ho come from 
bilingual families obtain significantly higher scores through a bilingual 
educational program than bilingual first grade pupils vho are fron a 
monolingual educational program, Cn all mea3ures-*ar,aly2ing *vords 'without 
the aid of contexts reading comprehension and s?elling-*those taugh:: 
by a bilingual program scored higher. Both groups dii squally well ir< 
vocabulary and wrd study skills. 




6.4 MATERIALS 



Mowder/ Barbara, '•Assessing the Bilingual Handicapped Student/** P^' ' 'gy 
on the Schools . Vol, 16, No, I, pp, 42-50, 1979. 

This paper explores the issues involved in assessing bilingualism and 
handicapping conditions of bilingual^ culturally different children- In 
addition, it evaluates the assessment methods that have been devised* 



National Indian Education Association. Index to Bibliographies and ftesource 
Materials: Proiect Media. Summer 1975 . Minneapolis. Minn* « 1975- 

Eighty-four cited bibliographies; 30 citations of resource materials; 21 
citations of commercial film catalogues* 13 citatations of new books, records, 
serials, etc.; 92 citations of organizations; 217 citations on films* film- 
strips* filmloops. and other resource materials by or about Wativ^ Americans. 



New Mexico State University. A merican Indian Education — A Selected Bibliography 
(with ERIC Abstracts) , Austin? National Er>ucationai Laboratory 
Publishers. Inc.. 1977. 

A bibliography representing 248 citations and abstracts which appeared 
m RIS between April 1976 and May 1977. The subject areas most frequently 
cited included American Indian culture and lan^juage. bilingual education, 
cultural awareness/ elementary/secondary education, program descriptions 
and evaluations^ reading a.id instructional materials^ history^ educational 
alternatives/ and federal It^gislation, 
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6*4 MATERIALS 



*B/H/I* 



New York State Education Depdrtmeat* Materials^ Programs/ Services for Multi - 
cultural Education / 1977. 

Catalog containing descriptions of eleme-itary and secondary curriculum 
materials/ programs/ and services for multi^ethnic eduration* It is intended 
to help New York state teachers motivate students to acquire knowledge and 
sensitivity toward blacks/ Puerto Ricans/ and Native Americans* 



Olesini/ jose* T he Effect of Bilingual Instruction on the Achievement of 

Elementary Pupils / Ph*D* Dissertation/ East Texas State University^ 1971* 

In this study the achievements of two composite groups of bilingual 
students in the subject areas of vocabulary/ reading/ spelling/ language/ 
arithmetic concepts are evaluated to determine if bilingual instruction had 
made a significant difference in the academic achievements of the children* 
The results indicate that bilingual children of both sexes achieve greater 
gains in the academic curricula when they are instructed with bilingual 
methods* Bilingual instruction reduce the language handicap that bilingual 
children encounter at school* 



*I* 

Palm/ Charles* Gov e rnment of the Indian People / Indian Ethnic Heritage Stud- 
ies/ 1975* 

This interdisciplinary unit contains seven lessons on the history of the 
Government of Indians/ from 1987 [sic) -1970/ including objectives/ activities/ 
and evaluation* Intended for stuc^^^nts at the intermediate and ;)unior high 
levels* 
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6,4 MATERIALS 



Patterson* Marti Kay. A Descriptive Analysts o£ Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Bilingual Spanish^Speaking Students in the Bilingual Program 
in Texas Public Schools i ESd,D, Dissertation* Baylor University! 1976, 

Itie purposes of this study were (1): to determine who holds primary 
teaching responsibility for bilingual biculturalism in the public schools* 
(2) what methods and materials are being used in these programs to teach 
bilingual students^ and (3) to obtain and interpret teacher opinions of thu 
major curricular problems faced in investigating a bilingual program* It 
is found that: (1) the majority of the teachers in bilingual classrooms 
in Texas are bilingual^ most are certified in bilingual culturalism or 
hold temporary certification while working toward professional certifica- 
tion* (2) the use of paraprofessionals in the bilingual classroom is a 
widespread policy^ (3) teachers of bilingual education across Texas are 
planning for bilingual instruction through the use of pre-determined 
student objectives in all fourteen areas recommended by the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA) ^ (4) fourteen areas of instruction are being taught in both 
English and Spanish by a majority of the districts for an approved length 
of time per week meeting the guidelines established by the Texas Education 
Agency; (5) the methods used center primarily around small groups or on 
individualized instruction and include a great variety of activities; 
(6) instructional materials are mostly teacher-made; and (7) there is weak 
compliance with the TEA guidelines with respect to student grouping and 
parent advisory committee involvement. 



Pealf E* and W*E* Lambert* "The Relationship of Bilingualism to Intelligence 
Psychological Monographs i 1962# Vol. 76, Ho, 27f pp, 1-23, 

This paper includes a review of the literature for studies concerning 
the detrimental effects of bilingualism on intelligence, the favorable 
effects of bilingualism on intelligence, and no effect of bilingualism on 
intelligence. The author presents th*i research designed to examine more 
extensively the effects of bilingualism on the intellectual functioning of 
children and to explore the relations between bilingualism, school achieve-^ 
ment and students* attitudes to the second language. The researchers 
conclude that "bilinguals performed significantly better than monolinguals 
on both verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests." It is argued th^t they 
have a language asseti are more facile at concept formation^ and have a 
greater mutual flexibility. 
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e.4 MATERIALS 



*GB* 



Perlnparayagasd/ Gran^smaran. Towat'^^3 Becoming Bilingual Cognitive and 
Semantic Co as i derations in Lanquage Acquisition / Thira Raj, Ph,D, 
Dissertation/ The University of New Mexico/ 1973, 

Reports an experiment conducted oa a group of twenty nine-year-olds 
and ten-year-olds to discover the process of second language acquisition 
when the terminal product is a monolingual in the second language* 

The author concluded that if the terminal product is to be the second 
language dominant bilingual, greater emphasis should be placed on voca^ 
biliary rather than on syntax* 



Publitz/ Mona* Indian Memories / Indian Ethnic Heritage Studies Curriculum/ 
1975. 

An interdisciplinary effort drawing on the memories of elderly Indians 
brings the reflections of older Indians to children for analyzing and under- 
standing the past/ tnaay values^ mythS/ beliefs/ aad ways of life. Includes 
eight lessons containing behavioral objectives/ preparation of lesson plans/ 
interpretation of the narrative/ explanations of the activities/ reproducible 
activity sheets/ aad evaluation. 



?ulu/ Tupon L, , et al * ^> Thite Mountain Reader / Alaska State Operated Schools/ 
Anchorage/ 1976. 

Describes in story form some aspects of life/ primarily hunting/ fishing 
and related activities/ among mal*s of the white Mountain Region of Alaska. 
The text is priated in both ^glish and Inapiat and illustrated with drawings 
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6-4 MATERIAl^S 



Randlei Janice Ann ^rfhitehead* A Bilingual Oral Language Test for Mexican 
American Children i Ph*D- Dissertation, The University of Texas at 
Austin! 1975- 

The study deals with the development of a Bilingual oral Language Test 
composed of comprehension and production tests in Spanish and English which 
are parallel in form and similar in content for both languages* The appli- 
cation of the test showed that the age of the subject proved to be statis- 
tically significant for Spanish comprehension scores and teacher ratings on 
Spanish comprehension and production^ but not significant for any of the 
English test scores or teacher ratings* 



Regional Education Agencies Project on international Education* A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education programs , (Section SOSi 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act P*L- 69-10)* n*d*f 
pp* 4-5- 

Reference is made to the statewide Design for Bilingual Education 
approved by the Texas state Board of Education which places emphasis on 
these major goal;: (l) implementation of programs for students whose first 
language is Spanish; (2) implementation of programs for students whose 
first language is English; (3) development of measuring instruments for 
children in bilingual programs; and (4) staff development* 



Richrrond Babel Productions- Espanol como Segundo Idioma , Teacher's Guide-- 
Level One, Berkeley, Calif-, 1971- 

Consists of a series of unitSf each one covering approximately one month 
of school time- included in each unit are the activities and materials to be 
usedf as well as the objectives for the unit written in English or Spanish* 
Instructions to the teacher are written in English- 

The guide is designed for use in a classroom that is composed of learning 
centers using English as a language of instruction and some using Spanish- 
Cdncepts to be taught include: colorsi numbersi geometric shapes* body partsi 
weatheri family^ animalsi foodSy and days of the week- An appendix of finger 
playsf nursery rhymesi and flannel board storiesi all in Spanish^ supplement 
the units in the guide - 
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6.4 MATERIALS 



Kivera, Carmil Elena* "Admnisttatiion, Supervision and Implementation of 
a Bilingual Bicultural Curriculum," in Bilingual Schooling in the 
U*S* — A Sourcebook for Education Personnel , Francesco Oordasco, ed*, 
{few Vork: McGraw Hill, 1976. 

A description of goals of bilingual schooling and a list of available 
materials as they apply to different curriculum components. 



*GB* 

Hodriguez M., Juan C* Supervision of Bilingual Program , Ph.D. Dissertation, 
{few YorHi Arno Press, 1978. 

An analysis of the implementation of the nation's first mandatory 
legislation in bilingual education — Chapter 71A, Transitional Bilingual 
Education Act of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts/ through a review of 
pertinent documents and interviews with parents, community leaders, teachers, 
and students. 



♦ I* 

Schaulis, Saundra, et al* tfative American Career Education Projecti State 

of the Art Study , Far West Latoratory for Educational Research and D^vel' 
opnent/ San Francisco, Calif., 1977. 

A review of current career education literature and materials which han- 
die the formation of models useful in developing career education for Nctive 
Americans. Fron philosophical statements to instructional materials and 
units* Overview of the most significant concerns and issues on Native Ameri- 
can education (bilingual education and cultural awareness), including reports 
on curriculum programs and materials being devi^loped by tfative Americans. 



*GB* 

Seelye, H* Ned and Billie M* Navarro. A Guide to the Selection of Bilingual 
Education Program Designs , Arlington Heights, Illinoisi Bilingual 
Education Service Center, 1977* 

{fine models, eight that are bilingual and one to be used as an emergency 
interim program^ are described and charted in this kit prepared for school 
administrators* The models range fron self-contained designs to magnet 
center designs to itinerant teacher designs. The applicability f student 
participants, facilities, and materials needed are described* i^aterials, 
disadvantages of each type are outlined* Sample scheduling patterns are 
included* The charts included show how to start with the numbers of 
Limited English Speaking Ability students present to determine the most 
desirable program. 
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Skoczylas, Rudolph V* An Evaluation of Some Cognitive and Affective 

Aspects of a Spani3h*Engli3h Bilingual Prograa i Ph*D* Dissertation, 
The University of Hew Mexico, 1972* 

The study was undertaken to construct and apply an evaluation niodel to 
determine if bilingually instructed children in a particular program have, 
in fact, suffered a loss in linguistic, academic, or cognitive growth, and 
if their self image and attitudes toward the two salient ethnolinguistic 
groups were less favorable than those of their monolingually instructed 
counterparts* Ho significant differences between the experimental and 
control groups are found on measures of oral English skills, Spanish 
listening comprehension, intellectual functioning and attendance rates* 
The experimental group scored higher in Spanish speaking proficiency* The 
control group scored higher in the math test administered in English* The 
bilingually instructed pupils appear to be developing a positive and 
democratic attitude toward Anglo- and Mexican-Americans and a self image 
that is favorable and not adversely affected by bilingual training* It is 
also found that the best single prediction of academic achievement and 
cognitive growth ii:^ parents* education* 



*GB* 

Southwest Educational Envelopment Laboratory* Bilingual Early Childhood Pro * 
gram — Level One , Austin, Tex*, 1973* 

A complete instructional program to be used with the three-yearM;>ld child* 
It includes an instructional componentf a staff development component, a paren-^ 
tal involvement component, and a music component* The teacher's manual 
explains the teacher's role in each of the four components. 



6-4 MATEBIALS 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. Bilingual Early Childhood Pro * 
gram**Level Two , Austin^ Tex-, 1973- 

Designed to develop the concepts and skills acquired at Level One and to 
develop English syntax. Unit titles are: "Toolsi" "Money," '*Wild Animals," 
"Fish," "Birds," "Insects/' and "Plants-" To be used with four-year-olds after 
they have completed Level one of the same series- Includes four components: 
instructional, staff developments parental involvement, and music* The teach- 
er's manual explains the teacher's role in each of the four components- 
Supplementary filmstripss puzzlesi and audio-tapes are included) with 
mastery tests foi: each unit* All material in English and Spanish* 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory- Bilingual Early Childhood Pro - 
gram-*LeveI Three s Austin, Tex* , 1973* 

Designed to be used with five*year-olds in classrooms where children have 
completed Level Two of the series- Includes four components: Instructional f 
staff development, parental involvement! and music* The teacher's manual is 



At Level Three, motor skill development is expanded to include writing 
skill development* Onit titles are the same as in Units One and TwOf with the 
following additions: School Safety, Classroom Environment! and Self-COncept* 



Stanley^ Prank Vasa* A Comparison of Selected Intelligence Scales with 
3iXingual Children i Sd*D- Dissertation! The University of Nebraska, 



The relative merits of the ^iJechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
CiJISC) and Histcry - Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude IH-NTLA) in obtain- 
ing measurements of intelliger.ee of ^^exican"Amerlcan bilingual children are 
determined- The results indicate that the utilization of perfortnance 
measures of intelligence vould be more appropriate than verbal nieasures of 
intelligence vith young Mexican-American bilingual children* The dif- 
ference betveen the verbal and perfos^iance ^iveasures of intelligence tend to 
decli-'^e vith age- 



incl uded* 
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6 . 4 MATERIALS 



*H/GB* 

Texas Education Agency, Btltngoal Education Resource Wanuali K 3 i 1977. 

Identifies six characteristics of the instruction components! and 
the elements of pre*kindergarten and kindergarten bilingual education^ 
including scheduling and the different components (subject areas). The 
same format is used to identify the different elements—scheduling, goals, 
and subject areas for grades 1 - 3, 

'^ntifies different types of materials which are very effective in 
pre-l ergarten and kindergarten, Ihe section on ^'Las Artes del Lenguaje" 
conta, ..s suggestions for grade levels K - 3, Suggestions for materials are 
also given in the content area sections i as well as in the fine arts 
section. 
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Texas Education Agency/ Division of Curriculum Development* tJev Textbook 
Adoptions; Some Information to Assist School Districts in Local 
S elections / December/ 197S* 

Provides information concerning textbook adoptions to assist school 
districts/ especially the local textbook selection committee/ in making 
local selections* Each subject area is covered at each grade level, along 
with specific recommendations to be kept in mind while making a selection 
for a subject area in a particular grade level* A description is included 
for every textbook or instructional systemis) up for adoption. 



TeXbS Education Agency* Prir>ciples^ Standards^ and Procedures for the 
Accreditation of School Districts / A Supplement-Publication No* 
AD 7 825 01 May, 1977* 

Selected Citations on Curriculum Recuirements from the Texas Education 

Code* 




6,4 MftTERIALS 



*H* 

Texas Education Agency^ Textbook Division, Textbook Proclamations of the 
State Board of Education , 

Proclamation Ho, SO 1974 

States the guidelines and the criteria for materials adoption/ Kinder- 
garten through grades 1 and 2, Spanish Language Development Systems^ 
Math Systems in Spanish « and basal and si^plementary reading systems 
in Spanish are covered. Pages 34; 55-70. 

Proclamation Ho, 51A/ 1975 

States the guidelines and criteria for ^exti: ^^s for grades 1 and 2 
(for Social Studies Systems) in Spanish, Pagto 44; 55; 59-62. 

P roclamation No, 52f 1976 

States the guidelines a.-id the criteria for textbooks (systems) in 
grade 3 in these areas: (1) English as a second languages basal and 
supplementary readers in Spanish/ math and science in Spanish/ language 
development in Spanish* and dictionaries. Pages 13-16, 



Wooleyj Joanne :Jorris. The Development of a Realistic Vocabulary List of 
Use with Primary Children in Spanish/Snqlish Bilingual Classes ^ Ed.D, 
Dissertatiion/ University of Southern California^ 1974. 

'The primary purpose of the sti*dy was to compile a realistic vocabulary 
list iri English and Spanish to be used in the development of curricular 
materials for bilingual Spa.-i^sh/Enc;lish speaking students in the primary 
grades. 

A list of words was compiled and translated and a test was developed 
m English and Spa.-iish/ and administered zo determine correlations between 
scores and reading achievement and r.ow well it dif ferent:ated between four 
groups selected on the basis of English and Spanish skills. The test ^^s 
found to be of appropriate use as a measure of a child^s ability to use 
Spanisn and E.-iglish la.iguage in terns of vocabulary, T^e list may appro- 
priately b^ used as a basic list for the development of curricular materials. 




6*4 MATERIALS 



Yorrow/ Beth* Bilin<nial/ESL Programs for Mi<?rant children / Uew Mexico State 

University/ National Educational Laboratory Publishers/ inc./ Austin/ Tex. 

Discusses the development of special programs for Spanish-speaking migrant 
children. Topics covered are; definition of bilingual education and ESL/ 
judicial and legislation support/ pre-program assessment/ grade and age level, 
children's length of stay, integration with or segregation from regular school 
program/ selection of program models/ establishment of Instructional program 
goalS/ program staff/ parent and community involvement/ support services/ 
instructional materials/ student and program evaluation/ and dissemination. 



Zamora/ E. History of BEE in Texas / n*d. 

Describes English as a Second Language (ESL): Following well- 
established audiolingual methods used in teaching a second language/ ESL 
adapts to individual needs of each learner by systematically providing 
instruction at his/her level of English proficiency* It excludes Limited 
English Speaking Ability (LESa) child's hom^ language and culture as tn^dia 
of instruction. 




7. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Language Dominance (By Dontain) 
Language Proficiency 
Linguistic Coii^petence 
SES 

Cognitive Ability 
Cognitive Style 



Barerra^ Mario. Bilingual Program Impl^entatlont a Handbook for Teachers 
and Administrators ! Austin: Disseiriination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education! 1978. 

Presents curriculum on the basis of how the child learns a language: 
listening, oral language development! reading^ and writing* Goes on to 
ntath, social studies, science^ and basically encourages the teaching of 
the complete basic curriculum in English and Spanish^ depending on the 
language proficiency of the child at various stages of his/her development. 



Blanco, Georgei et al. Bllingujal Education: Current Perspectives - volume 4 , 
November 1977. 

The Office of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Center for 
Applied Linguistics cooperated in a state^of-art study of the field of 
bilingual educa'iion. The study covers four general areas concerned with 
bilingual education^ social science^ languages and linguistics! and law and 
education* This is the fourth in a series of four volumes that present the 
major papers and viewpoints on education including: The Education Perspec* 
tive*" by George Blanco, and the following viewpoints: Budgeting for 
Bilingual Education? by Jose A. Cardenasi "Psycholinguistic Evidence" by 
James Cumraios, "Analy2if.g Bilingual Education Costs," by Joseph d. Garac, 
"Cross-cultural Research" by William Halli "Meeting the Jfleeds" by Byron W, 
Hansfordf "The Importance of Testing," by Protase Woodford. 



7* STUDEMT CHARACTERISTICS 



*B/I/GB* 

Banks, S*L* Inquiry Techniques in Teaching a Multi-Ethnic Social Studies 
Curriculuifl i Baltimorei Md*t Baltimore City Public Schools, 1974. 

The materials presented are an outgrowth of an inservice program focus^ 
ing on multi^ethnicity. Articles deal specifically with l^ative Americansi 
JewSr and Black Americans. It also contains strategy models and practical 
considerations for effective inquiry teaching, other topics deal with cul- 
tural pluralism, the melting-pot theory, the theories of Christopher Jencks, 
and a critical assessment of the Kerner Report. Considerations on the use 
of community resources and school community relations in ethnic studies con^ 
elude the woik. 



Bates, Evid May Bushwell, The Effects of One Experimental Bilingual 
Program on verbal Ability and vocabulary of First Grade Pupils , 
Ed*D* Dissertation^ Texas Tech University, 1970* 

t 

This study compares the mean gain in English verbal ability of first 
graoe Mexican-American and AngJo-^^^erican pupils enrolled in a selected 
bilingual program with pupils not enrolled in the program. A secondary 
purpose was to ascertain If there was a significant difference in the mean 
gain of Spanish and £ngli±:h vocabulary among the Spanish-^speaking and 
non-^Spanish-'spe^klng first grade pupils receiving bilingual instruction* 

There was no significant difference in the mean gain of the total 
experimental group. These findings seem to suggest that neither the 
Mexican-American nor Anglo-American pupil has been penalized in English 
verbal ability by being enrolled in a bilirigual program of instruction. 
The results further suggest that the pupils enrolled in the bilingual 
program have had th3 added advantage of language development in Spanish* 



Bernal, Ernest M,, Jr, Concept Learning Among Anglo, Black and Mexican** 

American Children Using Facilitation Strategies and Bilingual Techniques , 
Ph.D. Dissertation, The University of Texas at Austin, 1971. 

Concept learning among Blacks, Anglos^ English monolingual Mexican- 
Americans, and Spanish-English bilingual Mexican^Americans was studied 
under two different conditions; 1) according to standards printed directions, 
and 2} under facilitation Which included practice on similar test items 
with feedback. The conclusions are; (1) concept learning ^asks normally 
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favor Anglo students because of a differential experience readiness among 
ethnic groups to take these tests; (2) environmental influences can serve 
to equate groups; and (3) the heredity vs* environment explanations of 
ethnic differences in concept learning under standard conditions are in one 
sense irrelevant^ for the problem may be said to pivot on the familiarity- 
unfamiliarity of test content for diverse groups and on pretesting prepar- 
ations or directions given to students* 

Berneyi Tomi Deutsche T he Effects of Language Choice on the Task Success 
of Bilingual Children ^ Ph,D, Dissertation, Yeshiva University, 1972, 

An attempt to determine the effects of usual language of instruction 
and grade level on the performance of bilingual children on a specific 
learning tasK* Tne highest ^ores were achieved by students taught in the 
usual language of instruction^ and the poorest scores came from students 
taught in Spanish* The study failed to confirm the hypothesis that instruc- 
tion of Spanish dominant children in English will decrease their control 
over the:^ native language. 



Bianchino/ Francis Stephen- Televised and Recognized Administrations of 
Objective Testing on a Disadvantaged Bilin^^al Primary School Student 
Population ^ Ph-D* Dissertation^ United State International university. 

The comparative effectiveness of televised objective testing and 
conventional administration on a bilingual disadvantaoed primary school 
student population are ascertained. The data indicate that language was a 
significant factor in test results. The mode of presentation was found to 
be a significant factor in that televised administration resulted in higher 
scores than did teacher-^administered tests of the three instruments. The 
sex variable -^^as signif icaii^- on !:ne ?eabody Picture Vocabulary Test alone^ 
where boys had higher scores. The grade variable was a significant factor 
since fourth graders scored in the expected superior direction on all three 
scores. 
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Bolgec, p. A. The Effect of Teacher Spanish Language Fluency upon student 
Achievement in a Bilingual Science Program ^ Ph-D- Dissertation, St- 
John's University/ 1976, 

This diffsertation investigates the effects of two different types of 
bilingual science instructors upon student science achievement in a bi- 
lingual science program, tt also considers the influence of student 
bilingual dominance upon science criterion scores used to determine program 
success and to compare teacher effectiveness- 
Findings revealed that bilingual science education for seventh grade, 
junior high school students of Hispa:ac back, ound resu.\ted in student 
science achievement significantly different i that of comparable stu* 
dents in the conventional program^ It also ^ ^ found that superior program 
results were obtained by fluent Spanish-speaki | science teachers. However/ 
even though the students were comparable in terms of science competence, 
they v/ere not comparable in terms of bilingual dominance. Later analysis 
revealed that control of student bilingual dominance can affect results. 



Brookover, Wilbur. School Can Make a Difference ^ College of Urban Develop- 
ment, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

t^^rt of a major study on the relation of social systems to educational 
outcomes in el^ ary schools in Michigan. Differences in achievement between 
schools are € .ued on the basis of school social climate and social struc- 
ture variables. Differences in mean self-concept of academic ability and mean 
student self-ieliance were found to be oetter explained through school social 
deviate variables than through student body composition variables. Author 
concludes that the social climate structure and student role definitions which 
characterize a school social system will affect the cognitive and other social 
behavior required in that social system. 



*0LC/I* 

Brooks^ Tan Jtoyston, A Cross"-Cultural Study of Concept Learning ^ September^ 
1975. 

A comparative analysis of cognitive skills jsed by 3 year old Suro- 
Americans and Stoney Indians from the same geographic region. Some of thd 
variables included; field independence/ ability to perceive and compare 
attributes^ level of abstraction^ memory/ and general intelligence. 
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For the Euro-Americans field independence correlates with the ability to 
perceive attributes. Both were related to the ability to verbalize concepts 
for the Stoney Indians memory played a greater role in problem solving. 



Carrowf Sister Mary Arthur, A Comparative Study of the Linguistic Functioning 
of Bilingual Spanish-American Children and Monolingual Anglo-Atnerican 
Children at the Third Grade Level , Ph,D, Dissertation, Northwestern 
University • 

A study of the linguistic functioning of two gtoups of third-grade chil- 
dren who differed in the number of languages spokeni but who were similar in 
regard to agei socio-economic background! a J intelligence. The conclusion 
was drawn that the bilingual children were handicapped in some aspects of 
language^ particularly those related to vocabulary and articulation. Results 
suggest that language difficulties of the bilingual childten in this study 
are related to ^ paucity of linguistic and experiential stimuli for vocabu- 
lary development: and the presence of confused and incorrect language and 
speech patterns in the home. 



Chapa^ Ricardo^ Romeo i English Reading and the Mexican-^Amer ican Child in 
a Second Grade Silingual Program i Ph,D. Dissertation ^ Michigan State 
University^ 1975, 

An investigation of English reading achievement ot Mexican-American 
children in a bilingual program (^kindergarten through second grade) , 
Self-concept of children was also investigated. The conclusion was that 
sjexican-Amer lean children in the bilingual program are not hindered in 
Snglish reading achievement over the three-year period analyzed, it was 
also concluded that children m the bilingual program attained successful 
proficiency in Spanish reading^ while ^maintaining success in English 
reading, and that the transsitional bilingual program provided its par* 
ticipating pupils with proficiency in reading in two languages^ while not 
hindering their c^nglish reading, ^to difference in self-concept was found 
m the two groups. 
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Chargr Winona Lee* A Comparison of Certain Structures Written in English 
by Monolingua l and Bilingual Sixth Graders i Ed* Dissertation, Boston 
University Sc>)Ool of Education^ 1971* 

The purpose of this study was to de»-irmine whether bilingual twelve- 
year-olds of average and above-average intelligence write English as mil 
as their monolingual classmates* The results of the investigation supported 
the hypothesis that monolingual and bilingual childfren differ in their writ- 
te t English* Despite significant differences between the tw language groupsi 
the bilinguals in the study did deir.onstrate the ability to write English* 



Cohen^ A-D- liiaovative Education £or La Raza: A Sociolinguistic Assess- 
ment of 3 Bilingual Education Program in California** Ph*D- disser- 
tation, Stanford University/ 1973* 

The study examines a series of researcii issues related to bilingual 
education and the effect on the language att^-tudes of parents whose chil- 
dren are in a bilingual study. Analysis indicates that Mexican*American 
youngsters are b^fcoming literate in both Spanish and Englishi use Spanish 
without shame, more frequently than the comparison groupi perform in 
academic subjects as well as or better than the comparison groupi and 
are content about being Mexican-American and about their school experi- 
ences* The successful exper lances of the children have had a positive 
effect upon their parents. 



Cohen^ Rosalie A* "Conceptual Styles, Culture Conflict, and Nonverbal Tests 
of Intelligencer" in Cultural Relevance and Educational Issues ^ F- lanni 
and Edward Storey* eds-, Boston: Little, Brown and Co* ^ 1973, 

Deals with cross-cultural diff^^rences in general* and school perfor- 
mance in cross-cultural context in particular^ focusing primarily on the 
incompatibility of two majcr conceptual styles^ the ^analytic* (typical o5 
the mainstream in the 1J.S*A*} and the '^relational , " showing how these styles 
are associated, respectively, with "formal'* and '*shared-f unctiion"* primary 
group socialization settings* Recent "^culture free* nor-verbai testr of 
intelligence are discussed- It is argued chat by stressing the analytic 
conceptual style* these tests may discriminate n:or e against certain classes 
of students. 
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Condon, c,E, Introduction to Culture and General Problems of Cultural 

Interference in Coironunication , New Brunswick, N,J,; Rutgers University! 
1974, 

Points out the importance of assessing Intercultural relations^ given 
that misunderstandings between meirbers of different societies are apt to 
occur as a result of the speakers* tendency to communicate with each other 
through different viewpoints based on variant mental nodels of reality. 



♦GB* 

Cordasco, Francesco, ed- , The Bilingual/Bicultural Child and the Question 
of Intelligence . 

Thirty--five articles dealing with the testing of bilingualsi the 
effects of bilingualism on intelligencei culture fair testing and other 
information relevant to achievement measurement of bilingual children. 



*H* 

Covey/ D,D, An Analytical Study of Secondary Freshman Bilingual Education 
and its Sffecr on Academic Achievement and Attitude of Mexican^American 
Students i Ed.D- Dissertation! Arizona State University! 1973- 

A study to determine whether; 1) the achievement in Englishi Reading 
and Mathematics of 9th grade Mexican-Americans enrolled in a bilingual 
program was significantly different from that of Mexican-American students 
enrolled in a regular program? 2) the attitude toward selfi schooii peers 
and teachers of 9th grade Mexican-Americans enrolled in a bilingual program 
was significantly different from that of Mexican-American students enrolled 
in a regular program. The conclusions supported the hypotheses except in 
the area of ^mathematics . 

With the exception of mathematics! findings show that there are 
statistically significant differences between the groups in the academic 
discipline of SiigXish and the area of reading. The Mexican^An 'cans in 
tne bilingual program achieve significantly higher ir» English c , reading. 
They also show a more favorable attitude toward selfi school* peersi and 
teachers ^han tne group in the regular educational program- 
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Cummins* Jaros, The Cognitive Development of Bilingual Children i A Review 
of Recent Research ^ 1977* 

Studies conducted with middle-class balanced bilinguals in ^'additive" 
environments f where both Languages are prestigious^ have generally reported 
that bilinguals showed a higher level of cognitive performance than mono* 
Unguals* In these studies^ bilinguals showed higher level of intelligence. 



Cummins f James, The Cognitive Development of Bilingual Children; A Review 
of Recent Research ^ 1 9 77 . 

The review contrasts the positive experience with blllngualism of bi-* 
lingual children In "additive" environments with the difficulties experl** 
enced by bilingual children In "subtract ive" environments. The author 
suggests that **there may be threshold levels of linguistic conference which 
bilingual children must attain in order both to avoid cognitive deficits and 
to allow the potential beneficial aspects of becoming blling^ ^jl to influence 
cognitive growth*" 
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Dalvirif Durveyr An Evaluation of Bilingual Education with a Cross 
Cultural Emphasis Designed for Havajo and Non-^Havajo Students in 
San Juan County^ Utahr 1969*71 r Ed,D, Disse^-tation^ Brigham Young 
Universityr 197U 

Ttie purpose of this study was to determine if there were significant 
differences In academic achievement and oral English developnent between 
pupils enrolled in the bilingual educational program in San Juan School 
District and pupils enrolled in a conventional program in the control 
schools in the same school district during the 1969-1971 school year, 

Flndirvgs revealed that kindergarten and first grade Indian and non- 
Indian t*jpils enrolled in the bilingual program made gains which were 
equal to or significantly greater in academic achievement than gains made 
by pupils enrolled in the control schools* Differences in academic achieve 
mentf however, during grade two favored the control group. Minor differ- 
ences in oral English development generally favored the experimental group, 

*<5B 

De Avila^ E.A- and B- tiavassy- "The Testing of Minority Children^ a Nso- 
?iagetian Approach," Today's Education r 1974, Vol- 63^ 4, 
P- 72- 

Presents a neo-^Piagetian model of listening designed by De Avila and 
tiavassy, which they deem more reliable than standardized testing, becouse 
it allows for differences in language and ethnicity. The inaccuracy of 
standardized testing in measuring the skills of minority children is due 
to; 1) heavy reliance and socialization practices of the minority ciil- 
ture; 2) productivity or level of appropriation; and 3) experience in 
specific learning^ i-ew vocabulary skills. Ttie authors also draw from 
program Asses^ent Pupil Instruction (PAPX) , a computerized system designed 
for administrative or searching needs. 

*GB 

EscobedOf Theresa Herrera- Culturally Responi^ive Early Childhood s Los 
Angc-leSf Ca.i Cal Education State University^ 1973. 

The author maintains that culturally responsive programs incorporate 
the child's native language and cultural V;nowledge as part of the curric- 
Lilum* Available data on six early childhood bilingual education prograins 
reveals varyinc ^egr^es o' cultural responsiveness. It is concluded that 
further r'jsearcr: is ^'jquxred to determine the effectiveness of different 
approaches and the extent to which cultLirally-bound cognitive styles exist 
in non-Sngli sn-speaKing children- 
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Fiege/ Kollmavrif Laila Maria, Reading and Recall Among Bilingual and 
Dialect Speaking Child cen f Ph,D, Dissertation! University of 
California^ Irvine , 1975, 

the study compares the oral reading performance of English-speaking 
Black children and bilingual Mexican-American children. Standard English-^ 
speaking children are used as reference, 

*GB* 

Fishmanr Joshua^ A,, et al, ^'Guidelines for Testing Minority Group 
Children/" in Education for the Disadvantaged ! A, Harry Passowi 
Miriane Goldberg i and Abraham J, Tannenbaiim i eds,f New York* Holt 
Rinehartf and Winstone^ 1967, 

In this rather technical article the reliabilltyr reality and inter- 
pretation of results of standardized aptitude and achievement tests 
given to minority and "culturally disadvantaged" children are discussed. 
It is suggested that these tests no longer b^ routinely and mechanically 
administered^ but be used with an informed appreciation of their benefits 
as well as their limitations and be interpreted with an understanding of 
what is behind the scores, 

*H* 

Frankfortf Mancy, The English as a Second Language Component of Selected 
Bilingual Programs in a Mew york City Cozr-unity School District; A 
Descriptive Study i Ed,D, Dissertation f New York University! 1975, 

Describes the teaching of English a^ a second language in the bilingual 
programs of five selected elementary schools in New York City, These English/ 
Spanish programs were among the first to be implemented in New York City under 
the provisions of the Bilingual Education Act and they had been in operation 
for four years. Recommendations are made for modifications of the English as 
Second Language component of the bilingual programs* in the areas of curricu- 
lum and materials* methodologyi education! and teacher training. Additional 
recommendations are made for guidelines to be used in the establishment of such 
programs and proposed areas of needed research in SSL and bilingual education. 

Describes the teaching of English as a second language as it functioned 
within the bilingual programs of five selected elementary schools in Mew York 
City, These programs vvere among the first to be implemec^ed in New York 
City, Findings describe teachers* competencies in English and Spanish; 
licensino and training in teaching ESL; techniques^ materials/ and procedures 
for the audio^'lingual method; assessment of students* language difficulty and 
evaluation of progress; and treatment ot children -^ith special difficulties. 
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GaineSi Catherine Joan Dorsey* The Effect of an English Program and a 

Spanish/English Program Upon Concept Development in Bilingual Children ^ 
Ph,D. Dissertation/ Fordham University^ 1976* 

The study was undertaken to determine the e££ects of a bilingual 
literature-based concept development program on the acquisition of selected 
concepts of four-^ and five-year-old Spanish-speaking children* A major 
conclusion is that participation in the Spanish/English treatment produced 
significantly higher scores than the English treatment. Sex had little 
effect on test scores* The development of a bilingual program with both 
Spanish-speaking and r^glish-speaking teachers and assistants was most 
beneficial for the progress ot the preschool Spanish-speaking youngsters. 



Galven/ itobert Rogers, Bilingualism As It Rela to Intelligence Test Scores 
and School Achievement Among Culturally Deprived Spanish- American 
Children / Ph.D. Dissertation^ East Texas State University, 1967. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate (I) the relationship 
between intelligence test scores and school achievement as they relate to 
bilingualism among culturally deprived children of Spanish-^American parent- 
age, and (2) the possibility of more accurately evaluating the intelli* 
gence of bilingual children* It was concluded that bilingual culturally 
deprived Spanish-^Americ^tn children scored better when the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children was administered in Spanish rather than in 
English* In particular the verbal section had a greater increase in 
points* The study indicates that the use of achievement tests for deter-^ 
mining school achievement is not a satisfactory measure for bilingual 
children* 



Gardiner y Jeannette* The Effectiveness of Bilingual Education on Second 
Grade Children / Ha*D. Dissertation, George Peabody College for 
Teachersy 1973. 

The purpose of this study Is to investigate changes in academic 
achievement and self-concept of children as a result of participation 
in bilingual education. Acad^ric achievement was highly significant/ 
favoring the experimental group (Bilingual Program) in the French and 
English language artSi the French Mathematics Achievement and 'ihe Stanford 
Mathematics Achievement test. 
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Gonzalez, Gustavo- The Identification of Competencies for Child Develop^ 
ment Associates Working with Chicano Children ^ Pinal Report; 
Washington, D,C,; Child Development Associate Consortium/ tnc w 1974, 

The purpose of this investigation was to identify necessary cultural; 
language and cognitive skills and teaching methods for Child Development 
AssocUtes working with Chicano children- 



Gordonf and M.L- Jaramilio- Process vs. Status in School Desegregation 

Using Cultural Differences for Educational Success ; Riverside^ CA, ; 
California University, 1972. 

The first paper in this booklet summarizes the desegregation strategies 
that have been used either singly or in combination to ethnically balance 
schools- An overview of the services and resources available to school dis- 
tricts from the National Center for Research and information for Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities is also presented. 

The second paper discusses the role played by its author in drai/ing 
attention to cultural differences 'rfhich exist bet^^en ethnic groups in New 
^iexico* It describes the methods that the Cultural Awareness Center uses 
in working with school personnel to demonstrate the unique behavioral styles 
of various minority group children* It also discusses several ways to im- 
prove cultural pluralism on a monolithic social system in a practical and 
effective way- 



Grove, C-L.>i\ (Comp) - The Intensively Annotated Bibliography on Cross- 
Cultural problems in Education ; Mew York; Inst, of International 
Studies; Columbia University, 1975, 

Includes 125 items and lists books and where they can be located, it 
also lists documents that deal vith problems in human interaction due to 
differences in c'lltural background and specifically those chat relate cross** 
cultural differences to the educational process in a school setting. Among 
the topics dealt with are language and linguistics^ bilingual education, pre 
and Inservice education* nonverbal education* visual perception; cultural 
patterns* cesting non-mainstream children; 3nd international exchange 
programs- 
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Hlckeyi T, "BiXinguaXism and the Measurement of Intelligence and verbal 
Learning Ability," Exceptional Children ! 1972f Vol, 38, pp- 24-28. 

Study analyses some of the problems of assessing intelligence and 
verbal learning ability among Mexican-American preschoolers. These bilin- 
gual children encountered greater difficulty in correctly identifying 
verbal noun concepts on the Peekbody Picture Vocabulary Test, Structural 
and idiomatic differences between the English and Spanish languages were 
thought to be the source of the difficulty. The study emphasizes the 
dangers of reliance upon methods of evaluation and prediction which are 
not ansdogous to the context of the particular learning style. 



*GB* 

Hocter, Patricia B, Bilingoal Vocational Technical Training Program, Final 
Evaluation Report , Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (DHEW) , 
1977, 

An evaluation o£ the bilingual vocational and technical training pro- 
gram containing program objectives, activities! results and benefits and 
problem areas, also includes a status report on program objectives and 
a review of the effects of the program in terms of Increased employment, 
income and/or increased competence in improving Equipment for us«£ in sub- 
sistence pursuits. Conclusions reported that despite many obstacles obiec- 
tives were implemented on schedule and that there is general acceptance of 
the program. 



*GB* 

Illinois Board of Hi9her Education. Bilingual Teacher Education Conference 
Report f Springfield/ Illinois: Illinois Board of Higher Education, 
December, 1974, 

The document contains recommendations made at the Bilingual Teacher 
Educacion Conference, It also includes Public Act 78-727, an addition and 
amendments to the Ill\nois School Code, Because many teachers in bilinguajL 
programs were £oi;nd to be "not qualified/' the reccmmendations in the 
Heport are addresseu to colleger and universities. The programs should be 
competency-based, -redit should be given for relevant off-campus experi- 
ences. Suggested programs are outlined vhich emphasize a multi-disciplinary 
approach -o teacher educacion wichin a four-year program. 
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Those who have received degrees outside the continental United States 
should have options n»ade available to them to facilitate their partici- 
pation. 

Certification should be possible within established undergraduate 
programs. Competencies should be in the areas o£ language, culturei 
methods, and field experience. In addition to other certification 
requir^entSf the report also includes Public Act 78-727 of the Illinois 
School Code, 1961, which provides for an Office of Transitional Bilingual 
Education. The transitional program includes full-time instruction in both 
English and the native language, and in the history and culture of the 
country or area which is the native land of the leSA children enrolled. 
The children identif:.ed as LESA students are to be enrolled for three years 
Or until they can '^perform successfully"^ in monolingual English classrooms, 
whichever occurs first. 



JaramillOf Marie-Luci. Cultural Differences Revealed Through Languaqe i 

entire issue of HCR2EE0 Tipsheeti #8 — Clearinghouse on Urban Education, 
New YorlCf Sew York, 1972. 

The document describes in detail idiomatic differences between Spanish 
and English which reveal more basic differences in cultural norms and 
common assumptions. 

* J* 

John, Vera ?. "Styles of Learning « Styles of Teachir^gi" in Functions of 
Language in the Classroom , Courtney B. Cazdeni Vera P- Jchni and 
Dell Hymes, eds.. New York; Teachers College ?ress, 1972. 

Dr. John ;3ercribe:j Bureau of Indian Affairs teachers that instruct 
Navajo chilciren in the use of Englishi as being long on missionary zeal and 
short On sensitivity to the learning styles of the children. She emphati- 
cally denies ::hat t^^e children are intellectually deficient and provides 
the factss to back ber contentions^ She argues that children are encou" 
raged to approach tne world visually and kinestheticallyi in contrast to 
middle-class mainstream emphasis on verbal skills- She favors a bilingual 
approach over a (TESOL) Teaching English to Speakers of Other Language 
approach. 
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Johnson, Bruce Sdward, Ability^ Achievement and Bilingualism! A Compara- 
tive Study Involving Spanish-Speaking and English-Speaking children 
Bt the Sixth Grade Level s Ed,D. Dissertation^ University of Maryland/ 
1962, 

The study explo..es the following; (1) Is it possible to predict 
differences between Mexican and Anglo children on group tests from ^ given 
theoretical framework about cognitive functioning?; (2) Do tests themselves 
provide adequate data to support conclusions concerning the differences 
existing between Mexican and Anglo school children?; and (3) Given a 
curriculum designed to encourage the learning of English incidentally as a 
language^ do the children experiencing this exhibit superior test per- 
formance compared to children not so involved? 

It is concluded that; (1) Ability and achievement test differences 
between Mexican and Anglo children cani with reservations/ be predicted 
from a given theoretical framework about cognitive functioning; (2) Ability 
and achievement differences do exist to a significant degree between An<;lo 
and Mexican children; (3) The differences existing between Spanish-speaking 
and English-speaking children can be adequately measured by available group 
tests; (4) T!:^e curricul'jm evaluated in this study did not produce superior 
performance on the part of children experiencing it when compared to a 
control group lacking only this Curriculum experience; and (5) Changes in 
ability and achievement scores were equivalent in value and in direction 
for both the Mexican and Anglo children. 



*A* 

Jolson/ Paic-leung Ng , The Effects of Bilingual Science Instruction on the 

Vocabulary Comprehension Achievements and Conceptualization of Slementary 
School Chinese Children Whose Second Language is English ^ Ed , D , D is- 
sertiationi University of California^ Los Angeiesi 1970, 

The effects of bilingual instruction as revealed in several aspects of 
science learning are investigated. The study measures the differences m 
vocabulary^ comprehension^ achievement and conceptualization between two 
groups of Chinese children who were taught monolingually (using English) 
and billngjally (using both English and Cantonese/ a Chinese dialect) * 
On tihtt basis ot statistical evidence it was found that children taught 
bilmguaLly sjrpassed children taught monolingually only in vocabulary 
at tne 0,05 confidence level and in conceptLialization at: tne 0*001 confi- 
dence level* Recommendations are made to ':each vocabulary and concepts 
biimcTuaily and comprehension monolingjally* 
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KuOf Eddie Chen-Ya- This is a Socio-Liaguistic Study of the Bilingual Patterns 
and Its variatioa& Among Preschool Chinese Children in the Twin Cities 
Area, ph-D* Dissertation* University of Minnesota, 1972* 

Bilingual children are found to use different langijages in different 
situations with different interlocutors. Younger children tend to be more 
proficient in Chinese than in English* The progress in Chinese proficiency 
tapers off with the age of the child, while his ability in English catches 
up rapidly* The findings suggest that the degree of bilingual ism is a 
valid indicator of the national identity of the bilingual individual and 
his family* 



Lambert, w-E- R*C* Gardneri H-C- Bank, and K* Tunstall- ''Attit*jdinal and 
Cognitive Aspects of Intensive Study of a Second Language," Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Pyschology ^ l963f 66(4)1 pp- 358-368- 

Students attending a six-week French summer school were examined for 
attitudes toward French people and culture^ and on orientations toward 
learning a second language and feelings of anoroie at the start and end of 
the course* Results support the theory that learning a second language 
efficiently depends upon an appropriate pattern of attitudes toward the 
other cultural group and a particular orientation towiird language study- 
Students utilised the semantic features of both their languages and per- 
mitted the two to interact* This linguistic interdependence correlates 
positively with achievement* 



Lambertf W-E*, G-R- Tuckeri and A- d'Angele^an* "Cognitive and Attitudinal 
Consequences of Bilingual Schooling," Journal of Educational Psychology ! 
1973. 65. PP- 141-159* 

This is a progress report on a community-abased educational experiment 
designed to develop bilingual competence by having English-speaking children 
Instructed in French- Tiie report* a sequel to a 1969 Journal of Educational 
Psychology article, describes the progress of children at the end of grade 
5 with regard to lingijistic develcprtrnt in both English and Prencn, cogni- 
tive development and changes in intergroup attitudes- 
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2) Non*Hispanlc students suffer no loss of basic skills in their ovm 
language by being exposed to a program of second larji9uage instruction at an 
early a^e* The non-Bispanic demonstrated a decided potential to perform at 
or above the level of the non**Hispanic in the control group. 

3) The time devot«d to the study of a second language does not affect 
growth in mathematics skills and understanding of concepts of tho non- 
Hispanic students in the experimental (Bilingual Education Program) 
group* A transfer of training was occurring among the Hispanic subjects 
of the experimental group. 

4) A bilingual-blcultural program would serve to develop cultural 
awareness between the two groups and positive feelings of self worth for 
the Hispanic* 



Rodriguez, Raymondi Jr* A Comparison of the Written and Oral English Syntax 
of Mexican American Bilingual and :ftnglo American Monolingual Fourth and 
Ninth Grade Students i Ph*0* Dissertation, The University of New Mexico* 

The major problem investigated by this study is whether or not Mexican* 
American bilingual fourth and ninth grade students represent the same 
language population in their English syntactic usage as do Anglo*American 
fourth and ninth grade students in Las Vegasi New Mexico* It is concluded 
that the bilingual subjects represent the same language population as the 
monolingual subjects in their English syntactic usage^ except in average 
clause length in the written mode in ninth grade. It is suggested that 
differences between groups can be diminished by providing appropriate 
language experience in class* 



*H* 

Skoczylasf Rudolph V* An Evaluation of Some Cognitive and Affective 

Aspects of a Spanish*English Bilingual Program i Ph*D* Dissertation! 
The University of Mew Mexicoi 1972* 

The study wcts undertaken to construct and apply an evaluation model to 
determine if bilingually instructed children in a particular program have* 
in factf suffered a loss in linguistici acadetnici or cognitive growthi and 
if their self image ^nd attitudes toward the salient ethnolinguistic 
groups were less favorable than those of their monolingually Instructed 
counterparts* t3o significant differences between the experimental and 
control groups are found on measures of oral English skills ^ Spanish 
listening comprehension! intellectual functioning and attendance rates. 
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Lirai Juda R* Ag lavestigatioa of Blllagual Teacher Training aad Its 
Effect on Bilingual Blcultural laatructioa ^ 

An investigation of bilingual teacher training and its effect on 
bilingual/bicultural instruction. Includes a review of the literature 
and teacher training for a bilingual/bicultural program in a Texas school 
district* Focuses on the academic achievement of language minority groups, 
success factors in bilingual education prograsnsi bilingual teacher cer* 
tification and competencies, correlations between teacher attitudes and 
bilingual education, bilingual education program rationales « inclusion of 
culture in instruction programs, and the University of Texas at Austin 
Teacher Preparation Program, New York City Bilingual Teacher Intern Pro- 
gram^ and six French bilingual projects in New England and Louisiana* 



LugOf James Oscar, A Comparison of Degrees of Bilingualism and Measure 
of School Achievement Among Mexican-American Pupils i Ph,D, 
Dissertation! University of Southern California, 1979* 

The major purpose of this study is to explore the relationship among 
degrees of bilingualism of Mexican-American pupils from the ghetto of Los 
Angeles in order to develop criteria for early pupil placement into one of 
the three er'sting school programs: (1) English as Second Language^ (2) 
Bilingual Education^ and (3) the regular school program* 

It was found that principals and permanent teachers agreed that 
Spanish should be used as a language of instruction for pupils that know 
little English, The regular program does not help the Mexican-American 
pupil to achieve school success^ The results suggest that lack of English 
may not be the most important barrier to the school success of the Mexican- 
American and that culture is a more powerful motivator for tested achieve- 
ment than competency in English* Educators of Mexican-Americans need 
intensive inservice training* 
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Luhman, R,A* The Social Bases of Thinking and Speaking: A Study of Bilingual 
Chicago Children , Ph,D- Dissertation, University of Kansas, 1974. 

The purpose of this stud^f is to relate language and cognition to social 
environment* Findings related that variation in logic occurred across the 
town and rural children and across Spanish and English. It was also found 
that the nature of the child's direct experience with the objects he grouped 
had a major bearing upon the manner in which he conceptualized the logic he 
applied to them, A significant finding is that the logic oJ symbolic group- 
ing is directly related to the social and linguistic experiences that chil- 
dren have with the objects they group* 'Hie preference for different kinds 
of logic does not, however, necessarily alter the content of the groups they 
form. 



Mcdiano, Nancy Docio- Reading C o mprehension in the National Language: 

A Comparative Study of Bl l^ - gual and All^Spanish Approaches to Reading 
Xr.strtjction in Selected Indxan Schools in the Highlands of Chiapas, 
Mexico* ?b-D* Dissertation', New York *Jniversity, 1966, 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether reading comprehend* 
sion la the national lancua^e can be achieved effectively by members 
of linguistic niinorities when all reading instruction is offered in that 
language. The hypotl^esis of the study was that reading comprehension in 
che national language is best achieved when all reading instruction is 
offered in that language. This hypothesis was not substantiated by the 
iita. It appears that youngsters of linguistic minorities learn to read 
with greater comprehension in the national language -vhen they first become 
literate in their mother tongue, rather than when they receive all heading 
instruction tne national language* 



yorgan/ Jjdith Clare- The ilffects of Bilingual Instr-jction on the English 
Language Arts Achievement of First Grade Children ^ Ed*D. Dissertation* 
%*orthw6stern state University of Louisiana, 

The purpose of this study was to inv;e'^tigate whether first gradt. ^^upils 
ir. bilingual ecucati^n who come frcn bLling-jal families obtain significantly 
ni^her scores -r.an f.rsz ^raae pupils -^^o come from bilingual fa^-^^ilies and 
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who are enrolled in monolingual education* The study finds that that first 
grade pupils from bilingual families who attend bilingual schools demonstrate 
greater competency in analyzing wordsi in comprehension of reading passages, 
and ii^ ability to spell words* It appears further that a bilingual educa* 
tional prograni for first grade pupils from bilingual fanilies is superior to 
a monolingual educational program for similar pupils in terms of reading 
achievement* 



Philipi Albert Bolgee* The Effect of Teacher ^fpanish Language Fluency 
Upon Student Achievement in a Bilingual Science Program i ph*D* 
Dissertation, St* John's University* 1967* 

Ihis dissertation investigates the effect:; of two different types of 
bilingual science instructors upon student science achievement in a bi-^ 
lingual science program. It also considers th-^ influence of student 
bilinguail dominance upon science critericM scores used to determine program 
success and to compare teacher effectivenes!i. 

Ihe investigation revealed that: Bilingual science education for 7th 
grade Jr* high school students of Hispanic backgbround resulted in student 
achievement significantly different from that of comparable students in the 
conventional program* Bilingual science programs obtained superior results 
only when conducted by fluent Spanish speaking science teachers* Between the 
bilingual class taught by the fluent teacher and the bilingual class taught 
by the non-fluent teachersi the results favored the classes taught by 
fluent teachers* Itie control and experimental classes were comparable in 
terms of science ability but they were not comparable in the extent to 
which each group used Spanish outside school* Demonstrated group differ* 
ences in bilingual domain might be an uncontrolled factor which might have 
changed the result had it been controlled* 



Riverai Carmen Elena. Academic Achievements Bicultural Attitudes and 
Self^COncepts of Pupils In Bilingual and tJon-Bi lingual Programs i 
l»h*D* Dissertation! Fordham University^ 1973- 

Ihe study ascertains and compares academic achievements bicultural 
attitudes and self-concepts of third and fifth grade Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic pupils ir> a bilingual school and two non-bilingual schools in New 
York City* 

It was conclude^l thah t 

1] The biliiJCT^al-bicultural program benefited the Hispanic child of 
comparable steady academic progression to that of the non Hispanic. 
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2} Non*Hispanic students suffer no loss of basic skills in their own 
language by being exposed to a program of second language instruction at an 
early age* The non"*Hi3panic demonstrated a decided potential to perform at 
or above the level of the non-Hispanic in the control group. 

3} The time devoted to the study of a second language does not affect 
growth in mathematics skills and underst2uiding of concepts of the non* 
Hispanic students in the experimental (Bilingual Edtication Program) 
group, k transfer of training was occurring among the Hispanic subjects 
of the experimental group* 

4) k bilingual*bicultural progrm would serve to develop cultural 
awareness between the two groups and positive feelings of self worth for 
the Hispanic* 



Itodriguezf Raymond, Jr * k Comparison of-the Written and Oral English Syntax 
of Mexican American Bilingual and 'Anglo American Monolingual Fourth and 
Ninth Grade Students i ?h*0. Dissertation, The University of New Mexico* 

The major problem investigated by this study is whether or not Mexican* 
American bilingual fourth and ninth grade students represent the same 
language population in their English syntactic usage as do Anglo*Amer ican 
fourth and ninth grade students in Las Vegasi New Mexico. It is concluded 
that the bilingual subjects represent the same language population as the 
monolingual subjects in their English syntactic usage, except in average 
clause length in the written mode in ninth grade* It is suggested that 
differences between groups can be diminished by providing appropriate 
langueige experience in class* 



*H* 

Skoczylas, Rudolph V* An Evaluation of Some Cognitive and Affective 

Aspects of a Spanish*English Bilingual Program , Ph.D* Dissertation , 
The University of New Mexico, 1972* 

Ihe study was undertaken to construct and apply an evaluation model to 
determine if bilingually instructed diildren in a particular program have, 
in factf suffered a loss in Xinguistici academici or cognitive growth, and 
if their self Image and attitudes toward the nvj salient ethnolinguistic 
groups were less favorable than those of their monolingually instructed 
counterparts* tlo significant differences between the experimental 
control groups are fbund on measures of oral English skills i Spanish 
listening comprehension, intellectual functioning and attendance rates. 
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Th« experlm6nt2a group scored higher in Spanish speaking prof iclency<> The 
control group scored higher In the math test administered In English. The 
blllngu2aiy Instructed pupils appear to be developing a positive and dem* 
ocratlc attltud* toward Anglo^ and Hexlcan^Ainer leans and a self Image that 
Is favorable 2uid not adversely affected by bilingual training* it Is also 
found that the best single prediction of academic achievement 2uid cognitive 
growth Is parents* education* 



Smith, Byum Cannon, and Smith, Van Nguyen* Evaluating Program Effectiveness: 
Measuring input. Process, and Product Variables In New York City , Feder- 
ally Funded High School Bilingual Programs, 1978* 

Seven of the twelve Title VXI bilingual programs In the New York City 
high schools were evaluated/ using their funding proposals and Board o£ Bdu* 
cation Ev2duatlon Reports, to discover the relationship between input, process, 
and product variables* It was determined that the reporting format made com* 
parlsons among programs or between programs and parent schools very difficult* 
Selected Input (personnel cost/ staff mix, and staff qu2aiflcatlons} , process/ 
m6 product (student attend2uice, examination scores, and l2uiguage and achieve* 
ment test results) variables are analyzed and the findings described* Sped* 
flc recommendations for informing reporting procedures are offered* 



Texas Education Agency* Bilingual Education Resource Manual, K * 3 , 1977* 

Identifies six characteristics of the Instruction components, and 
the elements of pre*klndergarten and kindergarten bilingual education. 
Including scheduling and the different components (subject areas}* The 
same format Is used to Identify the different elements*^schedullng, goals, 
and subject areas for grades 1*3. 
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Valadez*Love# Ooncecao Itocreal, The Acquisition of English Syntax by 
Spanish'Englisfa Bilingual Children ^ ph*D. Dissertation^ Stanford 
Ohiversity* 1976, 

The sain purposes of this dis«ertation were: (1) to Identify develop- 
mentsOL tret^s in the acquisition of specific Syntactic rules in the spoken 
English of Spamish^speaking chicane children who are in the process oC 
becoming bilingual in a school setting^ and (z) to assess the comparative 
development of the sane syntactic constructions in the oral speech of 
monolingusOL English speakers. The findings indicate that children learning 
a second language are acquiring the syntactic rules even as they are making 
errors in that language and that teachers can profit by knowing what the 
patterns of errors might be* Monolingual speakers of English and speakers 
of English as a second language may acquire grammatical patterns in dif- 
ferent orders. 



Zamorai Gloria. "Staff Development for Bilingual/Bicultural Programs — 
A Philosophical Base," in Bilingual Schooling in the U.S*"A 
Sourcebook for Education Personnel s Frwcesco Cordascoi ed,, New Yorki 
McGraw Hillf 1976f pp* 243*45* 

A presentation o£ the argument that a child* s socioeconomic back* 
ground f culture^ language and societal perceptions^ as well as the societal 
perceptions of those around the child, must be examined in staff develot^ment 
programs* 
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8* 1 TEACHER STYLES 



Instant Corrective Measures 

Differential Styles (by Language Prof iciency/Dominancei 

Ethnic GrcuP) 
Nonverbal Communication 
Empathy 
Flexibility 
Optimism 



Batyi Hoger M* Reeducating Teachers for Cultural Avareness i ilew York: 
Fraeger Publishers! 1972* 

An action/research study designed to determine che effects of exposure 
to cultural/ social and economic diversity on selected attitudes of ele* 
mentary school teachers* Tt)e dependent variables selected were optimism 
about potential to achieve and tolerance of minority self*assertiveness* 
Treatment ^ comparison groups were selected and the treatment applied 
consisted of a I0*week course* Changes were made in the treatment group in 
tolerance and optlmian* 



*C0* 

Barerrai Mario* Bilingual Prograw Implementation: A Handbook for Teachers 
. and Administrators ! Austin: Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
^ Bilingual EducatioriT 1978* 

Advocates using home languages in the classroom as cultural enrichment 
even if no other aspect of culture is taughti that a child's home language 
should be accepted and respected; and no disparagement or belittling of the 
child's home language should occur* Instant corrective measures should be 
avoided* First grade children should focus on defining their community and 
city with its different cultural groups* Historical heritage should be 
stressed at higher grades; 
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Casdeni Courtnery B* "Curriculuns/Language Contexts for Bilingual Educa* 
tion*" In Language Pevelot»ent in a Bilingual Setting * Pomonai 
Calif*; National Multilingual Multicultural Materials Development 
Center! California State Polytechnic University, 1979* pp* 129-137* 

A study of teacher/pupil talk by bilingual teachers i4iich shows; 1) 
During the Spanish language lesson for native English-speaking primary 
grade children the teachers switched froin Spanish to English 140 tiiResf 
2) During the English lesson £6r Spanish speakers there were two switches; 
andf 3) 70% of the switches were for disciplinary reasons* 

ihe power in teaching language according to Cazdeni especially in 
supporting the weaker language in a bilingual program comes froin using the 
language! not learning about it* UaturaOL language learning depends on the 
extent to which it is necessary for connnunication* 

ihe message conveyed by setting Spanish aside as something special 
is that English is the more "natural" language* Caxden identifies helpful 
acquisition contexts modeled on l2tnguage outside the classroom; 

1* nonverbal cues help decipher verbal cues; 

2* verbal interactions serve a necessary communicative functionr 
3* the focus is more liku-ly on meaning^ not form; and 
4* concrete referents for some words* 

Two problem areas in designing curricula for maximum language us .e are 
also identified^ 1} all learners at early stages in LZ acquisiton and 2) 
older learners with a temporary but great gap between communicative intent 
and resources* 

Science as a content vehicle for L2 learning is suggested because it 
includes manipulation of objects and clear referents for words and instruc* 
tions that are demonstrable* 

Mathematics^ in contrast! is a solitary and silent activity* The 
vocabularly is limited and occurs rarely elsewhere* The role of students 
in dialogue may be restricted* It is sequential, and LI instruciton may 
be necessary to tap prior knowledge of recent immigr2tnt^* Success or fail* 
ure in a student response may be difficult to trace to either comprehension 
of the concepts or of the language* At the lowest levels in school, how* 
everi mathematics might be useful because of the restricted responses and 
manipuXable referents* Cazden also points out that at all levelsi mathe**^ 
matics word p: biems are especially difficult to handle* 
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McCroisan/ Linda V* Blllngual/Bicultural Education for the Spanlsh*Speaklng 
Students In Hassachusettsi An Analysis of Perceived Dimensions of an 
Ideal Blcultural Teacher ^ University of Massachusetts ^ 1975* 

Study focusing on the generation and analysis of the operationallzatlon 
of the goal ** Ideal blcultural elementary teadier** by selected Hispanic and 
Anglo-American teachers and by some professionals In blllngusOL/bicultural 
education* ^ • 

Findings: (1) Hispanic teachers stress "knowledge/understanding of the 
language and culture of the child" in^re frequently than do the Anglo American 
teachers In the study* (2) Hispanic teadiers stress the "maintenance of the 
culture of the dilldr" a cluster whidi the Anglo American teachers barely 
mention*** (3) Anglo American teachers are relatively concerned about disci* 
pllne, a feature never mentioned by the Hispanic teadiers* (4) Hispanic 
teachers place their greater enphasls on sensitivity to students while the 
Anglo American teachers appear to be only slightly concerned about this 
cluster of dimensions* 
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8*2 CLASSROOM ^LOGY/CtlMATE 



Borne I«anguage Ose 

Dse of Linguistic Varieties 

In-clas^ Social Conditions VS. Cooununity Social Conditions 

(congrr^nce) 
Distribution of L1# L2 Proficiencies 
distribution of Language Dominances 



Arciniega* Tomas A. "itie Interactive Role of Higher Education Institutions 
in the TranscultursOL Education Hoveinent*" in CulturaOL Issues in 
Education; A Book of Readings ^ Pomona^ California: National 
Multilingual-Multicultural Materials Developnent Center* California 
State Polytechnic University* 19789* pp* 62-80. 

The first part of this paper discusses the role of institutions of 
higher education in providing educational opportunity for Chicanos* A set 
of categories is presented into which the institutions can be placed 
according to their responses to Chicanos' needs: 

1 — the sympathizes — those who change the system to accommodate 
minorities. 

2 — the compensators — an approach that combines student 
deficiencies with lack of change in the structure. 

3 — tlie reformers" an approach based on lack of student 
deficiencies combined with change in the structure. 

4— -- >the alternative system builders- >*an approach that reflects 

no student deficiencies and no change in the current 
structure . 

The second part of the paper develops a matrix for schooled istrict 
response to the culturally different. 

Positive viewpoints of the consequences of Chicano group membership or 
Negative viewpoints of these consequences on school performance can be 
combined with: Internal factors which emphasize indigenous* self*perpetuating * 
persistent factors or the External factors which emphasize the social and 
economic circumstances imposed on Chicanos because of their lower status. 

Positive ^Internal ; .Mexican*Americans are perceived as having a 
superior culture which can only be tlaught by Mexican^Americans. Segregated 
community schools might be the answer. 
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Kegabtve^Inbernal ; tne compoiients of the Mexican-American lifestyle 
and the.tr culture ar« seen as culturally deficient; because they are 
diftfunctional they must be replaced by Anglo cultural traits and components* 
Compensatory education is the result* 

Positive-External ; Mexican-American lifestyles are functional adapta- 
tions to external constraints! when the majority culture changes, the 
minority culture will reflect these changes* Bicultural education results 
in benefits to the minority and the majority cultures* 

tteqative-External t subjugation to a "colonial*^ power structure has 
negative results in the culture; alternative education is needed* 



Bintz, Miles V* Language Difference and Reading , 1976* 

Presents the maintenance model in bilingual education as jnore satisfac* 
tory than the transitional model* ih^ author presents multilingual/multi- 
cultural educa^.ion as a means to encourage reading development through the * 
utilization of familiar cultural goals, values, and settings* In the case of 
cultures with a limited written tradition, the oral tradition can be encour- 
aged, and literacy in the original language can take precedence over mastery 
of the school's language* ^ 



Brookover, Wilbur* School Can Make a Difference , College of Urban Develop- 
ment, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich* 

Report of a major study on the relation of social systems to educational 
outcome? In elementary schools in Michigan* Differences in achievement between 
schools are explained on the basis of school social climate and social struc* 
ture vari'jbles* Differences in mean self-concept of academic ability and mean 
student ielf-reliance were found to be better explained through school social 
deviate variables than through student body composition variables* Author 
concludes that the social climate structure and student role definitions which 
characterize a school social system will affect the cognitive and other social 
behavior required in that social system* 
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Carletoni Hlchard Austin Michael* Differential Educational Achievement 
in a Bilingual Cdmmunity , Ph*D* Dissertation, Itoiversity of Toronto, 



An intensive study of a northern industrial community and the intpact 
of community structure upon the functioning of the schools* Selected 
cohorts of secondary school entrants provide evidence of differential ed- 
ucational achievement, while tests of divergent academic and linguistic ' 
preparation in the bilingual schools affirm the existence of systematic 
transitional barriers to. the advancement of bilingu2d pupils* 



Carrow, Sister Mary Arthur* A Comparative Study of the Linguistic Functioning 
of Bilingual Spanish-American Children and Monolingual Anglo-American 
Children at the Third Grade Level , Ph*D* Dissertation, Northwestern 
tJniversity* 

A study of the linguistic functioning of two groups of third-grade chil- 
dren who differed in the number of languages spoken, but who were similar in 
regard to age, socioeconomic background, and intelligence* The conclusion 
was drawn that the bilingual children were handicapped in some aspects of 
language, particularly those related to vocabulary and articulation* Results 
suggest that language difficulties of the bilingual diildren in this study 
are related to a paucity of linguistic and experiential stimuli for vocabu- 
lary development and the presence of confused and incorrect language and 
speech patterns in the home* 
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Ca3e Studies of Notewrth/ Projects on Bilingual Education; A Stud/ of state 
Programs in Bilingual Education , 1977. 

Officials in the U«5* Office of Education regional offices and in 20 
state education agencies were asked to nominate those local projects which 
the/ considered noteworth/ on 10 noteworth/ categories or critical areas* 
Ninet/^eight local projects were nominated as noteworthy under one or ntore of 
the 10 critical areas* Fift/ of these projects were visited to make a final 
review based on their demonstration of noteworthiness on one of the given cate* 
gories, representativeness of their geographical area in terms of the language 
and cultural backgrounds of their participants and their desire to cooperate 
with the data collection effort. Fifteen of those 50 visited are included in 
this volume. 



Cota*Robles Suarez, Cecilia. "Values in the Developnent of Curriculum for 
Chicanos*" In Cultural Issues in Education: A Book of Readings * 
Pomonai Calif* i National Multilingual -Multicultural Materials Devel* 
optnent Center^ California State Pol/technic University! 1978* pp* 49*61* 

ihe author lists 10 factors that are in conflict with the values of the 
Chicano learner and tht> Chicano Communit/* 

1* Racial prejudice s denial of equal treatment to all based on social 
moresf founded in ethnocentrism and institutionalized in the current s/stem 
of education* 

2* Steritotyping ; Reinforced by the literature and the media* 

3. Blaming low achievement of Chicanes on their language and cu].ture* 

4* Supressing t he language and culture of Chicanes: both are assets 
and should permeate the curriculum* 

5, Lack of parental involvement and communit/ involvement in the 
decision*making of the school and school district* 

6* Onder-represent^tion of Chicanes in public schools: the/ should be 
represented in all levels in^proportion to the chicano population* 

7* Ose of Ability Grouping ; biased tests have been used as criteria* 
Chicanes are over-represented in lew-abilit/ groupings* 

8* Inadequacy of the staff working with Chicanes: teachers ^euld be 
proficient in the language and culture of the students and should be able to 
Implement a curriculum that is relevant to them* 
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9* Irrelevancy of the trainin >f the staff working wlth^ Chlcano stu- 
dents: so far the institutions have lacked Chicano faculty, and courses and 
methoaoXogy are inadequate* 

10* Monolingual/Monocultural Education t bilingual education designed 
fcfc needs that are detennined by surveyiro conmunities is necessary* 

The author 2dso points out that thi'^ curricula for the Chicano student 
has nc^ considered the Chicano^s lifestyle^ needSi cultural attributes or 
Idnau characteristics* Since values are the ideals of life that members 
of .1 ^^ven society regard as desirable, curriculum objectives should be in 
harmony with the values of a school district* 



Bdelmani M* "The Contextualization of School Children's Bilingualism, 
Modern Language Journal s 1969, Vol* 53f pp* 179-182* 

The degree of contextualisation of la*'iguage use was measured in 34 
bilingual Puerto Rican students* They report that they use Spanish more 
frequently wh^n talking to their peers, their families and in their neigh- 
bort'oods than they do in school and in diurch* ihe relative* proficiency 
scores were in general agreement with these usage scores— the greatest 
differences between English and Spanish proficiency scores being observed 
for the domain of education and the smallest for the domain of fain:lly* 



Fishman^ Joshua A* ^Philosophy of Bilingual Education in a Societal Setting, 
in Language Development in A Bilingual Setting ^ National Multilingual 
Multicultural Mat.^rial Development Center, developers^ Los Angoles: 
National Dissemination and Assessment Center^ 1979* 

The author disousses the variety of goals for bilingual education* 
The discussion is conducted against a backdrop of the differences between 
the "unmarked'* i^pulation*s goals (those of the groiip whose s^ernacular is 
recognized and which operates in a context of **]JOtfer, precedence! and 
prevalence"), and the "mar' ad** population's goals (tliose of the group whose 
vernacular Is "special, ^suali diffftrent" an*i whose language is less well 
established . ) 

Both marked and unmarked populations seem to agree that bilingual 
education is a surer route to unmarked language mastery than monolingual 
education in the unmarked language* 
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Unmarked spokesmen often suspect bilingual education will foster 
politicization of cultural discontii^aity or separation instead of i ^tional 
integration even when the qoals are tr^ulsitional ^uld compensatory* Thus^ 
they usually advocate monolingual education in the unmarked language as a 
more direct route to solving social problems* 

Marked spokesmen fear that while bilingual education helps very little 
in achieving mobility in the political-economic realm, it can contribute 
to the disintegration of the domains of home, family^ and community 
which are usually the last and only ones available to the marked language* 
Furthermore* thv! expectations raised by compensatory transitional bilingual 
education cannot always be satisfied in the political and economic realm.s. 

Tbe cultural questions that cannot be separated from treating bilin- 
gual education as a means to economic and political ends are examined 
frcMit the perspective of the arguments of Marx, Heber# and Herder* 

Marx's view that material resources are primary in societal behavior 
and that ethno-cultural behaviors ^md groupings are merely by-products 
holds less promise for seeing bilingual education as a means of social 
remediation than does the Vfeberian view* 

Hebcr's ideas show more of the interaction between ethno-cultural and 
economic resources* Bilingual education, then, supported by this view, can 
have an impact in both directions through cultutal planning* 

while in Fishman's view. Herder overstresses the ethno-culturnl angle, 
he is a spokesman for the preservation of both language and cultural 
diversity as a means to general betterment of human existence. Opponents 
of Herder's viewpoint are found even among the marked population* They 
fear the maintenance of functions and varieties of the unmarked language 
that are inconsistent with their usage by the marked home and community* 

Fishman concludes that the support of the politically and economically 
powerful unmarked population is necessary so bilingual education must 
justify itself philosophically as education^ per se, that is as an alter- 
native for the unmarked diild, not as protection for the marked child. 
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GonzaleZf Gustano* Oftvelopm«nt of Curriculum in LI and L2 l:i a Mainten- 

ance Bilingual Program*** pomonai Calif*; Multilingual-Multicultural 
Materials Oevelopntent Center i California State Polytechnic UAiversityi 
1979, T?p* 121-128* 

Cbnzales contends that the first Title vxi bilingual programs were lit- 
tle more than ESL programs, but Chicanes began to see the bilingual/bicultural 
programs as a means of strengthening, maintaining and even ** recapturing* their 
culture and language* However, even though federal regulations demanded 
growth in the first language as well, maintenance programs have progressed 
little beyond the concept stage* Lack of curricula in both languages at 
all levels has contributed to this* This is true because most programs are 
tt-3, and the child who has not learned enough English by then will be forced 
into the "^sink or swim** atmosphere of monolingual English classrooms* Recent 
immigrants who are beyond the third gra<ie need provisions for their develops 
ment as well* 

Success in culture and language maintet itnce is dependent on parMci* 
pation at every level by the students* He suggests that parallel content 
should be provided in both languages and that the acquisition of new vocabu* 
lary should be part of content in both languages* The child should be 
**gradually** exposed to standard Spanish and should be made aware of the 
socisOL contexts for each variety* All content area curricula should rein- 
force the second-languago component, thus during content^area presentation, 
the only skill required should be communication to encourage free conversa- 
tion. Correcting errors should be at a minimum* Gonalez proposes that fu\l 
bllingualism at all. levels should be the goal of maintenance bilingual pro- 
grams* 
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Harrington, Charles E* **Pupils, Peers, and Politics,** in Cross-Cultural 
Approaches to Learning , Charles C* Harrington, ed*. Hew York; MSS 
Inforiftativ<i *orp* , 1973 • 

This report takes a r&ther novel view of cross-cultvxal problems in 
education* The author discusses ways in which political socialization is 
accomplish J in schools^ indicating that schools are decidedly undemocratic 
institutions which perform a useful function for the basically conservative 
state* Differences in the contents of textbooks and lessons for different 
categories of children are discussed* 
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Hernandez-Chavez* "Blllngual/Blcultural Educatloni A Fairy Tale" in 
Language Development In a Bilingual Setting , Pomona, California: 
national Multilingual-Multicultural Materials Development Center i 
California. State Polytechnic Diversity, 1979f pp* 48-57* 

Herr '^ndez^d'tavez focuses attention on the ''role cZ education and the 
place of cuturaOL and linguistic diversity in society*" He uses a fairy 
tale to convey the idea that schools today maintain the status quo, and that 
bilingual education can contribute to the assimilation process needed to 
maintain the pow r structure in this society* He perceives this as a 
problem that must be addressed* 

He also points out that the valtjes of the majority culture are more 
easily inculcated in the dilldren through some B£ f^c^g^smsi because in 
order to succeed in schooli the children must accept .^he values of the 
school* If they do not succeeds the blame is placed ^gain on their home 
backgrounds. 



Hunteri William A* i ed* Multicultural Education Through Competency-Based 
Teacher fiducatior j Washington* D*C*: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education! 1974* 

A collection of articles given at a conference sponsored by American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education* Tne purpose of the con* 
ference was to «**ow how multicultural education is best served by teacher 
education on ^he competency based" model* The articles* divided into 
sections representing Black, Spanish-speakinQ i and t^ative American points 
of viewf contain information dbout cross-cultural conflict beWeen teachers 
and students* 



Kimballr Solon T- Culture and the Educative Proces si Hew Vork( Teachers 
College ?ress, 1974* 

Deals with the transmission of culture and the inherent potential of 
bringing anthropological knowledge to bear on educational problems ^nd the 
dangers growing out of che lack of congruence between our educational systeni 
and our rapidly changing sociocultural patterns. 
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Mackeyi William P. "A Typology of Bilingual Educationi" in Bilingual School^ 
ing^ the United State3"A Sourcebook for Education Per3onnel i Francisco 
CordascOf Ed.i New Ycrki MCGraw-Hilli 1976f pp. 72- 89 . 

Takes a look at bilingual education as a phenomenon with four dimensions; 
(1) the learner in the home, (2) the curriculum in the schooli (3) the commu-* 
nity of the inmediate areai and (4) the status of the languages themselves. 
The autbof claims all of these variables must be taken into consideration to 
design the most appropriate type of program. 



Moody, Charles D. Bilingual/Bicultural Education; Conference Papers i 
Program for Educational Opportunity, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The papers include five sections addressing issues of philosophy, lawi 
language and linguistics! culture, and techniques and teaching strateqie;^ 
of bilingual/bicultural education. 

A. Castanedai P.L. Howard ^nd M. Ranmires; "A f^ew Philosophy of 
Education** 

E.H. Sterinman; **Lau v. Nichols; Implications for BilinqusOL/Blcultural 
Education" 

R.C. Troikei **Language and Linguistics on Bilingual Education** 
t:.*B. Kiddlei ^ **Spanish Usage in the U.S." 

D.A. Thomas; "Spanish Speakers* Linguistic interference on their 
English** 

S. Betancesi "Arguments in Support of Bilingual/Bicultural Education" 
G.H* Sesii '*The Cultural Social and Educational Backgrounds of the 

Chaldean and Arabic Students in Michigan Schools" 
R. Martiner; "O^xe Community; A Neglected Resource for Bilingual Program 

Effectiveness** 

W. Katra and W. Clinei "Appropriate Models for Billngual/Bicultui^al 

instruction in Michigan** 
T4C. Yuam: **The Implementation o£ the Bilingual Program for the Viet* 

namese Children at Palmer Elementary Schooli Grand Rapids 
J. Thorast **Strategies for the Implementation of Bilingual Programs** 
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Oklahoma State University* Oklahoma Indian Education Heeds Agsessmfint ^ 
Vol I: Summary I Oonclusions and Recocmafr n^^ ations * 

A sunmary report of the perceptions and current status of Oklahoma 
Indian education, and conclusions and reconunendations on a variety of 
topics ranging from social/emotional attitudes to economic conditions* 



Regional Education Agencies Project on International Education* A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Education Programs i (Section 505, 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act 89-10)* n*d*, 

PP* 4-5* 

Reference is made to the Statewide Design fcr Bilingual Education 
approved by the Texas State Board of Education which places emphasis on 
these major goals* (1) Implementation of programs for students whose first 
language is Spanish; (2) Implementation of programs for students whose 
first language is English; (3) Development of measuring instrurtents for 
children in bilingual programs; and (4) staff development* 



Keyes# vinicio H* Bicultural/Bilingual Education for Latino students — A Con* 
tinuous Progress Model / Ph*D*# Ix^yola University^ Chicago^ 1975* 

Provides a rationale for bilingual education in Chicago baaed on histori- 
cal developments and the socio-cultural characteristics of the Spanish* speak* 
Ing students in Chicago; and proposes a model for a continuous progress, 
two-way integrated, maintenance type* total bicultural program that would 
incorporate up-to-date educational strategies beginning with the Early Child- 
hood Bilingual Readiness Center* and continuing with the same group to the 
Elementary Bilingual Center, the Bilingual Middle Schools and the Bilingual 
High School* 
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Participant Structures 



Askins, Billy E*, et al* Clovis-Portales Bilingual Early Childhood Program; 
Second Year Evaluation Study , U*S* Educationed Resources Information 
Center! July 1975* 

Describes and evaluates a bilingual early education intervention 
program which uses the concept of responsive environment in language 
development (Engl^h and Spanish) and in cognitive and staff developnent* 
The program^s two major components are examined! instructional (language 
development in English and Spanish, school readiness and subjective evalu* 
ation of self-concept) and community parental involvement (information 
disserdination to community orgetniacationsi and heme visits providing parents 
with training the child development and techniques for school education in 
the home) 4 Findings indicate that the students made significetnt gains in 
language ability in English and Spanish, genered school readiness, develop- 
ing and maintaining a positive self-image etnd developing various develop-^ 
ments of person^ity and growth* 



Community Involvement 

.California state department of Education. "Trabajando en Conjunto con los 
Padres: Una Guca para que los Padres Participen en los Programas 
Bducacioni^ Sacramentoi California, August, 1979, 12 pp* 

Tbis Spanish- language booklet is a translation of the California State 
Department of Education publication **Putting It Together With Parents*" 
Starts with reasons for parental participation in compensatory education, 
such as^hanging the historical lack of understanding of education by low 
S^S groups and affirming the idea that children's needs are met more 
effectively when parents participate in the educational system* Ttie 
booklet continues with specific suggestions in these areas: 
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a) how to establish better communication between the school and 
parents; 

b) how to increase parental participation by cooperative activities 
among all school personnel; 

c) how to coimnunicatft to the parents their role in the educational 
process; 

d) how to involve parents in school activities! classroom and extra- 
curricular ; 

e) how to plan for and carry out home visitations. 

Also included are models for questionnaires and records of interviews 
with and participation bvy parents* 



Coxt Lorraine* Carvbon Bilingual Project: Final Evaluation Reports 1973- 
1974 f U*S, Educational Resources Information Center, September, 1975, 

Evaluation report of the Carvbon Exemplary Bilingual Project for 
73*74. In its 2nd yea::, this English/French program involved 2 kindergarten 
2 first grade and 2 second grade classes. The report includes a description 
of the project and a discussion of the procedures used to evaluate it, as 
well as an assessment of each of the five project componentsi instructional 
staff development I community involvement, materials development i and 
management; and a section on summeuries emd reconraendations * The major 
conclusion is that the program students performed as well as comparison 
non-program students, and that skill acquisition was not harmed by the 
program* An appendix deals with students who received special services for 
behavioral and/or academic problems. 



Gonzalez, Gustavo* The Iden':if ication of Competencies for Child Develop* 
ment Associates Working with Chicano Children ^ Final Report, 
Washington! D*C*i Child Development Associate Consortium^ Inc.i 1974* 

The purpose of tiiis investigation was to identify necessary cultural^ 
language and cognitive skills and teaching methods for Child Development 
Associates working with Chicano diildren. 
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Griffin f Peg. "Three Social Factors Involved in Language and Bilingual Educa- 
tion Programs.*" In Language Development in a Bilingual Setting . Pomona, 
Calif.: National Multllingual'-Multicultural Materials Development Center, 
California State Polytechnic University, 1979. pp. 71-88. 

Tbe three social factors are: 1} the roles and resources of language 
systems^^as social instritutionsr 2) the attitudes toward each language; and 
3} the use of it in any situation. She explores what can be predicted about 
the stability of these factors. Local bilingual bicultural educati^ 
programs must gather data to answer these questions and to provide f- 
as to how the programs respond to dianges in these factors. 

Ethnographic data fhow each language is used to serve social interac* 
tlonal purposes) can provide comparative information for preparing instruct 
tional materials and assement materials fbr proficiency. It also provides 
for better evaluations of BBE programs by providing the means to oompare 
different models. The variables examined must be crucial and causally re- 
lated to the outcomes examined. Information from ethographic sources can 
also be useful in teacher training for more effective classroom language 
usage. Teachers need to know vhich utterances are most needed in the class- 
room setting ond what their use implies to the hearer; they seldom receive 
training in this. 

The ways speakers of different languages identify and evaluate someone 
else by elements in an utterance are useful for effective classroom communi- 
cation. Griffin recognises this type of socioliiiguistic research is much 
needed. 



HymeSf Dell. "Ethnographic Monitoring." In Language Development in a Bilin- 
gual Setting. Pomona, Calif.; National Multilingual-Multicultural 
Materials Development Center i California State Polytechnic University, 
1979. pp. 71-88. 

Hymes proposes that ethrvDgraphy can serve to monitot bilingual education 
programs, and that it can contribute to the "planning! conducti evaluation 
and justification" of the programs. Ethnography examines the norms fbr using 
some forms ab^^^re othersi and to what effect. While the functions of la;iquage 
are universal, the forms used are not; they are instrumental. Ethnography can 
also £*rovide validity for evaluations by clarifying the conditions of success 
or fai^Xure. 
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BlllngusOLiss is scnetimes blamed for political divisions^ but usually 
social forces that create division coincide with language boundaries* 
Bthnography can interpret "success" in bilingual education in social terms 
to aid in decision making* 

Cooperation in monitoring among the various people involved in the task 
may provide objectivity! and a feedback system for determining the success 
of the program in an ongoing way* The author thinks that people from the 
community can and should do the ethnographic monitoring* Teachers can become 
aware of how their own observations of children may be skewed, familiarize 
themselves with the repertoire of the students* language usages. and with the 
role of language in the community* Se also points out that how the classroom 
usage of l^mguage meshes with the larger system in the conttunity is important* 

Landes, R* Culture in American Education - Anthropological Approaches to 
Minority and Dominant Groups in the Schools i Hew York; Wiley, 1965* 

Describes an experimental teacher and social worker training program 
which combined aspects of anthropology and education in ^m effort to solve 
the school and welfare problems of minority groups in California! especially 
those of Hegroes and Mexican Americans* 



McConnell, Beverly* Bilingual School. Tutoring Projects i A state of Washington 
OBRD (Urbani Rurali Racial Disadvantaged) Program^ Washington state Inter* 
mediate School District! 1975* 

The program provides interstate and interdistrict tutoring services^ usu* 
ally outside of regular school hoursi to children of migrant and seasonal farm 
worker families* Tlie tutoring is done by adult paraprofessionalsi many of 
whom are parents or relatives of the children served* The program consists of 
two permanent sites in Connell and Mores Lakei Washington! and a "Mobile Com* 
ponent" which brings the children from their home base in LaGrullai Texasi to 
Washington, Oregoni Idahoi and Illinois* 
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McConnell, Beverly. Training Migrant Par apro£e33 tonal s in Bilingual Mint Head 
Start f Evaluation of Progressi No* B, 1976. 

%is program consists of two year-round sites located in ttashington State 
and a third site called the "Mobile Oomponent*** the Mobile program operates in 
LaCruIlai Texasi during the winter; then the teachers^ recruited from the Cam» 
ilies of the children served i move north when the children doi and set up 
centers wherever the children move tbi continuing their education 3t each stop* 
Areas covered are instruction! staff developments parent and community involve** 
mentf laaterials development! and manetgement for an interstate delivery system* 
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Spolskyi Bernard* "Problems in the Assessment of the Effect of Language 
Education Policies in a Multilingual Society*" In Language Develop" 
ment in a Bilingual Setting * Pomona, Calif*: National Multilingual- 
MUlticultured Materials Development Center^ California State Poly* 
technic University^ 1979* pp* 141-155* 

Spolsky outlines a three^level model to assess the overall effect of 
a bilingual program; 1) the first level represents the communityr 2) the 
second leveli factors that are controlled by those administering the program; 
3) the third level deeds with the perceptions of those deemed responsible for 
the program* Overarching these three levels there six major divisions: 

1* linguistic factors 

2* sociological fetctors 

3* econonic factors 

4. political factors 

5. psychological factors 

6. religio^cultural factors* 

The first division (linguistic factors) includes distinctions between 
standards and local varieties; the level of literacy in these; the effects 
of BEi whether maintenanoei shifti or revival* The second (sociological 
factors) encompasses the social status of the speakers of the languages; 
whether the school is an alien or integrated institution; how it will affect 
the social system by altering status* The third (economic factors) notes that 
i£ the school is seen as contributing to pluralism, the target group might 
fear continued discrimination; the school can function as an employer* 
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the fourth division (political factors) includes various levels of 
involvement from international to local; the potential integrational 
effect of a national language versus the potential disintegrational effect 
of pluralism and pooible changes in the power structure because of bilin* 
dual education. Otie fifth division (psychological factors) states when 
other variables are distinct, the evidence shows bilingualism is not a 
disadvantage to intelligence; BE can arise frocn or affect attitudes in a 
conununity, but it takes a long time fbr attitudes associated with status to 
change; evidence is uncertain as to how attitude changes affect learning. 

%e last category (religio*cultural factors) notes that political or 
economic factors are usually suspected at the root of most dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of culture; some argue teachers from outside the community . 
deal inadequately with local culture; teaching about the culture is not the 
same as integrating minority and majority cultures; religious' factors can 
inhibit minority language teaching if a group wi^es to keep its religion 
secret or support it when the religion is associated with a scared te:ct, 
etc. Educational factors are most important but hard data is meagre. The 
other factors discussed are usually stronger sources fbr support for BE 
programs. 



Student National Education Association and the Southwestern Cooperative 
Educational Laboratory , Report, 1978. 

Describes student teacher live-in Indian project for 10 prospective 
teachers at the Canocito Navajo Reservation (Laguna, New Wexico) , designed 
to determine the contribution of the student teachers to the Indian com- 
munity and to assess the potential for personal sensitivity growth and 
teacher education reform through such cross-cultural exposure. Dpon 
project completion, each student is expected to develop a curriculum of 
supplementary cross-cultural experiences. 



Texas Education Agency. Trying to Provide the Best Education ftar the 
Youth of Texas , n.d., (Pamphlet). 

%e pamphlet includes a definition of bilingual education; a rationale 
for bilingual education; identification of the six components of bilingual 
edccationf and involvement of parents. State law concerning bilingual 
education is also included » 
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Yorrowf Beth* Bilingual/ESL Programs for Migrant Children ! New Mexico State 

University, National Educational Laboratory Publishers! Xnc*, Austin, Tex» 

Discusses the development of special programs for Spanish*spedklng migrant 
dilldren* ^plcs covered are; definition of bilingual education and ESL, 
judicial and legislation supports pre*program assessment, grade and age leveli 
children's length of stay, integration with or segregation from regular school 
program! selection of program models, establishment of instructional program 
goals, program staff, parent and community involvements support services, 
instructional materials* student and program evaluation* and dissemination* 
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Codaswltchlng 
Interference 
Language use 



Adalberto, A. Language In the Chtcano Community ^ A Soctoltnguisttc 
Consideration I 1977* 

This book revle^^s the literature cn code^switching and language loyalty 
by Chicanos* It presents an outline of elements which should be considered 
for a Chicano socio linguistic research program* The author maintains that 
us* of research subjects as research participants should be explored* 
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Anvar, Beatriz and Tracy Gray* The Importance of Teticher and Student 

Language Attitudes on Achievement in Bilin ciu al/Bicultural Education ^ 
1977* 

This is a review of the literature on the effect of teacher and student 
attitudes toward language cn language learning* The research shovs that in** 
dividuals have attitudes toward certain speech samples which are communicated 
to others* The research does not, however, substantiate the assumption that 
teachers' attitudes affect the performance of the child* The research also 
Illustrates the controversy surrounding the question of age as a variable in 
language learning. 
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BlancOf G«org«f %t al* Bilingual Educatloni Current Pecspectlva - voluw 4 f 
HwMber 1911* | 

The Office of th« Comonmalth of Puerto Hlco and the Center for 
Applied Linguistics cooperated In a state*o£-art study of the field of 
bilingual education* The study cavers four general areas concerned with 
blllngua^ education^ social «clenci?# languages and^ linguistics! and lav and 
education* This 1b the fourth In t series of four volvnes that present the 
major papers and viewpoints on education Including! The Education Pecspec* 
tlve** by George 81anco# and the following viewpoints) Budgeting for 
Slllnguel education by jose A* Cardenasr '^Psychol Inguls tic Evidence'' by 
James Cummlos; ''Anelyzlng Slllnguel Education Costs'* by Joseph D* (Seraaf 
''Cross-Cultural Research'' by William Hallf "Meeting the Needs'* by Byron W* 
Hansfordr and ''the ^mportance of Testing" by Protase Woodford* 



Carrowf Sister Mary Arthur* A Comparative Study of the Linguistic Functioning 
of Bilingual 8panish*Amerlcan Children and Hdnollngual Anqlo*Aatarlcan 
Children at the Third Grade Level i Ph*D* DisMrtetloni Korthwestern 
university* 

A study of the linguistic functioning of two groups of third-grade chil- 
dren who differed in the number of languages spoken* but who were similar In 
regard to agei socioeconomic background! and Intelligence* The conclusion 
was drawn that the bilingual children were handicapped In some aspects of 
language! particularly those related to vocabulary and articulation* Results 
suggest that language difficulties of the bilingual children In this study 
are related to a paucity of linguistic and experiential stimuli for vocabu- 
lary development and the presence of confused and Incorrect language and 
speech patterns In the home* 
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Condon f C*E* Introduction to Culture and General Problema of Cultural 

Interference in Communtcattoni New Brunswicki lI*J*t Rutgers University! 



Points out the importance of assessing intercultural relations! given 
that misunderstandings between members of different societies are apt to 
occur as a result of the speakers' tendency to .communicate with each other 
through different viewpoints based on variant mental models of reality vs* 
materialism* Each theme presents a study which is paralleled by notes and 
bibliographic citations* This guide emphasizes humanistic concerns and 
utilizes nimerous literary sources* 



Cummins f James* The Cognitive Development of Bilingual Childrent A Review 
of Recent Research ! 1977* 

The review contrasts the positive experience with bilingualism of bi* 
lingual children in ^'additive*' environments with the difficulties experi- 
enced by bilingual children in *'subtractive*' environments* The author 
suggests that *'there may be thre^old levels of linguistic conference which 
bilingual children must attain in order both to avoid cognitive deficits and 
to allow the potential beneficial aspects of becoming bilingual to influence 
cognitive growth*** 



EVerSf Karl*Heinz Willie* The Effects of Bilingualism on the Recall of 
Words Presented Aurally , University of Minnesota, 1979* 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether words repeated 
aurally in English and German are as well retained as words repeated in 
a single language! and how translation is involved in cognitive processes 
of bilingual subjects* Results indicate that in an unconnected discourse! 
a bilingual person stores items in terms of their semantic and not their 
morphemic or phonetic properties* 
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Fantini, A*S* Languagt Acquisition of a Bilingual Child; A Soctoltngutsttc 
Perspective (To Ag^ Five) » Ph*D* Dissertation, University of Texas 
at Austlni 1974* 

This Is a sociollngulstlc analysis of language acquisition based on 
longitudinal observation of one bilingual child* Analysis of the data sug* 
gests that the child begins differentiation almost immediately upon contact 
with the t«o*language system^ that this differentiation is facilitated by 
the separate use of each language on the environment and that the child is 
capable of complete code*switchlng as early as age 2*B* 



Fergusoni Charles A* '^Linguistic Theoryi'* in Bilingual Education; Cur* 

rent Perspectives! Volume 2; Linguistics ^ Tucker i G* Richard i et al*r 
Arlingtoni Va^i Center for Applied LlnguisticSi July 1965^ 

A discussion of the contributions of general linguistic theory and 
research to the field of bilingual education^ Considered are the lin- 
guist's approach to the study of language! findings about the nature of 
human language! and psycholingulstic themes of language acquisition^ 
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Fiegei Kollmavn, Laila Marla^ Reading and Recall Ainong Bilingual and 
Dialect Speaking Children ^ Ph*D* Dissertation, University of 
Californiai Xrvinei 1975« 

The study compares the oral reading performance of black English 
and bilingual Hexican^Amerlcan children^ Standard English-speaking 
children are used as reference^ 

The BE group behaves similarly to the SE group in all categories 
except in nborphologlcal and pronunciation substitutions, ^ere dialect 
Involvement can be noted« The BE reader is able to predicts interpret and 
recall as well as the SE reader^ The HA readers made more substitutions of 
all types that result from uncertainty in how to pronounce English vowels 
and consonants and from Spaiilsh influence^ The HA reader who knows the 
English grapheme-phoneme rules reads as well as the SE reader^ .There was e 
tendency for the MA group to eddi corrects repeat ana reverse less than 
the SE or the BE group does^ The HA readers rely more on decoding skills 
when reading^ The best reading performers came from the MA group, the best 
recallers came from the BE groups 
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Fishmani Joshua, Cooper, Robert and Ha Aoxanna. Btltnqualtsm in the 
Barriof Bloomingtoni Indiana* Indiana Oniversityi 1971, 

This book covers a broad range of topics in sociolinguistics and 
psycholinguisticSf and deals almost exclusively vdth the Puerto Rican 
community in Hev ^ork Ci^. The overall purpose is to pro^ride in-depth 
information concerning measurement and descriptions of societal bi* 
lingualism. 



Giordanof Gerard- Neurological Research on Language and the Implications 
for Teaching Bilingual Children to Read , 1977, 

Everyone does not exhibit similar expertise in processing oral or 
verbal language. The author explores the following question; '^is visual 
language a genetically distinct and substantively more difficult type of 
processing than oral language or are children taught to read in a way that 
does not optimally conform to the essential nature and organization of the 
brain?* The author concludes that ^the optimal method should be based on 
communicative strategies which introduce vocabulary! syntax and subject matter 
compatible with the major channel of language processing** in other wordSi 
using the child's native languagei including vocabulary! syntax and subject 
mat ter. 



GumperZf John J. i and Eduardoi Hernandez-Chavez. '^Bilingualismi Bidia- 
lectalismi and Classroom Intecactioni** in Functions of Language in 
the Classroom , Courtney B. Cazdeni Vera 9. John and Del Hymesi eds.i 
Hew !rork; Teachers College Pressi 1972. 

An examination of sociolinguistics with special reference to classroom 
interaction! particularly between teacher and student. Primarily concerned 
with the effects of code switching^ '^foregrounding! pedagogical style vis* 
a^vis minority students^ the special sensitivity of bilinguals to the rela* 
tionship between language and context, and the interaction among student 
dialect, teacher expectation! and student motivation. A major message is 
that culture plays a role in communication similar to the role of syntactic 
knowledge in the decoding of referential meanings. Implications for under- 
standing language use in culturally diverse classrooms are set forth. 
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Harmersf Josltma Frleda-AXlre* Interdependent and Independent States 
of the Btltngual's Two Languages ! Wi*D* Diaaertation, McGill 
Dnlveralty, Canada^ t973* 

To investigate the interdependencies of a bilingual*s two languages 
a aeriea of experiments were conducted using various techniques to elicit 
different degrees of cross^lan^uage interaction* Itie overall results 
demonstrate that verbal material is decoded fay bilingualsi suggesting that 
there is no effective language-switch mechanism functioning at the input 
level* Bilinguals are, howeveri capable of deciding in which language they 
will encode a respmse and this decision is independent of both the decod* 
ing processes and the seniantic aspect of the to*btt*encoded response* 



Harris, David Testing English as a Second Language , New York* '-McGraw 
Hill, 1969* 

l^is text presents measures used to test ^glish language skill in 
non*English dominant or foreign students* Be discusses tests of granmati* 
cal structure! auditory discrimination, vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
writing ability, oral production! etc*f as well as reliability, validity, 
basic test statistics! and practical concerns such as prepajringi adminis* 
tering and interpreting a test* Included is a short bibliography of works 
on language testing and general measureotent* 



Hodesf Phyllis* A Psydiolinguistic Study of Reading Miscues of Yiddish- 
English Bilingual Children , Ed*D* Dissertation! (ftiyne State University, 
1976* 

Goodman's psycholinguist ic theory of the reading process is studied 
through the oral reading miscues generated fay six children who are bilin* 
gual in Yiddish and English* itiis study shows bow the reading miscues and 
processes reflect bilingual training* It determines the relationship of 
miscues to reading comprehension! adds new data to bilingual reading re* 
search, and demonstrates the Reading Hiscue Inventory's effectiveness in 
analyzing the reading processes of chldren who use ^ foreign alphabet* 
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Jaramillcf Marie*Luci* Cultural Differences itevealed through Ungueigef 

entire issue of NCRXEBO Tipsheet, IS^Clearinghouse on Urban Cducationr 
New Vorkf *tew Vorkf 1972* 

The docuBient describes in detail idiomatic differences between Spanish 
and English which reveal more basic differences in cultural norms and 
comnon assumptions * 



Hackeyr W* "Bilingual interference* Its Analysis and Measurement," Jtournal 
of Communication , 1965, Vol* 15f pp* 239-249* 

All examination of the meaning of interference; its relation to the 
language behavior of the bilingual; its analysis; and its measurement* 



•<JB* 

Martinf K* Chen* Intelligence and Bilingualism as Independent Variates 
in a Study of Junior High School Students of Chinese Descent f Ed*D* 
Dissertationr University of Californiar Bertceleyr 1964* 

An investigation of the effects of bilingualism, separately and in 
different combinationsr on linguistic skills as measured by English tests* 
It is inferred that bilingualism is a factor in the inferior performance 
of bilingual students* As the bilingual students have to grapple with two 
languages that are syntactically differentr they have not succeeded in 
progressing from the stage of syncetism to the stage of analysesr with the 
result that they cannot discern the finer points in English usage* Ihe 
evidence produced in this study supports the recommendation that the 
introduction of a second language in the elementary school curricula be 
delayed until it can be demonstrated that the children have learned their 
Sr.glish skills reasonably well* 
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produce more structurally complete teaching units* On measures related to 
syntactic complexity defined In terms ot the number and type (nomlnali 
adverblalf and coordinating) of sentences and the transformations used# the 
blllngually schooled pupils' performance Is superior to the monollngually* 
schooled by grade 2* For both groups^ years In school account for measurable 
differences In the use of certain English language construction* 



Savllle-Trolke* Muriel* ^'Bilingual Children; A Resource Document**' in 
Bilingual Schooling Ir the g^S* A Sourcebook for Educ Personnel ! 
Francesco Cordascoi ed*f New York; McGraw Hilli l976f pp* 165-188* 

This article presents the process of first language acquisition by fol-^ 
lowing children's linguistic developnent* It presents the process of second 
language acquisition^ differentiating between children's and adults' skills* 
Group profiles of Mexican-Awer lean* Puerto Rican and Indian children are also 
presented * 



, *GB/H* 

Tucker* G* Richardi et al* Bilingual Education; Current Perspectives * 
Vol* 2t Linguistics Center for Applied Linguistics* 

This volume is the second in a series of four that presents a collec* 
tion of the major papers and viewpoints of the discussants of a state-of* 
the-art study on bilingual education compiled by the Canmonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the Center for Applied Linguistics* The focus of this volume is 
linguistics* The State^of-the-^art paper is "The Linguistic Perspective! 
by G* Richard Tucker and the viewpoints Include; "Linguistic Theory" by 
Charles A* Ferguson; "Teaching Bilingual Children" by Gustavo Gonzalez; 
"Second Language Learning" by Evelyn R* Hatch; and "Research" by Christina 
Bratt Paulston* A blliography is included* 
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Vogat, G* "Thinking Before Language?" in Childhood Education , t971/72, 
48, pp* 248*251* 

role of language In intellectual development is considered* "^To 
learn the word is one thing, to understand the concept is another*** The 
author claiiis that, "in oi^der to teach logical ODncepts to young children, 
particularly those who have socio-economic disedvantages, the teacher must 
first help the child structure his actions on objects in such a way that, 
the logical process will be strengthened*" 



Walters, h* and T* Grade* Monolingual Versus Bilingual Children's Per* 
formances in Repetition of Base and Transformational Sentences , 
University of Utah, t974* 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether the linguistic per* 
formance of monolingual children is superior to that of bilingual children 
in repetition of embedded base, embedded transformational sentences, or 
both* Differences In performances of bilingual and monolingual children 
were not statistically significant for either accurate repetitions of or 
modifications of base and transformational structures* Trends favored the 
monolingual group* 



Ware, Donald Lavonne* The Effects of Cultural Bilingualism upon the Ability 
of Special Class Educable Mentally Retarded Children to Transfer Word 
Meanings from Kon*Standard English to Standard English , Ph*0* Dissertation, 
The Ohio State University* 

An investigation of the relationship between the use of public language 
by special class educable mentally retarded children and regular class bor* 
derline children and its effects upon verbal oognition* The Investigation 
was specifically concerned with word meaning and the ability of the child 
to transfer word concepts from non-standard English to standard English 
forms* The major conclusion was that children from lower class groups dis-^ 
play an ability to conceptualize, transfer and communicate within and between 
two language forms* It is also apparent frofn the results that ^ bilingual 
co^existence is prevalent among children from lower-class groups* 
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8. CIASSHOOH mTERXCTIOtJ PATTERNS 



8,5 IMTERPEHSOWAL IHTERACTIOHS 



Teacher ■^Student Xnteraction3 

Teacher Questioning (by Language and Ethnic Group of student) 
Teacher Praising (by Languase ani Ethnic Group of student) 
Teacher Rejecting (by Language and Ethnic Group of Student) 
Teacher Direction*giving (by Uinguage and Ethnic Group of 
Student) 



Student-Teacher Interactions 
Student**teacher Response to Teacher 



Bolgeri P-A* The Effect of teacher Spanish Language Fluency upon Student 

Achievement in a Bilingual Science Progrant i Ph*0. Dissertation, St, John' 
university! 1976. 

This dissertation investigates the effects of two different types of 
bilingual science instructors upon student science achievement in a bi* 
lingual science program* It also considers the influence of student 
bilingual dominance upon science criterion scores used to determine program 
success and to compare teacher effectiveness. 

Findings revealed that bilingual science education for seventh grade, 
junior high school students of Hispanic background resulted in student 
science achievement significantly different from that of comparable stu* ^ 
dents in the conventional program* It also was found that superior program 
results were obtained by fluent Spanish*speaking science teachers. HCweven 
even though the students were comparable in terms of science competence! 
they were not comparable in terms of bilingual dominance. Later analysis 
revealed that control of student bilingual dominance can affect results. 




8.5 IHTERPERSOHAL HITERACTIOKS 



Casdeni Courtnery B* "Currlculum/tranguage Contexts for BlllngusOL Educa* 
tion*" In Languaga Davalo^ent in a Bilingual Settin g* Pomonai 
Calif*: national Multilingual Multicultural Materials Development 
Center^ California State Polytechnic ;miver3ity# 1979* pp* 129^137* 

A study of teacher/pupil talk by bilingual teachers >^ich showsi 1) 
during the Spanish language lesa^j^^or native English-speaking primary 
grade Children the teachers switched frcm Spanish to English 140 tines; 
2) during the English lesson for Spwish speackers there mre two switches} 
ftnd# 3)^ 70% of the switches were for disciplinary reasons* 

Itie power in teaching language according to Cazden# especially in 
supporting the weaker language in a bilingual program comes from using the 
language^ not learning about it* Naturad language learning depends on the 
extent to which it is necessary. for communication* 

Itit message conveyed by setting Spanish aside as something special 
is that English is the more "natural" language* Ca^en identifies helpful 
acquisition contexts modeled on language ou;:::lde the classroom: 

1* nonverbal cues help decipher verbal cues; 
^ 2* verbad interactions serve a necessary communicative function} 

3* the focus is more likely on meaning i not form; and 
■ 4* concrete referents for some words* 

TWO problem areas in designing curricula for maximum language use are 
also identifiedi 1) all learners at early stages in h2 acquisition^ and 2) 
older learners with a temporary but great gap between communicative intent 
and resource » 

Science as a content vehicle for £,2 learning is suggested because it 
includes manipulation of objects and clear referents for words and instruc* 
tions that are demonstrable* 

Mathematics! in contrast, is a solitary and silent. activity* The 
vocabulary is limited and occurs rarely elsewhere* The role of students 
in dialogue may be restricted* It is sequential^ and tl instruciton may 
be necessary to tap prior knowledge of recent immigrants* Success or fail* 
ure in a student response may be difficult to trace to either comprehension 
of the concepts or of the language* At the lowest levels in school, how^ 
everi mathematics might be useful because of the restricted responses and 
manipulable referents* Ca^en also points out that at all levels, mathe^^ 
matics word problems are especially difficult to handle* 
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8.5 lOTERPERSONAL IHTERACTIOHS 



*X* 



OuiDOnt, Robert V* Jr. "Learning English md How to be Silenti Stxxditts 
of Sioux and Cherokee Classrooms," in Functions of Language in the 
Clasiroow , Courtney B* Cazden, Vera P* John, and Dell Hymes, eds*. 
Hew York; Teachers College Press, 1972* 

'Hie article compares and contrasts a singularly ineffective teacher 
of Indians with a singularly effective one* itie article concerns the way 
(silence) in which Indian children gained control over insensitive white 
teachers and thus protected themselves from pt^lagogical excesses* 



Jumpers, John J*, and Eduardo, Hernandes-Chaves* '*Bilincrualism, Bidia- 
lectalism, and classroom Interaction," in Functions of Language in 
the Classroom , Courtney B* Casden, Vera John and Del Hymes, eds*. 
New York I Teachers College Press, 1972* 

An examination of sociolinguistics with special reference to classroom 
interaction, particularly between teacher and student* Primarily concerned 
with the effects of code switching, "foregrounding,** pedagogical style vis* 
a-vis minority students, the special sensitivity of bilinguals to tho rela* 
tionship between language and context, and the interaction among student 
dialect, teacher expectation, and student motivation* A major message is 
that culture plays a role in communication similar to the role of syntactic 
knowledge in. the decoding of referential meanings* Implications for under* 
standing language use in culturally diverse classrooms are set forth* 



Jayatilleke, R* Human Relations ir* the Classroom; An Annotated Bibliography, 
Supplement 3 , Hew York; ERIC Clearinghouse on the Urban Disadvantages, 
Columbia University, 1974* 

An annual supplement to the ifirst bibliography on human relations in 
the classroom (£D 051 315) i including documents announced in the 1973 
issues of **Research in Education*" and journal articles cited in the 1973 
issues of "Current Index to Journals in Education*"* It contains references 
to published books, documents, journal articles, and unpublished articles 
in the ERIC system* 
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8*5 IWTERPEHSOWAL IHTERACTIOHS 



FhllllpSf Susan "Acquisition oC Rules Cor Appropriate Speech Usagei" in 
Bilingual Schooling in the U*S* - A Sourceboolc for Educational Personnel s 
Francesco Cordascoi ed*f Hew Yoric: McGrav Hilli 1976* 

Reports that Indian children fail to participate verbally in classroom 
interaction because the social^ conditions Cor participation to which they 
have become accustomed in the Indian community are laclcing* Educators should 
not assume that because Indian children spealc English they have also assimi* 
lated all the 3ocio*linguistic rules underlying interaction in classroom ^nd 
other non*Indian social situations where English is spolcen* 



Texas Education Agency and the Department oC Instruction oC the Laredo 
Independent School District* Competency/Per focroance-'based Teacher 
Training Modules for Project S*E*S*T* (Bilingual Education Staff 
Training) t Laredo, Texas: Laredo Independent School Districts 1977, 

Fifteen bound booklets in modular form are part of the Project*s 
teacher education materials* The goals of the project are to improve 
instructor competencies in teaching reading to students of limited* 
Hnglish-^spealcing ability (LE5A) ; to improve and develop interpersonal 
communications sicills; to develop competency in management sicillsr and to 
improve the self-image of LESA studentu* ^ ^ 



Townsendf Darryl Raymond* A Comparison of the Classroom Interaction Patterns 
of Bilingual Early Childhood Teachers i Ph*D* Dissertation! The University 
of Texai at Austin* 1974, 

Ihe purposes of this study are: to determine the consistency of 
interaction patterns of bilingual early childhood teachers while teaching 
in Spanish and English; and to compare the consistency of interaction 
patterns for males 4nd females, for teachers and assistant teachersi and 
for those worlcing with four-^year*old children and those worlcing with 
three*year-olds* The study suggests that there are differences in the 
interaction patterns of bilingual teachers i as they taught in Spanish and 
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in English: (1) more questioning in Spanish, more praising in English? 
more rejecting of student answers in Spanish, and more directions given 
during English lessons? (2) the indirect/direct ratios in the two languages 
were higher for teachers than for assistant teachers, and higher in Spanish 
for all instructors; (3) there was a higher percentage of response during 
lessons in Spanish but higher percentage student initialed [sicj response 
during English lessons* 



9. PARERT/COMMUHITY XOTOLVmEKT 



9*1 SCHOOL TCWAHD6 gAREMT/COMMUHXTY 



HotM Visits 

Schools are Warm# Inviting 

School Personnel Attend Community Functions 

School Listens to Parent Advisory Oouncil (PAC) 



Asklnsi Billy S*# et al* Clovls'^Bortales Bilingual Early Childhood Program i 
Second Year Evaluation Study » u*S* Educational Kesources Information 
Center^ July 1975* 

Describes and evaluates a bilingual early education Intervention 
program which uses the concept of responsive envlronnient In language 
development (English and Spanish) and in cognitive and staff development* 
The program's two major coii(>onents are examined^ Instructional (language 
development In English and Spanish^ school readiness and subjective evalua* 
tion of self^oncept) and community parental involvement (information 
dissemination to community organizations^ and home visits providing parents 
with training in child develoemient and techniques for school education in 
the home)* Findings indicate that the students made significant gains in 
language ability in English and Spanish^ general school readiness^ develop* 
Ing and maintaining a positive self-image personality growth and development* 



Banks^ S*L* Inquiry Tfechnlgues in Teaching a Multi-Ethnic Social Studies 
Curriculum ^ Baltlmoi e* Md*: Baltimore City Public Schools* 1974* 

The materials presented are an outgrowth of an Inservlce program .focus* 
ing on multl*<thnlclty* Articles deal specifically with Native Amerlcan^^ 
Jews# and Black Americans* It also contains strategy models and practical 
considerations for effective inquiry teaching* Other topics deal with cul-* 
tural pluralism^ the melting-pot theory^ the theories of Christopher Jencics# 
and a critical assessment of the Kerner Report* Considerations on the use 
of community resources and school community relations in ethnic studies con* 
elude the work* 
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Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Education and Bureau of Educational 

Information Services* "Bilingual Bicultural Is Two Wiy Education/" 
Massachusetts Board of Education* Ihird Printing, 197B, 56 pp* 

Ihis manual brings together the basic documents of the Transitional 
Bilingual Education Act of Massachusetts/ signed intn law in 1971* It 
explains the definition of transitional bilingual education and points out 
that the program is full-time, up tn three years duration and not inten* 
tionally segregationist* Titles of the various sections includes 

"Hegulations for use in administering transitional bilingual programs^ 
—Hegulations for the certification of bilingual teachersi included 

are regulations for secondary and special education teachers; 
-HZriteria tn determine bilingual teacher coiv : etencies in 
language skills and culture? 
Guidelines -for parental involvement; 
— Kjuidelines~Full-time program of instruction in transitional 
bilingual education: 

— Curriculum guidelines 
"Treatment of language mediums 
— Con tent 

"Organization of the curriculum 
— Census obligations 



California State Department of Education* "Trabajando en Conjuntn con los 
Padres: Una Guca para que los Padres Participen en los Programas de 
Educacion,*^ Sacramento/ California, August, 1979, 12 pp* 

Ihis SpaniSh*languago booklet is a translation of the California State 
Department of Education publication ^Putting It Together With Parents*'* 
£itarting with reaso^^ for parental participation in compensatory education, 
such as changing th^ historical lack of understanding of education by low 
3ES groups and affirming the idea that children*s needs are met more 
effectively vhen parents participate in the educational system, the booklet 
continues with specific suggestions in these areas: 

a) how to establish better communication between the school and 
parents f 

b) how tn increase parental participation by cooperative activities 
among all school personnel; 

c} how to communicate tn the parents their role in the educational 
process; 

d) how to involve parents in school activities, classroom and extra- 
curricular; 

e) how to plan for and carry out home visitations* 

Also included are models for questionnaires and records o5 interviews 
with and participation by parents* 




9*1 SCHOOL TOWARDS PAKEKT/COMMUNrPY 



Cota-Hobles Suarez, Cecilia* "Values iA the Development of Curriculum for 
Qiicanos*** In Cultural Issues in Educations A Book of Readings * 
Pomonai Calif*: National Multllingual-Multicultural Materials Devel-^ 
opment Center! California state Polytechnic University, 1978* pp* 49^61* 

Ihe audior lists 10 factors that are in conflict widi the values of die 
Chicano learner and the Chicano Community* 

1* Racial prejudice ! denial of equal treatment to all based on social 
moresf founded in edinocentrism institutionalized in the current system 
of education* 

2* stereotyping ! reinfbrced by the literature and tiie media* 

3* Blaming low achievement of Chicanes on their language and culture* 

4* Supressing the language and culture of Chicanes: both are assets 
and should permeate the curriculum* 

5* Lack of parental involvement and community involvement in the 
decision*ma)cing of tiie school and school district* 

6* Under- representation of Chicanes in public schoolsi tiiey should be 
represented in all levels in proportion to tiie Chicano population* 

7* Use of Ability Grouping ; biased tests have been used as criteria* 
Chicanes are over-represented in lew^ability groupings* 

8* Inadequacy of the staff working with Chicanes: teachers should be 
proficient in the language and culture of the students and should be able tD 
implement a curriculum that is relevant to them* 

- 9* Irrelevancy of the training of the staff working with Chicano stu- 
dents: far the instiltutilons have lacked Chicano faculty^ and courses and 
methodology are inadequate* 

10* Mono lingual/Monocul tor al Educatilon s bilingual educatilon designed 
for needs that are determined by surveying communities is necessary* 

Ihe author also points out that the curricula for the Chicano student 
has not considered tiie Chicane's lifestyle^ needs, cultural attributes or 
language characteristics* since values are the ideals of life that members 
of a given society regard as desirable^ curriculum objectives ^ould be in 
harmony witii tJie values of a school district* 



FloreSf Juan M* *'Parents: Ihe Other Bilingual Teachers,** in General 
Information About Bilin<:fual Education ! ftustini Bilingual Resource 
Center! n*d* 

Recommends actilvities for involving parents in >he classroom* Ways in 
vhich schools can facilitate parental involvement also are suggested* 
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Illinois Board of Higher Education* Bilingual Teacher Education Conference 
Report f Springfield, Illinois: Illinois Board of Higher Education, 
December, 1974* 

Itie document contains recommendations made at the Bilingual Teacher 
Education Conference* It also includes Public Act 78-727, an addition and 
amendments to the Illinois School Code* Because many teachers in bilingual 
programs ^«re found to be "not qualified," the recommendations in the 
Report are addressed to colleges and universities* Itie programs should be 
competencyrbased* Credit should be given for relevant off-campus experi- 
ences* Suggested programs are outlined Which emphasize a multi-disciplinary 
approach to teacher education within a four-year program* 

Those »ho have received degrees outside the continental United States 
should have options made available to them to facilitate their partici- 
pation! 

Certification should be possible within established undergraduate 
programs* Competencies should be in the areas of language, culture, 
methods, and field experience* In addition to other certification 
requirements, the report also includes Public Act 76**727 of the Illinois 
School Code, 1961, Which provides for an Office of Transitional Bilingual 
Education* ihe transitional program includes full-time instruction in boiii 
English and the native language, and in the history and culture of the 
country or area Which is the native land of the LESA children enrolled* 

> diildren identified as LESA students are to be enrolled for three years 
or until tiiey can "perform successfully** in monolingual English classrooms. 
Whichever occurs first* 



La Haza* "We Demands rniese Demands were made by Chicanes of the Southvest in 
the Poor People's Campaign in Washington, D*C*/" in La Raza Yearbook 
1969 , P*0* Box 31004, Los Angeles, CA 90031, September, 1969, p* 3* 

The demands include the following: schools should be warm and inviting 
to the community; the staff should live in the school neighborhood; schools 
should teach about other minorities; and school boards should be composed of 
community residents* 
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Leacoctc, Eleanor* **The Concept of Culture and its Significance for School 
Counselors," in Cultural Relevance and Educational Issues , F* lanni 
and Edward Storey, eds*, Boston, MA; Little, Brown, .and Co*, 1973* 

A good introduction to d broader and more valid concept of "culture*" 
Itie author demonstrates how terns such as "the culture of poverty" can 
be used by lazy educatDrs as stereotypes under which tD bury disagreeable 
students* Sh^ argues that the cultural dimension has use only insofar as 
it is useful in understanding the individual as an individual* 



Montes, C* Parental Rights and Involvement in Public Education ^ Portland, 
Oregon: ttorthwest Regional Education Laboratory, n*d*, (also available 
in S!panish) * 

Federal and state laws and regulations as they relate to parents' rights 
and responsibilities in education process are outlined and explained in 
this booklet* It includes examples of and possible parental reactions to 
discrimination of various types: due process, corporal punishment, and other 
school*related topics* parent and community involvement in bilingual edu' 
catilon are also discussed* 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory* Bilingual Early Childhood Pro * 
qram*-Level One ^ Austin, Tex*, 1973* 

A complete instructilonal program tD be used with the three *y earmold diild* 
It includes an instructilonal component, a staff development component, a paren* 
tal involvement component, and a music component* Ihe teacher's manual 
explains the teacher's role in each of the four components* 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory* Bilingual Early Childhood Pro* 
gram—Level TwO f Austin, Tex*, 1973* 

Designed to develop the concepts and skills acquired at Level One and to 
develop Engli* syntax* mit titles are; '*Tools," "Moneyr" "Wild Animals,'* 
*'Fish,*' "Birds," '^Insects,*' and "Plants*** To be used with four-year-olds after 
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they have completed Lev«l On* of the same series* Includes four components: 
instractional, staff development! parental Involvementi and music* The teach* 
er*s manual explains th« teacher* s role in each of t±ie four components* 

Supplementary filmstripsi puszlesi and audio-tapes are included, with 
mastery tests for each unit* All material in English and Spanish* 



Southwest Educational Oevelopnent Laboratory* Bilingual Early childhood Pro - 
qramr-Level Three i Austin, Tex*f 1973* 

Designed to be used with five-year- olds in classrooms where children have 
completed Level Two of the series* includes four components; instructional! 
staff development! parental involvement! and music* The teacher's manual is 



At Level Three f motor skill development is expanded to include writing 
skill development* Unit titles are the same as in tMits One and Twoi with the 
following additions: School Safety, classroom Environment! and Self-Concept* 



Swlckf Kevin j* , and Terry R* Shepard* Progrram Objectives for Bilingual, 

Mttlticultural Populations from Selected Articles on Bilingual Education ! 
ccOTpiled by Peggy c* Ouvall, Multicultural Prog ram/ School of Education, 
university of San Franciscoi n*d* 

Sets forth a set of basic goals for a functional bilingual, multicultural 
educational program that involves the total community in the educational process* 



Texas Educatiion Agency* A Statewide Design for Bilingual Education , n*d*, 
(Pamphlet) * 

Ihis is a Revised Statewide Design for Bilingual Education approved by 
the Texas State Board of Education on June 5, 1971* Ihe revised design 
constitutes a uniform basis for all bilingual activities of the Texas 
Education Agency* Such activities include: (1) bilingual programs based on 
State Statutes Articles 2654-*1d and 2893, Vernon Civil Statutes, Bilingual 
activities in Title Ii Title I Migrants and Title IIIi ESEA programs; 
projects under Title VIIi ESEA? State Accreditation Standards; andi multi- 
cultural curriculum guidelines required by court order* Goals ^nd compo- 
nents of bilingual education are identified* 
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Texas Education Agency* Trying to provide the Best Edwatton for the 
Yoath ot Texas , n*d*f (Pamphlet)* 

The panphlet includes a definition of bilingual education; a rationale 
for bilingual education; identification of the 3i:c components of bilingual 
education? and involvement of parents* State law concernir^ bilingual 
education is also included* 



Texas Education Agency, Bilingual Division* Trying to Provide The Best 
Education for the Youth of Texas , n*d* 

Panphlet includes the following informationt (1) definition of bilin^ 
gual education; (2) rationale for bilingual education; (3) identification 
of the six components of bilingual educations (4) involvement of parents* 
State law concerning bilingual education is also mentioned* 



♦ I* 

York, Kenneth, et al* Research and Evaluation Design for the Choctaw Bilin- 
gual Education Prograw, T975-1976 , 1976* 

Describes the Mississippi Choctaw Bilingual Education Program, including 
philosophy., goals, objectives, and proposed evaluation plan* Major components 
included aret (1) instruction, (2) curriculum and ntateriala develcqwient, (3) 
management, (4) staff development, and (5) parent-ccmmunity involvement* Areas 
of research and evaluation are identified* The research/evaluation design is 
described in great detail* 



Yorrow, Beth* Bilingu^l/ESli Programs for Migrant Children , New Mexico State 

University, National Educational Laboratory Publishers, Inc*f Austin, Tex* 

Discusses the development of special programs for Span ish-> speaking migrant 
children* Topics covered are: definition of bilingual education and ESL, 
judicial and legislation support, pre-^program assessment, grade and age level, 
children's length of stay, integration with or segregation from regular school 
program, selection of program models, establishjnent of instructional program 
goalsr program staff, parent and community involvements support services, 
instructional materials, student and program evaluation, and dissemination* 

3^3 
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9*2 PARENT/COMMUHITY TOWARDS SCHOOL 



School Staff Includes Community Residents 
School Board Includes Community Residents 
Parents Included as **Partiiers in Education" 
Parents Participate in PAC 
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Banks ^ S*L* Inquiry Techniques in Teaching a Multi^Ethnic Social Studies 
Curriculum , Baltimore, Ma*i Baltimore City 'Public Schools^ 1974* 

Ihe materials presented are an outgrowth of an inservice program focus* 
ing on multi-ethnici ty* Articles deal specifically wilii Kative Americans, 
Jews, and Black Americans* It also contains strategy models and practical 
considerations for effective inquiry teaching* Other topics deal witii cul* 
tural pluralism, the melting-pot theory, the theories of Christopher Jencks^ 
and a critical assessment of the Kemer Report* Considerations on the use 
of c<WBmunity resources and school commtmity relations in ethnic studies con- 
elude the work* 
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Bur<au of Transitional Education and Bureau of Educational Information 

Services* "Bilingual Blcultural Is Two Way Education," Massachusetts 
Board of Education* Oiird Printing, 1978, 58 pp* 

Ihls manual brings tpgether the basic documents of the Transitional 
Bilingual Education Act of Massachusetts, signed Into law In 1971* It 
•xplains the definition of transitional bilingual education and points out 
that the program Is full-tima, up to three years duration and not inten- 
tionally segregationist* Titles of the various sections Includet 

"Regulatioi^s for use In administering ttwsltional bilingual programs* 

**fi0gulatlons for the certification of bilingual teacherst Included 
are regulations for secondary and special education teachers^ 

^K^riterla to determine bilingual teacher competencies In 
language skills and culture r 

—Guidelines for parental Involvement; 

--Guldellnes'-Pull'tljtte program of instruction in transitional 
bilingual education: 

-^Curriculum guidelines 
"Treatment of language mediums 
—Content 

"Organization of the curriculum 
^-Census obligations 



California State Department of Education* "O^abajando en conjunto con IO0 
Padrest Uha Guca para que los padres Partlclpen en los Programas de 
Educacloni** Sacramento, California, August, 1979^ 12 pp* 

Ihls Danish-- language booklet Is a translation of the California 
State Department of Education Publication "Putting It together With Parents*** 
Starting with reasons for parental participation In compensatory education, 
such as changing the historical lack of understanding of education by low 
SBS groups and affirming the Idea that children's needs axe met more 
effectively when parents participate In the educational system, the booklet 
continues with specific suggestions In these areas: 

a) how to establish better communication between the school and 
parents; 

b) how to Increase parental partlclpatiion by cooperatiive activities 
among all school personnel; 

c) how to communicate to the parents tholr role In the educational 
process; 

d) how to Involve parents in school activities, classroom and extra* 
currlcular; and 

e) how to plan for and carry out home visitations* 

Models for questionnaires and records of interview with and 
participation by parents are also included* 
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9.2 PAHEHy/COMMtmiTY TOWARDS SCHOOL 



Cota-Bobles Suarezi Cecilia* ''Values in the D«v«lopment o£ Curriculum for 
Chicanes. " In Cultural Issues in Education; A Book of Readings. 
Pononai Calif*: national Hulti lingual-multicultural Materials Oevel** 
opment Center, California State Polytedinic University, 1978. ipg. 49-61. 

'Che author lists 10 factors that are in conflict with the values of the 
Chicano learner ^md the Chicano Community. 

1. Racial prejudice : denial of equal treatment to all based on social 
moresf founded in ethnocentrism and institutionalized in the current system 
of education. 

2. Sterotyping ; reinforced by the literature and the media. 

3. Blaming low achievement of Chicanos on their language and culture. 

4. Supressing the language and culture of Chicanos: both are assets 
and should permeate the curriculum. 

5. Lack of parental involvement and community involvement in the 
decision-making of the school and sdiool district. 

6. Under -representation of Chicanos in public sdiools: they should be 
represented in all levels in proportion to the Chicano population. 

7. Ufte of Ability Grouping ; biased tests have been used as criteria. 
Chicano£i are over-represented in low«*ability groupings. 

8. Inadequacy of the staff wcking with Chicanos; teadiers should be 
proficient in the language and culture of the students and should be able to 
inclement a curriculum, that is relevant to them. 

9. Irrelevancy of the training of the staff working with Chicano stu- 
dents: so far the institutions have lacked Chicano faculty^ and courses ^nd 
methodology are inadequate. 

10. Wonolingual/Monocultural Education ; bilingual education designed 
for needs that are determined by surveying communities is necessary. 

The* author also points out that the curricula for the Chicano student 
has not considered the Chicano *s lifestyle^ needs, cultural attributes 
or language characteristics. Since values are the ideals of life that 
members of a given society regard as desirable, curriculum objectives 
should be in harmony with the values of a school district. 




9*2 PAKEHT/COMHUMITY TOWfcRDS SCHOOL 



Plor«s, Juan H* '^Parentst Tb% Oth«r Bilinguftl Teadiers,** in Oftneral 
Information About Bilingual Education , Austin: Bilingual itesource 
Center, n*d* 

Racommends activities for involving parents in the classroom* Hays in 
%jhidi schools can facilitate parental involvement also are suggested* 



Le lU2a* Demand, ihese Demands mre made by diicanos of the Southvest in 

the Poor People's Campai9n in ttoshington, 0*0*,*^ in ta Rajea Yearbook 
1969 , P*0* Box 31004, Los Angeles, CA 90031, September, 1969, p* 3* 

The demands include the follovingt sdiools should be warm and inviting 
to the comntunity; the stdff should live in the school neighborhood; schools 
should teach about other minoritilesf and school boards should be composed of 
community residmts* 



Montes, C* Parental Rights and 3:nvolvement in Public Education , Portland, 

Qregont Northwst Re9ional Education Laboratory, n*d*f (also available 
in Spanish) * 

Federal and state laws and regulations as they relate to parents' rights 
and re spon sib ill tiles in the educatilon process are outlined and explained in 
this booklet* It includes examples of and possible parent reactions to 
discrimination oC various typest due process, corporal punishment, and other 
school** related topics* Parmt and community involvement in bilingual edu- 
catilon are also discussed* 




9,2 PABEHT/COMHUNITy TOWARDS SCHOOL 



Southwest Educational Oevelopnent Laboratory* Bilingual Early Childhood Pro- 
qraa>-*Level One ^ ftustini Texasi 1973* 

A completa instructional program to be used with the thred^year*old 
child* It includes an instructional component! a staff development compo* 
nentf a parental involvement componenti and a music component* Uie teacher's 
manual explains the teacher's role in each of the four components, 

Southwst Educational Development Laboratory* Bilingual Early chilhood Pro- 
graifr'^Level Two i Austin, Texasi 1973* 

Designed to develop the concepts and skills acquired at Level One and to 
develop English syntax* unit titles are; "Itools,*' Money," "Wild Animalsi*' 
**Fish,*' ''Birds," "Insectsi" and "Plants*" To be used with four**year**olds after 
they have completed Level One of the same series* Includes four canponents; 
instructional, staTf development, parental involvmenti and music* The teach* 
er*s manual explains the teacher's role in each of the four components* 

Supplementary filmstrips, puzzles, and audio*tapes are includedi with 
mastery tests fbr each unit* All material in English and Spanish* 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory* Bilingual Early Chilhood Pro- 
gram**Level Three , Austin, itexasi 1973* 

V 

Designed to be used with f ive*year*olds in classrooms ^ere children 
have completed Level Two of the series. Includes four components; instruction- 
al, staff development, parentfd involvement, and music* The teacher's manual is 
included* 

At Level Ihree, motor skill development is expanded to include writing 
skill development* Unit titles are the same as in Units One and IWo, with the 
following additions: School Safety* Classroom Environment, and Self-Concept* 
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9,2 gfclUttlT/COMHUMXTY TOWMtPS SCHOOL 



*GB* 

Swickf K^vin J,, and Ttrry r, Sh^pard, Progran Objectivs for Bilingual, 

Multicultural gopulationt from Selected Articlet on Bilingual Education , 
compiled by Peggy C. Duvalli Multicultural Program/School of Education^ 
Uhlverslty of San Francisco, n.d. 

Set« forth a set of basic goals for a functional bilingual, multicultural 
educational program tliat Involves the total conaunlty In the educational process. 



*H* 



Texas Education Agency, Trying to Provide the Best Education for the 
Youth of TexaS f n,d,f (Pamphlet), 

mie pamphlet Includes a definition of bilingual education; a rationale 
for bilingual education; Identification of the six componets of bilingual 
education; and involvement of parente. State law concerning bilingual education 
Is also Included, 
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10*1 SOCIETAL 



.Of the Community 



AskinSf Billy E*, et al* Clovis*Portales Bilingual Early Childhood Program; 
Second Year Evaluation stud yi U*s* Educational Resources Information 
Center! July 1975* 

Describes and evaluates a billnoual early education intervention 
program which uses the concept of responsive environment in language 
development (English and Spanish) and in cognitive and staff development* 
jihe program's two major cocnponents are examined: instructional (langruage 
development in English and Spanish^ school readiness and subjective evalu* 
atilon of self*concept) and community parental involvement ( informatilon 
dissemination to community organizational and home visits providing parents 
with training In child development and techniques for school educatilon in 
the home)* Findings indicate that the students made significant gains in 
language ability in English and Spwish^ general school readinessi develop- 
ing and maintaining a positilve self-image and -personality growth and 
development* *-™*™-^^^^, 



♦B/I*GB* 

BankSf S*L* Inquiry Techniques in Teaching a Multi*Ethnic Social Studies 
Curri<:ulum f Baltimore! Md*: Baltimore City Public Schoolsi 1974* 

Ihe materials presented are an outgrowth of an inservice program focus- 
ing on multi-ethnicity* Articles deal specifically with Native Americans^ 
JewSf and 31ac)c Americans* It also contains strategy models and practical 
considerations for effectilve inquiry teaching* other topics deal with cul* 
tural pluralism! the melting-pot theory^ the theories of Christopher Jencksi 
and a critical assessment of the Kerner Report* Considerations on the use 
of community resources and school community relations in ethnic studies con* 
elude the -^rk* 



10, ATTITUDES 



XO.l SOCIETAL 



Cftrl«ton, Idchard Austin HichatX. Difftrentlal Educational Achlftvamant 
in a Bilingual Community ^ Ph,D, Dissartatloni university of Torontoi 



An intansive study of a northarn industrial community and the impact 
of community structura upon tha functioning of tha schools. Salact«d 
cohorts of saoondary school entrants provide avi<?<snca of diffarantlal ed- 
ucational achievementf iihile tests of divergent acadamic and linguistic 
preparation in the bilingual ahcools affirm the existence of systematic 
transitional barriers to the advancement of bilingual pupils. 



Castillo, Alonzo. Acculturation and Assimilation and tlie Bicultural* 
Bilingual iMexican-American," In LULAC National Education Service 
Centersf Inc.i Newsletter ! Washington* D.C. , vol. 3, Uo. 5, 
Sept./Oct.* 1977* p. 6. 

rme paper presents the argument that cultural pluralism is more 
relevant to the Mexican- American than acculturation or assiinilatlon. '^The 
present educational system has allowad for the alienation of the iMexican- 
American student.** Both Mexican ^Americans and Anglo-Americans can share and 
enrich each other's lives. 
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10*1 SOCIETAL 



*C-P* 

CordascOf Francesco* "Ihe Hew Bedford Project for Non-English Speaking 
aiildreni" in The Bilingual Schooling in the 0*s* - A sourcebook for 
Educa^on Personnel , Francesco Cordascoi ed*f New York? McGraw Hilli 
1976* 

Contains background information on the local cdsmunlty aiid on this 
Portuguese/English program together with rec^nmendatiions for curricular 
changes* 



Cox, Lorraine* Carvbon Bilingual Project: Final Evaluation Reporti 1973* 
1974, U*S* Educational Resources Information center^ September! 1975* 

Evaluation report of the carvbon Exemplary Bilingual Project for 
73*74* In its 2nd yeari this English/ French program Involved 2 kindergarten! 
2 first grade and 2 second grade classes* Ihe report includes a description 
o£ the project and a discussion of the p:;ocedures used to evaluate iti as 
well as an assessment of each of the five project components: ins true tilonal^ 
staff developntentf community involvements materials developments and 
managementr and a section on summaries and recommendatilons* Hie major 
conclusions are that the program students performed as well as comparison 
non-program students, and that skill acquisitilon was not harmed by the 
program* An appendix deals with students v4io received special services for 
behavioral and/or academic problems* 



Fishmani Joshuai Cooperi Pobert L* , and Ma Roxanna* Bilingualism In the 
narriOf Bloomington, indianaj Indiana University, 1971* 

Ihis book covers a broad range of topics In sociolinguistics and 
psycholinguis tics f and deals almost exclusively with the Puerto mean 
community In Mew York City* Ihe overall purpose is to provide in-depth 
mformatilon concerning reasurement and descriptions of societal bi- 
lingual i sm * 
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10. 1 SOCIETAL 



♦GB* 



Flshman, Joshua A* **Phllo8ophy of Bilingual Education in a societal Settingi** 
in Language Dgvcloi^nfint in a Bilingual setting , tiational Multilingual 
Multicultural Mat«riaX Development Center, developers, Los Angelest 
national Diss«miMUon and Ass«s8m«nt Center, 1979* 

ihe author discusses the vareit^ of goals for bilingual education* 
lh« discussion is conducted against a backdrop of the diff«r«nces between 
the *'unmark«d** population's goals (thoss of the group lAiose vernacular is 
recognized and which operates in a contsst of ''power, prscedence, and 
prevalenca"), and the ''marked*' populatin's goals ( thoss of the group whose 
vernacular is ''special, unusual, differant*' and whose language is less well 
established*) 

Both marked and unmarked populations saem to agrea that bilingual 
education is a surer routa tD unmarked language mastery than monolingual 
education in the unmarked Iwguaga* 

Unmarked spokesmen often suspect bilingual education will foster 
politicization of cultural discontinuity or separation instead of national 
integration even when the goals are transitional and ccHnpensator^* ihus, 
thay usually advocate monolinqual education in the unmarked language as a 
more direct route to solving social problems* 



Gordon, E*tf* and H*L* Jaranillo* Process vs* Status in School Desegraqationi 
Using Cultural Differences for Educational Success , Riverside, Ck*t 
California ifiiiversity, 1972* 

1h« first paper in this booklet summarizes the desegregation strategies 
that have been used either singly or in combination to ethnically balance 
schools* An overview of the services and resources available to school dis' 
tricts froct the ^fational Center for Research and Information for Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities is also presented* 

ihe second paper discusses the role played by its author in drawing 
attmtion to cultural differences '^ich exist betw^een ethnic groups in ^few 
Mffxico* It describes the-methods- that the Cultural Awareness Center uses 
in working with school personnel to demonstrate the unique behavioral stales 
of various minority group children* It also discusses several ways to im* 
prove cultural pluralisn on a nionolithic social system in a practical and 
effective way* 




10*1 SOCIETHL 



♦GB* 

Griffin^ Peg* "ihree SoclsOL Fatctors Involved in Language and Bilingual Educa* 
tlon Programs*" In I^angaage Development in a BilinguAl Setting * Pomona^ 
Calif*! National Multilingual 'Multicultural MaterisOLs Development Center 
California State Polytedinic tfttiversity^ 1979* pp* 71*88* 

Ihe three social factors are: X) the roles and resources of language 
systems as socisOL institutions; 2) the attitudes toward each language; and 
3) the use of it in any situatiion* 3ie explores what can be predicted 
about the stability of these factors* local bilingual bicultural educatiion 
(BBE) programs must gather data to answer these questiions and to provide 
feedback ac tD how the progr2un5 respond to changes in these factors* 

Ethnographic data (how each language is used to serve social interac* 
tional purposes) can provide comparatiive informatiion for preparing instxuc* 
tional materials and assessment materials for proficiency* It also provides 
for better evaXuatiions of BBE programs by providing the means to compare 
different models* Ihe variables examined must crucisOL and causally 
related to the outcomes examined* infOrmatiion from ethnographic sources 
can also be useful in teacher training for more effectiive classroom language 
usage* Teachers need to know v^hich utterances are most needed in the 
classroom settling and what their use implies to the hearer; they seXdocn 
receive trctining in this* 

Ihe ways speakers of different languages identiify and evaluate someone 
else by elements in an utterance are useful for effective classroom conmuni-^ 
cation* Griffin recognizes this type of sociolinguistiic researdi is much 
needed* 
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10*1 sscimit 



*GB* 



Hyme«f Dell* ♦'Etiinographic Monitoring**' In Langttage Development in a Bilin* ' 
gual Setting* PomonAi Calif* i National Multllingual-Mul tlcultural 
Materials Develoiment Centeri California State Polytechnic Universit;^, 
1979* pp* 71-ee* 

Hymes j^oposes that ethnography can serve to monitor bilingual education 
programs! and diat it can contribute to the "planning! conducts evaluation 
and justification** of the programs* Ethnography examines the norms for using 
some forms above othersi and to what effect* %ile the functilons of language 
are universal, the forms used are not; they are instrumental* Ethnography cetn 
also provide validit;y for evaluations by clarifying the conditilons of success 
or failure* 

Bilingualism is sometimes blamed for political divisionsi but usually 
social fbrces that create division concide with language boundaries* Ethnog- 
raphy can interpret **success** in bilingual education in social terms to aid 
in decision making* 

Cooperation in monitoring among the various people involved in the task 
may provide objectivit^yi and a feedback system for determining the success 
of the program in an ongoing way* Bie author thinks that people from the 
camnunity can and should do the ethnographic monitoring* Teachers can become 
aware of how their own observatilons of children may be skewedi feu&iliarize 
thems-jlves with the repertoire of the students* language usagei and with the 
role of language in the community* He also points out that how the classroom 
usage of language meshes with the larger system in the community is important* 



Hunteri ed* Multicultural Education Through Competency- based Teacher 

Education ! Hashingtoni D*C*i toerican Association of Colleges of Teacher 
' Sducatloni 1974* 

Ihe result of a Multicultural Conpetency-Based Teacher Education 
Project (VCBTE) which sought to bring together the findings of separate 
studies,- projects and research effortsi the publicatlc«i contains.^two^parts*. _._ 
fort 1 is in the form of a prologue: **Antecedents to Developments of and 
Emphasis on Multicultural Education*** Parts 2-5 were written by four 
educators and/or teams from the Black American! Spanish-speaking American 
and satlve American academic communities* Part 2 treats teacher compe- 
tencies from the Spanish- speaking educators* perspective* 




10*1 SOCIETAL 



Knelleri George F» "The Impact of Culturci" in Foundations of Education ^ 
George .F* Kneller, edw Hew Vork: John Hlley and Sonsi 1971* 

Good overview and introduction to the relationships between c\ilture 
and education, and to the px^oblems encountered in schools i^ere different 
cultures come intx> contact* Xneller discusses the conflicts between ideal 
and manifest valuesi between doodnant and minority values, the discontin* 
uities between child and adult norms in American colturei and the probleicts 
created by **cultural lag" in a rapidly changing society* 



*H/B* 

LandeSf R, Culture in American Educa^on " Anthropological Approaches to 
Minority and Dominant Groups in the Schools i Hew Vork; Wileyi 1965* 

Describes an experimental teacher ^md socied worker training program 
'vAiich combined aspects of anthropology and education in an effort to solve 
the £^chool and welfare problems of minority groups in California, especially 
those of Negroes and Mexican Americans* 



*GB* 

Mackeyi William "A Typology of Bilingual Educationi" in Bilingual School * 
inq in the United States"A Sourcebook for Education Personnel , Francisco 
OordascOf Hd,, >:ew Vork: McGrawHilli 1976, pp. 72-89* 

Takes a look at bilingual education as a phenomenon with four dimensions: 
(1) the learner in the homei (2) the curriculum in the schools (3) the ccmmu- 
ni^ of the immediate area, and (4) the status of the languages themselves* 
The author claims aril of- thesft^ variables niust be taken into consideration^ to^ 
desian the most appropriate type ox progr^un, 
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10*1 SOCIETAL 



HcOOTmtll# B«v«rly* BillngiiAl School Tutoring Projects , A Statft of t^shington 
URBD (Urbani {tural# ittci«l Disadvantaged) Pro^ram^ Washington state Inter- 
Mdiatt School 0iatrict# 1975* 

lha program providta interatata and interdiatrict tutoring aetvicea, usu* 
ally outaida of ragular school houra, to childran of migrant and saaaonal fara 
mrkar faoiliaa* flia tutoring ia dona by adult paraprofasaionala# many of 
vhom ara paranta or ralatlvaa of tha diildran aarvad* lha program consists of 
tM parmanant aitaa in Connall and Moraa La}ca# t«iShington, and a '*HDbila Com-' 
ponant** lAildh brings tha diildran trcm thair hooia basa in LaGrulla# Taxaa# to 
Wa^ington, Oragcxi# ldaho# and Illinois* 



McOonnall, Beverly* Training Migrant Paraprofassionals in Bilingual Mini Kcad 
Start , evaluation of Progreas# N6* 8, 1976* 

Ihis program consiata of two year-round sites located in Washington state 
and a third site called the ^stobile Conqponent*** the labile ptogram operatea in 
LaGtulla, Texas, during the yinterr then the teachera# recruited from the fan- 
iliea of the diildren served^ move north «4ien the children do, and aat up 
centera wherever the children move to, continuing their education at each stop* 
Areas covered are inatructlon# ataff development, parent and communis involve- 
ments materials developments and management for sn interstate delivery system* 



*<SB* 

Montess C* Parental Rights and Involvement in Public Education , Portland, 
Oregon! HbrthiMst Regional Education Laboratory^ n*d*, <also available 
in Danish) * 

Federal and state lawa and regulations as they^relate to parents* rights 
and reaponsibilitles in the education process are outlined and explained in 
this booklet* It includes examples of and possible parental reactions to 
discrimination of various typesi due process, corporal punishment, and other 
school* related topics* Parental and community involvement in bilingual edu* 
cation is also diacussed* 
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10.1 SOCIETAL 



Hlxoft, B.W. Havajo Parental Attitudes and the Effect of Bilingual Education 
on student Self -Conf lie t in San Juan School District 1969-70 1 Ed.D. 
Dissertation, Brlgham Young tMlversity, 1971- 

A study to determine 1} the effect of bilingual education on student 
self^concept and 2) the attitudes of Havajo parents toward the schools and 
the bilingual program in the San Juan School District for the 1969-70 school 
year. 

Ihe data indicated the bilingual program had no noticeable effect on 
student self-concept and that generally, the parents like ^at is occurring 
in the bilingual program. 



Qrtego y Gascai Philip. '^Sociopolitilcal Implications of Bilingual Education! 
in Hemo a Hano i Chicano Training Center^ 3502 Hontrosei Suite 216f 
Houston! TX 77006, Vol. 5, No. 1, February, 1.976, pp. 1-3, 

Bilingual education vill, according to the author, repudiate the 
** traditional form and functilon of American educatilon.** In fomti American 
education is stilll structured around the concept of the '*cc<!inion curriculm,** 
a concept v^ich assumes the existence of homogeneity among its people. 
Functilon is the "process by ^ich a culture transmits itself across the 
generations.'* %is Implies maintaining the status quo of societl strati- 
ficatlm in society. Ihe educational establishment has "come to believe in 
its own infallibility'* emd has not kept pace with the times. 

Ihe author naintiains that bilingual education Vill save '^hundreds 
of thousands'* from the Unguis tilc traianas experienced by previous genera- 
tions of Mexican-AmericanSf'* *vill '^determine the success of cultural 
pluralism!" will noti most likelyi displace the English language^ and 
will require that attention to "individual differences" be given more than 
"passing lip service." 
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Pal, Young and Van Clave Morria* "rnia Concapt of Cultura; I« Transcul* 
tural Education Poaaihla?** In Cultural laauaa In Educatlont A Book 
of Haadinqa * Pomona, Calif* i national Hultllingual^Multlcultural 
Matariala Davalofmant Canter, 1978* pp* 21*27* 

JUithora dafina culture *'aa a systm of shared ttchnological , social, 
aaathetlc, ideological, and attitudinal products of hiaian learning*** it 
conaiata of beliefa^ cognitive atylea, languagea, tools, and other material 
and non-material achievements of a group of paople*** Culture anablaa ua to 
develop concepts (to assign aignificance and meaning) and to underatand and 
appreciate auch meanings* Culture r^preaents the organization of a people'a 
exp*3rience «hich reault* in the world view* Ihey do not parceive aasimila- 
tlon nor separatism as the most premising way to build * aacure and enrich- 
ing social order* Bather, they claim that culture ahould be appraised based 
on how well it aids members of society in dealing with life*s problems* 

If ** transcttl tural** values, those that almost averyona can agree on, 
can be found, the school can and should transmit them* According to them. 



Skrabaneic, R*L* "Language Haintenance Among Haxican^Americans,** in Civil 
Riflhts Digest . 4;2, pp* 18-24, 1971* 

An examinatilon of language retentilon among Haxican-Americans and tlie 
factors involved in the retention of the language despite strong societal 
pressures to use the English language* 
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*GB* 

S^lshy, Bernard* "Problems in the Assessment of the Effect of Language 
Education Policies in a Multilingual Society*" In Language Develop - 
ment in a Bilingual setting * Pomona, Calif*: National Multilingual- 
Multicultural Materials Development Center, California State Poly^ 
technic University, 1979* pp* 141-lSS* 

Spolshy outlines a three-level model to assess the overall effect of 
a bilingual program: 1) the first level represents the community^ 2) the 
second level, factors that are controlled by those administering the program! 
3) the third level duals with the perceptions of those dewed responsible for 
the program* Overarching these three levels there eure six major divisions: 

1* linguistic factors 

2* sociological factors 

3* economic factors 

4* political factors 

S* psychological factors 

6* religio-^cultural factors* 

Ihe first division (linguistiic factors) includes distiinctions between 
standards and local varieties! the level of literacy in these; the effects 
of BE, Aether maintenance, shift, or revival* Itie second (sociological 
factors) encompasses the social status of the speakers of the languages; 
whether the school is an alien or integrated institution; how it will affect 
the social system by altering status* Uie third (economic factors) notes that 
if the school is seen as contributing to plur^ilismf the target group might 
fear continued discrimination; the school can function as an employer* 

Ihe fourth division (political factors) includes various levels of 
involvement from international to locali the potential integrational 
effect of a national language versus the potential disintegrational effect 
of pluralism and possible dianges in the power structure because of bilin- 
gual education* Ihe fifth division (psychological factors) states when other 
variables are distinct, the e*7i^ence shows bilingualism is not a disadvan-* 
tage to intelligence; BE can arise from or affect attitudes in a communityf 
but it takes a long time for attitudes associated with status to change; 
evidence is uncertain as to how attitude changes affect learning* 

Ihe last categorie ( religio^cul tural factors) notes that political or 
economic factors are usually suspected at the root of most dissatisfaction 
with' theHeaching of cul tare r ^ome argue teachers from outside the community 
deal inadequately with local culture} teaching about the culture is not the 
same as iJttegratzng ^ninority and majority cultures; religious factors can 
inhibit minority language teaching if a group wishes to :<eep its religion 
secret or support it when the religion is associated with a scared texr^ 
ere* Educatiional factors are most important but hard ^ata are meagre* Ihe 
other factors discussed are usually saronger sources for support for BZ 
programs * 
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Strtlfff p*iul Robert* D^vlopnant of Guidelines for Conducting Resgarch 
in Bilinquel Edtiotion i H^w York* Amo Publications 1978* 

A rtvitw of literatura on social chan9« through educational innovation 
and on bilingualism and bilingual education! as well ^ ^n analysis of the 
Bilingual Education Act end the Guidelines for Project Applications for 



*GB* 

ZirkSf Perry Alan* An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Selected Bxpari* 
mental Bilingual Education Programs in Connecticut ! Ph*D* Dissertation! 
ihe Universi^ of Connecticut* 

An assessment of the effectiveness of the experimental bilinguel pro- 
grams initiated in 1970-71 in the Connecticut cities of Bridgeport! Hartford i 
Hew Britain and Mw London with respect to selected pupil and parent outcomes* 
Pupil outcomes included involvementi attitudesi and awareness of the school 
^ograin* Analysis of the interview results showed that parents of pupils in 
the bilingual model of instruction were more informedi interested, involved^ 
and in favor of the school program at the end of the school year than were 
the parents of the control group children* Analysis of the student outcomes 
in Bridgeport and Hartford generally favored the bilingual model of inetrue- 
tion* 
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10*2 IKSTITOTIONAL 



LI at the Center or on Fringes 



*GB/H* 

Hew York State Education Department* Bilingual Education: A Statement of 
fijlicy and Pcoposed Action by the Regents of the Ohiversity of the 
State of New York > Albanyi Hew York: The State Education Department! 
August 1972f p* 23* 

The stated goal of the Regents presented here is that persons whose 
language and culture differ^Crom that of the society in which they live 
"must be equipped to participate meaningfully in the mainstream of that 
society*" It is not necessary to sacrifice their native language and 
culture* Intellectual development should be fostered while English language 
proficiency is being developed* 

Using the Puerto Rican as an example, the position paper cites 
results of English Language difficulties including reading achievement! 
weak academic preparation, and high dropout rate* Low enrollment in higher 
education is also cited* 



Hernandez-Chavez* "Bilingual/Bicultural Education: A Fairy Tale** in 
Language Development in a Bilingual Setting ^ Pomona i California: 
National Multilingual-Multicultural Materials Development Centeri 
California state Polytechnic Uivers^tyi 1979f pp* 48-57* 

Hernande2*Chave2 focuses attention on the "role of education and the 
place of cultural and linguistic diversity in society*" He uses a fairy 
tale to convey the idea that schools today maintain the status quoi ana that 
Bilingual Education^aa jcpntribute t^^^ process needed to 

maintain the power structure in this society* He perceives this as a 
problem that must be addressed* 

He also points out that the values of the majority culture are nore 
easily inculcated in the children through some BE programs, because in 
order to succeed in sdiooli the children must accept the values of the 
school* It they <lo not succeed, the blame is placed again on their home 
backgrounds . 




10*2 IMSTITOTIOHAL 



Spolmky* Btrnard* '*Probl«ais in th« Assessment of the Effect of £»anguage 
Educfttion Policies in a MaltlliDgual Society*** tn Language Develop * 
cwnt in a Bilingual Setting * Pomcma# Calif/: National Hal tilingual- 
Halticultural Materials Development Center^ California State Poly- 
technic University^ 1979* pp* 141-155* 

S^lsl^ outlines a three- level model to essess the overall effect of 
a bilingual programt 1) the first level represents the communityl 2) the 
second levels factors that ere controlled by those administering the programi 
3) the third level deals with the perceptions of those deened responsible for 
the program* Overardiing these three levels there we six major divisions! 

1* linguistic factors 

2* sociological factors 

3* economic factors 

4* political factors 

5* psychological factors 

6*-religio-cul tural factors* 

Ihe first division (linguistic factors) includes distinctions between 
standards and local varietiesi the level of literacy in thesel the effects 
of B£# whether maintenance^ ahift# or revival* ihe second (sociological 
factors) encompasses the social status of the irpeakers of the languagesi 
whether the school is an alien or integrated institution! how it will affect 
the social system by altering status* Ihe third (economic factors) notes that 
if the sdiool is seen as contributing to pluralism^ the target group might 
fear continued discrimination/ the school can function as an employer* 

Ihe fourth division (political factors) includes various levels of 
Involvement from international to locall the potential integrational 
effect of a national language versus the potential disintegrational effect 
of pluralism and possible changes in the power structure because of bilin- 
gual education* ihe fifth division (psychological factors) states when other 
variables are distinct^ the evidence shows bilingualism is not a disadvan- 
tage to intelligence! BE can arise from or affect attitudes in a community^ 
but it ta)ces a long time for attitudes associated with status to diangel 
evidence is uncertain as to how attitude changes affect learning* 

Ihe last category (religio^cultural factors) notes that political or 
— economic-factor s-are-usual-ly-suspected-at-the-root-of-mos t -dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of culture} some argue teachers from outside the community , 
deal inadequately with local culture} teaching about the culture is not Ihe 
same as integrating minority and majority cultures} religious factors can 
inhibit minority language teaching if a group wishes to )ceep its religion 
secret or support it When the religion is associated with a scared text^ 
etc* Educational factors are most important but hard data ere meagre* ihe 
other factors discussed are usually stronger sources for support for 8E 
programs * 
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10, ATTITUiaS 



10,3 INDIVIDUAL 



Of the Toacher 

Towards LI (as positive factor) 
Towards Non-standard LI 
Towards LI Culture Malnteneuice 
Towards Culturally Diverse Learners 
Towards Minority self Assertlveness 
Towards Minority self Identity 
^^ards Discipline 



Of the Student 

Towards Self 

Towards Peers 

Towards Teacher 

Towards Home 

Towards School 

Towards 1*1 

Towards Ll Varieties 

^^ards Ll Culture 

Towards L2 Culture 

Towards Other Minority Ls 



Alvarez* Juan M, Comparison of Academic Aspirations and Achievement in 
Bilingual versus Monolingual Classroom ^ ph,D, Dissertation* The 
aniverslcy of Texas at Austin* T975* 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine if there was a dif- 
ferential effect on the academic achievement of 147 second-grade Mexican* 
American students dee to participation in bilingual and rnonollngual programs 
in two Austin public schools* It was concluded that there was no different 
tial effect on academic achievement or academic attitudes and aspirations of 
the students in each program* It was also concluded that using Spanish and 
Encrlish as mediums of instruction did not cause academic retardatloii or a 
low level of academic aspirations* Although bilingual classes devoted less 
time to subject matter than monolingual* there was no significant difference 
in test scotes* 
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*GB* 



Anv*ri Matris *nd Tracy Gray, Th< Importance of T«ach<r and Student 

Lanquaqa Attitudaa on Acfaicvament in Bilingual/Bj cult oral Education ^ 



Thit it a raviaw ot tha litaratura on tha affact of taachar and atudant 
^ttitudaa toward language on language learning. The retearch shows that in* 
dividualt have attitudat toward certain speech samples which are communicated 
to others. The research does not| howeveri substantiate the assuiaption that 
teachers* attitudes affect the performance of the child. The research also 
illustrates the controversy surrounding the <lua«tion of age as a variable in 
language learning- 
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10-3 IHDIVIDUAL 



Arciiilega, .Tomas A* **ltie Interactive Pole of Higher Education Institutions 
in the Transcul tural Education Movement,** in Cultural Issues in 
Education: A Book of Readings , Pomona, California; National 
Hultllingual-Hultlcul tural Materials Developnent Center, California 
State Polytechnic University, 19789, pp. 62*80. 

Ihe first part of this paper discusses the role of instiltutions of 
higher educatilon in providing educatilonal opportunity for Chicanos* A set 
of categories is presented into which the instil tutilons can be placed 
according to their responses to Chicanos' needs; 

l"* the svmpathizers "those \who change the system to accommodate 
minorities* 

2" the compensa tors "an approach that combines student 

deficiencies with lack of change in the structure* 
3 — the reformers "an approach based on lacl^ of_ student 
. deficiencies combined with change in the structure* 
4 "the alternatilve system builders "an approach that reflects 

no student deficiencies and no diange in the current 

s true ture * 

Ihe second part of the paper develops a matrix for school-^distric t 
response to the culturally different* 

positive viewpoints of the consequences of Chicano group membership or 
Uegatilve viewpoints of these consequences on school performance ca:; be 
combined with: Internal factors v^ich emphasize indigenous, self-^perpetuating* 
persistent factDrs or the External factors »hich emphasize the social and 
economic circumstances ijuposed on Chicanos because of their lower status* 

Posi tlve-In ternal : Mexican-Americans are perceived as having a 
superior culture »hich can only be taught by Mexican-Americans. Segregated 
community schools might be the answer* 

tjeqa tive*Internal ; the components of the Mexican-* American lifestyle 
and their culture are seen as culturally deficient? because they are 
dysfunctional they'must be replaced by Anglo cultural txaits and components* 
Compensatory educatd.on is the result. 

positive*External ; Mexican^^American lifestyles are functional adapta- 
tions to external constraints) when the majority culture changes, the 
minority culture will reflect these changes* Bicultural educatilon results 
in benefits to the minority andi the majority cultures* 

Mega tive-> Ex ternal ^ subjugatilon to a "^colonial" power structure has 
negative results in the culture) alternative education is needed* 




10*3 IKDIVIDUAL 



A«kin«, Billy t* , «t al. Clov is- Por tales Bilingual Early Childhood Progrant 
Second Year Evaluation Study , U*S. Educational Resources Inf^ormation 
Center, July 1975* 

Oescribes and evaluates a bilingual early education intervention 
pro9r«m Which uiei the conciapt of responsive environment in language 
development (English and Spsniih) and in cognitive and staff development* 
Ihe progrea's two major components are examined: instructional (language 
development in English and Spanish, school readiness and subjective walu-* 
ation of self-^concept) and cocfuaunity parental involvment (information 
disismination to communis organizations, and home visits providing parents 
wit^ training in child development and techniquei for school education in 
the home). Findings indicate that iOie students made significant gains in 
language ability in English and Spanish, general school readiness, develop- 
ing and maintaining a positive self*image and personalis growtli and 
development* 



Barerra, Mrio> Bilingual Program Implementationt A Handbook for Teachers 
and Administrators , Austin: Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education, I978t 

Advocates using home languages in the classroom as cultural enrichment 
even if no other aspect of culture is taught; that a child's home language 
should be accepted and respected; and no disparegement or belittling of the 
child's home language should occur* Instant corrective measures should be 
avoided* First grade children should focus on defining their community and 
ci^ with its different cultural groups* Historical heritage should be 
stressed at higher grades* 



*GB* 




10*3 lOTXVIDUAL 



♦GB* 



Baty, Roger H* teeducattng Teachers for cultural Awareness , Hew York: 
Praeger Publlsbersi 1972* 

An action/research study designed to determine the effects of exposure 
to cultural, social and economic diversity on selected attitudes of ele- 
mentary school teachers* The dependent variables selected were optimism 
about potential to achieve and tolerance of minority self-assertiveness* 
Treatment and comparison groups were selected and the treatment applied 
consisted of a 10-week course* Changes were made in the treatment group in 
tolerance and optindsm* 



Caragonnei Bobbie Kdthryn Smith* Bilingual/Bidialectical Teacher Education 
Materials; Attitudes Towards tfonstandard Danish i Ph*D* Dissertation! 
The University of Texas at Austin^ 1976* 

The study explores the need for teacher education materials for 
Spanish-English bilingual/bicultural programs, in particular materials 
which examine attitudes toward non-standard Spanish, and the procedure for 
the actual development of materials* ^dagogical and psychological in^li* 
cations of the differences between the variety of Spanish that students^ 
particularly Mexican*American studentsi speak and the variety of Spanish 
found in their textbooksi as well as possible differences between their 
dialect and that of their teachers were discussed* 
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10*3 IHDIVipUAL 



CattegnOf Caleb* "Toward a Theory of Bilingual ^TrwscultursOL Education^" in 
cultural Issues in Education: A Book of Readings i Pomona i Califoria:' 
national Hultilingual-Hulticultural Materials Development center ^ 197S, 
-pp* 10*20* 

Bilingualism is discussed as a path to greater awareness of the self 
since "only awareness is educable in man and only self^education is true 
education*" 

A self-aware bilingual can more adequately and impartially serve 
others because of his awareness that all human beings have valuable cultures* 
Thusr bilingual education is needed to enhance the bilingual' s potential 
for "transcending the intmediatei" to make him/her more able to appreciate 
the different languages and modes of thought of others around him* 



Chapai RlcardOf Romeo* English Heading and the Mexican-American child in 
a Second Grade Bilingual Procfram i Ph*D* Dissertation! Michigan State 
tMiversityi 1975* 

An investigation of English reading achievement of Mexican-^American 
children in a bilingual program (kindergarten through second grade)* 
Self*concept of children was also investigated* The conclusion was that 
Mexican^American children in the bilingual program are not hindered in 
English reading achievement over the three-^year period analyzed* It was 
also concluded that children in the bilingual program attained successful 
proficiency in Spanish reading^ while maintaining success in English 
reading! and that the transitional bilingual progreun provided its par* 
ticipating pupils with proficiency in reading in two languages^ while not 
hindering their English reading* No difference in seXf^concept ^as found 
in the two groi:ps* 
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10*3 XpDXVIDOAL 



CohATtf k*V* **IAnov«tiv« Education for La Rasa: A Soclolinguistic Assess^ 
atnt of a Bilingual Educstion Program in California*** Ph^D* diss«r^ 
tation, Stanford university! 1973* 

lh« study axamines a aeries of research iseues related to bilingual 
education and the effect on the language attitudes of parents «Aose chil' 
dren are in a bilingual study* Analysis of data indicates that Hexicait* 
American youngstere are becoming literate in both d|>anlA and English i use 
£paai^ wlliioat 4ba0e more frequently than the coBparison groupi perform 
in acadesd^ subjects as Mil as or better than tha comparieon group, and 
are content about being Mexican American and about their school experi-^ 
ences* Ihe succeseful experiences of the dtildren have had a positive 
effect upon their parents* 



Cohen f Andrew* A Sociolinguistic APProaA to Bilingual Education * Rowlejr/ 
Hiss: ifawbury House Publi^ars, lnc*f 197S*. 

Identdt^ies three methodologicsl appcoaches in tha evaluation of thr* 
Redwood City ftilingual Education Frtojecti 1) field experiment compafing^ 
in treatment group to a'cooparison group, 2) sociological survey * diildrei^ 
in both group* were interviewed, and. 3) ethnographic research * the writeit 
immersed himself in the community^ Findings me Hexican American's 
**perA3imaAca in the academic subjects was as good or better than that of 
comparison youngsters in an BngXish-only programi and they ferlt better 
about being Mexican-American and about their school experience*** 
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Oondon# C*C* Cttltor#l Confllcf in VdlWi AMtmptlops, OpennW i fi^v 
Brunswick/ H*J*: Rutgers Unlv«rslty/ 1973* 

Hhm n«c«ssity of tMch«rs to sd^t • fl«xibl« fruw r«f«r«nce and 
an •ttltuda of suapandad judgaMnt in daaling with any croaacultural 
circuAatancaa is analyzad* Tha author concludaa that it is inportant to be 
abla to look at tha world through sonaona elsa'a ayaa and to parcaiva it in 
tha mannar datarminad by tha viawar'a own cultural filtar* Tha task of 
tha adult educator alao ia atatad* 
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10.3 INDIVIDUAL 



Cota-Robles Suarez, Cecilia. **Value3 in the Developoient of Curriculiim for 
. Oiicanos.** In Cultatral l3sues in Education; A Book of Readings . 
Pomona, Calif.; national MkiXtilingual-Hulticultural Materials Devel* 
opraent Center, California State Polytechnic University, 1978. pp< 49*61. 

> author lists 10 factors that are in conflict with the values of the 
Oiic learner and the Oiicano Gommtmity* 

1. Racial prejudice ; denial of equal treatittent to all based on social 
mores, founded in ethnocentrism and institutionalised in the current system 
of education. 

2. Stereotyping ; Heinforced by the literature and the media. 

3. Blaming low achievement of Oiicanos on their language and culture* 

4. Suppressing the language and culture of Oiicanos:^ both are assets 
and should permeate the curriculum. 

5. Lack of parental involvement and community involvement in the 
decision-making of the school and school district. 

' 6. Under-representation of Oiicanos in public schools: tiey should be 
represented in all levels in proportion to the Oiicano population* 

7. Use of Ability Grouping ; biased tests have been used as criteria. 
Qiicanos are over* represented in low^ability groupings* 

8. Inadequacy of the staff working with Qiicanos: teachers should be 
proficient in the language and culture of the students and should be able to 
implonent a curricul,im that is relevant to them* 

9. Irrelevancy of the Graining of the staff working vith Chicano stu- 
dents: so far the institutions have lacked Oiicano faculty, and courses and 
methodology are inadequate* 

10* Monolinqual/Monocultural Education ; bilingual education designed 
f.OT needs that are determined by surveying communities is necessary* 

Ihe author also points out that the curricula for the Oiicano student 
has not considered the Oiicano^s lifestyle, needs, cultural attributes or 
language characteristics* Since values are the ideals of life that members 
of a given society regard as desirable, curriculum objectives should be in 
hainnony with the values of a school district* 
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♦H* 



Covtyi 0*0* An Analytical Study of Sacondary Freghioan Bilingual Education 
and itt Effact on Acadtmic Achiavamant and Attituda off Mexican Amarican 
Studtnf f £d*0* Oiaaartationi Arizona Stata Ohivarsityi 1973* 

A study to datarmina Whtthar: 1) tha achiavamant in Cngliahi leading 
and HAthanatics of 9th grada Maxican-Amaricana anrollad in a bilingual 
program waa aignificantly dlfftrant fr<»n that of Haxican^Amarican stodanta 
atirolltd in a ragular program/ 2) tha attituda toward salfi achooli p«*ra 
and taachara of 9th grada Maxican^-Amaricana anrollad in a bilingual program 
waa significantly diffarant from that of Maxican'Amarican atudenta anrollad 
in a rogular program* Tha concluaiona supportad tha hypothaaas axcapt in 
tha araa of mathematical whara no significant diffaranca was found batwaan 
tha groups* 



Covay, Donald David* An Analytical Study of Sacondarv Frashman Bilingual 
Education and its Effact on Acadamic Achiavsmantand Attituda of 
Maxican*Amarican Studants i Ed*o* OissartatXon, Arizona Stata Onivarsityi 
1973* 

This study contrasts tha alDiXitias of tvo groups of bilingued ninth 
grade Maxican^Amarican studants^*ona enrolled in a bilingual program and 
tha other anrolled in tha ragular school program* With tha exception of 
mathematics, findings show that there are statisticedly significant differ* 
ances between the groups in the academic discipline of Engliah and the araa 
of reading* The Mexican ^^Americans in the bilingual program achieve aignifi* 
cantly higher in English and reading* Thay also show a more favorable atti*" 
tuda toward selfi schools peers, and teachers than the group in the regular 
educational program* 



♦H* 
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Del Buonor X*A, The Relationship of Bilingual/Bicultural instruction to 
the Achievement and Self-Concept of Seventh Grade Hexican*American 
Students f Ph*D* Dissertation* Michigan state University^ 1^71* 

Study probes the relationship of a bilingual/bicuItursOL school 
program and the achievement and academic self-concept of Mexican^American 
seventh ^rade students* Although it cannot be stated that the cause 
for the differences found was the direct effect of the treatments it can be 
concluded that Mexican-American seventh grade students in the bilingual/ 
blcultural program did significantly better in school achievement and had 
more positive self-concepts of their ability than did Hexican-Amgrican 
seventh grade students in the traditijnaOL urogram* 



de Weffer, Rafaela del Ca^en Slizondo* Effects of First Language ^ 

Instruction in Academic and Psychological Development of Bilingual 
Children, Ph*D* Dissertation^ Illinois Institute of Technology, 1972. 

The impact of bilingual education on the academic performance of first 
graders of Spanish^speaKing background is assessed, and empathy in teachers 
and teacher aides as a dimension in the 3:>ilingusOL program is explored. The 
results underline the positive Impact of bilingual education in Spanish- 
speaking children. The children in the bilingual program achieved in 
English language and English mathematics at the same rate as children in 
the comparison group* The res^ults highlighted the significantly higher 
achievement that children had in Spanish mathematics and SJpanish language 
^^ile the bilingual counterparts in the comparison group lost fluency i:^ 
Spanish * 




10*3 IMDIVIDUAL 



Diss*mln«tion and Atsessmnt Ctnter tor Bilingual Education* Teachar Train* ' 
inq BibliographYi An AT^ j ^^fc^t^rf bating of Matarialt for BUinguai Bi " 
cultural Ttachtr Education * Auatini Ttxati DACBCi 1976. 

Annotated listing of mattrialt of potential oat in traiing ttachars 
and admin ittrators for t«rvict in bilingual bicultural education progravw* 
Mattrialt Mrt rtcoooaendtd by tducatort at inttitutiont of hightr Itamingi 
ttatt tducation agtncitti th« Ttxat Inforvation Stnrict at tbt Education 
Stnrict Ctnttn Rtgion XXIIi Auttini and tht DAC8I staff* Entrits art ar~ 
rtngtd topically undtrt Bilingual Education! Ttachtr Training! Cultural 
Awartntssf tht Studtnti Language Acquisition and Stcond Languagt Ltamingi 
Hsthcds and MatsrialSi Evaluation^ and Indtxts* Lists tourctt that focus 
on thtorits of BEi defintions of bilingualiami bicultural i ami modtlsi pro- 
gran dtscriptionsi how to ttach difftrtnt culturtsi bilingual studsnts and 
languagt Itarningi evaluation of studentSi teachers and programsi etc* 
Good point of departure for more intensive/extensive study* 



Dumontf Robert V* Jr* **Ltarning English and How to be Silent: Studies 
of Sioux and Cherokee Classrooms i" in Punetions of Language in the 
Classroom ! Courtney B* Casdeni Vera P* Johni and Dell HymtSi tds*f 
Htw York: Teachtrs College Prtssi 1972* 

Tht article compares and contrasts a singularly ineffective teacher 
of Indians with a singularly effective one* Ibe article conctms tht way 
(siltnce) in which Indian children gained control over instnsitivt white 
teachers and thus protected themselves from peaagogical excesses* 




10*3 INDIVIDUAL 



Harrington, Charles E* "Pupilsi paersi and Politics," in Cross-'Cultural 
Approaches to Leaming f CharUs C* Harrington, ed*. New York: MSS 
Informative COrp*, 1973* 

Itiis report takes a ratlier novel vi^ of cross-cultural problems in 
education* rme author discusses ways in which political socialization is 
accomplished in schools/ indicating that schools are decidedly undemocratic 
institutions which perform a useful function for the basically conservatives 
state* Differences in the contents of textbooks and lessons for different 
categories of children are discussed* 



Hernandezf N*G* Multicultural Education and CBTEt A Vehicle for Reform , 



Focuses on competencies needed to teach in a culturally diverse society* 
Ihe goals inclwCet a) recognizing the iJnportance of cultural identification 
to the development of a strong sense of individual identll^/ b) recognizing 
that a student* s first language is a positive factor in learning, and c) rec^ 
ognizing that students* heritage must be preserved* 

A discussion of the model of tlie sociocultural component for training 
teachers at the University of Texas is included/ and reasons why CBTE (Oompe- 
tency^Based TeetCher Education) should be used as ^ strategy in multicultural 
education* 



Hilliandf A*G* Restructuring Teacher Education for Multicultural Imperatives / 



Ihe author discusses some essentials of multicultural education* Ihe 
skills needed by a teacher who teaches students from other cultux*es and the 
basic attitudes that should emerge as a teacher works cross^culturally are 
described* 



1974* 
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]CrAfth«nf Steph«n D* **Lan9ua9« Acquisition and language Learning in th« 

tat**Cntry Bilingual Education Program*** In Lanciuaqe Pevlopmnt in a 
Bi'linqual Settin g* Pottonai Calif*: Uational Multilingual'Multicul-* 
tural Materials Developaent Center, California State Polytechnic 
university! 1979f pp* Iflfl^lll* 

litis paper discusses research findings about and suggestions for the 
facilitation of language learning in children, adolescents and adults* Oer* 
tain principles of language acquisition appear to be universal and result in 
striking similarities between first and second language learning* Althou^ 
there is encouraging evidence that children can learn a second language very 
well with only a teacher as ^e source of primary linguistic data, perfection 
in learning the second language appears to be dependent upon contact with 
peers ^o apeak the native language* 

Some researchers claim that adult and adolescent learners have the same 
acquisition capacities! but others cite the effects of peychological changes 
and cognitive development^^ namely Piaget's formal operations* rme psycholog- 
ical and social dieuiges include reluctance to reveal oneself (because the 
learner has begun to reason about his own mental constructions and realizes 
others are thinking about him, too) * Uationalismi group pride, and unfavor* 
able attitudes toward other groups seem to inhibit learning* 

Overt speedn b]^ the leiurner seems not to .be necessary for langauge ac** 
quisition* rme **c:ritical peri;:>d'' for language acquisition is thought to 
close sometime around puberty* First language acquisition seems inevitable 
in notmal diildren with normal life situations^ and complete secood language 
mastery is common, given sufficient interaction with native speakers in diil* 
dren under 10 years of age* fdien a child is in eui environment rich in the 
target language! language classes do not signif v'-^antly increase proficiency* 

1[hese findings imply that late^entty bilingual education students can 
best be helped by simplified reading materials and conteKtualized practices 
and methods that provide active involvement m real language*u3e situations* 
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Los Angeles City Unified School District* Early Childhood Education Prekinder " 
qartent Program Guide for Teachers i Los Angelesi Calif* 

Describes learning ecperiences for children just entering school* 'She 
guide is written in Etiglish and Spanish but instructions are in Etiglish* Con* 
tains a list of the general characteristics of the preschool child ages 2, 3i 
and 4* It also contains a bibliography of professional and children's books 
that pertain to preschool education* Cognitive skills to be developed 
include: (1) perceptual motor skills as they relate to reading ^nd general 
body movement! (2) vocabulary, listening^ and pre-*reading skills, (3) thinking 
and problGcn solving m the areas of sciencei social sttidiesi and mathemati-csi 
and (4) self-expression through art and music* 

In the ali,ective domain, the guide hopes to help the child (1) to feel 
good about himself and about othersi (2) to develop an interest in learning! 
and (3) to be more receptive to learning* 



Lugo, James Oscar* A Comparison of Degrees of Bilingyalism and Measure 
of School Achievement Among Mexican->American PupilS i Ph.D* 
Dissertation, University of Southern California! 1979* 

Ihe major purpose of this study is to explore the relationship among 
degrcies of bilingualism of Mexican-American pupils from the ghetto of Los 
Angeles in order to develop criteria for early pupil placement intx> one of 
the three existing school programs^ (t) English as Second Language, (2) 
Bilingual Education, and (3) the regular school program* 

It was found that principals and permanent teachers agreed that 
Spanish should be used as a language of instruction for pupils that know 
little English, ^e regular program does not help the Mexican- American 
pupil to achieve school success* Ihe results suggest that lack of English 
may not be ihe most important barrier to the school success of the Mexican- 
American and that culture is a more powerful motivator for tested achieve- 
ment than competency in English* Educators of Mexican- Americans need 
in tens ive inservi ce trs i.i ing * 
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Haroni M,R, and T*A* Arciniega* Competency Based Education and tha 
Cultureliy Dtfferenti A Role of Hope or Mdre of the Saw? 1974* 

Oe«crlb*s cc»npetency baaed teacher education as a positive force for 
change which offers educators, university scholars, and students the oppor* 
tunlty to collaborate and to become meaningfully involved In determining th 
edticetion process* Also Includes the Communityi Home, Cultural Awarenessi 
end Language Trelnlng (CHCALT) model as an eXt'^mple of a competency-based 
progrem designed to meet the needs of the lln ilstlcaily mnd culturally 
different* 



iMillei J*, et al* Iiove and Understanding of the Migrant Chlld i Jonesboroi 
Arlc,t Arkansas State Cnlverslty, 1969* 

A compilation of wrkshop papers presented at the Migrant Inservlce 
Training workshops (June 2*5, 1969) at Arkansas state Unlversltyi centered 
around the problems of the migrant child In education* Closes vlth group 
evaluations of thf conference^ along with a suinmary and suggeeclons for 
the future* 



National Institute of Education* Mexican American £ducatlon"A Selected 
Bibliography (With SMC Abstracts)! ERIC/CRESS Supplement Ho* It 

A supplement to seven bibliographies which provides a guide to the 
latest resource materials^ reseerch flndingfs i and developments In Mexican- 
American education* Among otherSr entries cover blculturallsmi bilingual 
education! blllnguallsmi cultural awarenessi cultural pluralism! English as 
second language! and language Instructions* 
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New Iforlt State Education Department. Materials^ Programsi Services for Multi* 
cultural Edttcation i 1977. 

Catalog containing descriptions of elementary and secondary curriculum 
materials! prograsa, and services for multi*ethnic education. It is intended 
to help Netf V^ork state teachers motivate students to acquire knowledge and 
sensitivity toward blacks, Puerto Ricansi and Native Americans* 



\ 

uixoni B*W* Navajo Parental Attitudes and the Effect of Bilingual Education 
on Student Self-Conflict in San Juan School District 1969*70 > Ed,0- 
Oissertationi Brigham Voung University^ 1971. 

A study to determine 1} the effect of bilingual education on student 
self-^concept and 2) the attitudes of Navajo parents toward the schools and 
the bilingual program in the San Juan School District for the 1969-*70 school 
year * 

The data indicated the bilingual program had no noticeable effect on 
student self -concept and that generally, the parents like what is occurring 
in the bilingual program* 



Oklahoma State University* Oklahoma Indian Education Needs Assessment ! 
Vol I: Summary^ Conclusions and Recommendations * 

A summary report of the perceptions and current status of Oklahoma 
Indian education! and conclusions and recommendations on a variety of 
topics ranging from social /emotional attitudes to economic conditions* 
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Pai, Young and Van Cltve Morris* *The Cdncept of Culture; Is Transcul- 
tural Education ^ssible?" In Cultural Issues in Education: A Book 
ot Raadingii * pofoonai Calif*i National Multilingual-Multicultural 
Mattrials Oevalopment Ctnter, 1978* pp* 21-^27* 

Authors dttfint culture "as a syiittm of shared technological i social, 
aesthttic, idaologicali and attitudinal products of human learning*" it 
consists of beliefSf cognitive stylssi languagasi tools, and other material 
and non-^mattrial achievements of a group of people*" Culture enables ^s to 
develop concepts (to assign significance amd meaning) and to understand and 
epprtciatt such isneanings* Culture represents the organization of a people^s 
experience which results in the world view* They do not percei'/e assimila-^ 
tion nor separatism as the most promising way to build a secure and enrich* 
ing social ^-''der* Rather, they claim that culture should be ^prtilsed based 
on how well it aids members of society in dealing with lifers problems* 

If "transcaltural" valuesi thos« that alinost everyone can agree on, 
can be foundi the school can and should transmit them* 



pealf £* and W*B* Lambert* "The Relationship of Bilingualism to Intelligence," 
Psychological Monographs i 1962, Vol* 76f Ho* 27, pp* t-23* 

This paper includes a review of the literature for studies conceniinq 
the detrimental effects of billngualism oh intelligence, the favorable 
effects of bllingualism on intelligence, and no effect of bilingualism on 
intelligence* The author presents the research designed to examine more 
extensively the effects of bilingualism on the intellectual functioning of 
children and to explore the relations between bilingualismi school achieve* 
ment and students' attitudes to the second language* The researchers 
crnclude that "bilinguals performed significantly better than monolinguals 
on both verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests*" It is argued that they 
have a language aisseti are more facile at concept formation, and have a 
greater mutual flexibility* 
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Plantei Alexander J- A Study of tfie Effectiveness of tfie Oonnecticut "Pair 
inq" Model of Bilinqual/Bicttltttral Education ! 1976* 

Study made to determine the effectiveness of the Connecticut "pairing" 
model in iinprauing school success in readingi arithmetic, language arts 
skills s^nd enhancing self-concept of S|>anish* dominant children classified a 
low achievers. 

Pairing consisted of one SJpanish^speaking and one English-speaking 
teacher* Conclusions: Ihe pairing model does increase the Spanish reading 
achievement and English reading achievement of Spanish^dominant children in 
the 2nd grade at statistically significant levelsr and arithmetic! language 
aDd self*concept improved* 



*G8^ 

pQlitzeri Robert "Some Reflections on the Role of Linguistics in the 
Prep2uration of Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Teachers," in Bilincnaal 
Education Paper Series i Vol, 1, ^to. 12f Los Angeles: State University 
Los Angeles? Matdonal Ditfseminatilon and Assessment Center^ Julyi 
J978* 

Ihe paper shows changes that have taken place 'during the period from 
1958 to 1978 in bilingual education* Gaining of bilingual/cross cultural 
personnel should show the difference of purpose between bilingual educatilon 
and teaching of foreign languages and should reflect current thinking* 

Current thinking includes: (1) variability in language? (2) the 
importance of societal phenomena in relatilon to linguistilcs? and (3) 
linguistics can no longer be independent of psycholinguis tiles and socio* 
linguistics. '::he research evidence is that children learn be ^ by using 
language in meaningful contexts rather than by repetiltilous praw j.ce of 
patterns* 

Teachers must toow how tx> assess the true language abilities of 
children and must know the linguistic background of the children they 
teach* Knowledge of language usage should be reflected in every lesson and 
not isolated into only one part of the curriculum* 

If the teacher is not **rom the oomfflui>ity of the target group* the 
sociolinguis tics of the target group* r com:nunity should be taught to 
him/her within a "general comparative f:'a!r*ework" to avoid 5tsrco- 
typing and false generalisations* 
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LlngulBtlcd courses for teachers must also show how teacher attitudes 
(the affective point of view) can become self -fulfilling prophecies in 
the clasarocm. Research reported in this paper reinforces the view that 
knowledge of linguistics is not important in teacher training for bilingual 
education if it is not coupled with knowledge of the pupil's culture 
and language, and with an empathy for hisAer community. 



Regional Educatilon Agencies Project on Internatilonal Educatilon. A Resource 
Manual for Implementing Bilingual Educatilon ProcrremtS f (Section 505, 
Title V Elementary and Secondary Education Act P.L. 99-10). n.d. , 
pp. 4<-5. 

Reference is made to the Statewide Oesigr for Bilingual Education 
approved by the Texas State Board of Education ^ich places emphasis on 
these major goals: (i) Implementation of programs for students «hose first 
language is Spanish; (2) Implementatilon of programs for s'*Hlents ^ose 
firs;: language is Englishr (3) development of measuring instruments for 
<^Udren in bilingual programsr and (4) staff develoiment. 



Rivera, Carmen Siena. Academic Achievement, Bicultural Attiltudes and 
Self-Concepts of Pupils In Bilingual and Mon*Bilingual Programs , 
Ph.D. Oissertatilon, Fbrdham University, 1973. 

mie study ascertains and compares academic achievement, bicultural 
attiltudes and self-concepts of third and fifth grade Hispanic and non* 
Hispanic pupils in a bilingual school ^md two non-bilingual schools in ^Tev 
York City. 

It was concluded that: 

1) The bllingual-'bicultural program benefited the Hispanic child of' 
comparable st:eady academic progression to that of the noti'Hispanic. 

2} Mon-Hispanic students suffer no loss of basic skills in their own 
language by being exposed to a program of second language instruction at an 
early age. ^e non-^Hispanic demonstrated a decided potential to perform at 
or above the level of tite non^Hispanic in the control group. 
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t3} A« devoted to, the study of a second language does not affect 
growth in nathesatics skills miders tending of concepts of the non- 
Hispanic students in the experimental (Bilingual Education Prograia) 
group. A transfer of training vas occurring among the Hispanic subjects of 
the experimental group. 

4) A bilingual-^bicultural program would serve to develop cultural 
avareness betveen the two groups and positive feelings of self worth for 
the Hispanic. 



Rodriguez M.^ Juan C. Supervision of Bilingual Pzogzam g Ph.D. Dissertation^ 
New Vork: Arno Press* 1978. 

An ansOLysis of the inclement at ion of the nation's first mandatory 
legislation in bilingual education»Chapter 71A# Transitional Bilingual 
Education Act of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts^ through a review of 
pertinent documents and interviews with parents* community leaders* teachers* 
and students. 



Saville-^roike* Mariel. '^Bilingual Children; A Resource Document*" in 

Bilingual Schooling in the 0.5. A Sourcebook for Education Personnel * 
Francesco Cordasco* ed.^ Hew York: HcQraw HilL^ 1976* pp. ISS-^ISS. 

This article presents the process of first language acquisition by fol* 
lowing children's linguistic development. It presents the process of second 
language acquisition^ differentiating between diildren's and adults' skills. 
Group profiles of Mexican*Aiherican* Puerto Rican and Indian children are also 
presented. 
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Skocxyla** Rudolph V* An Evaluation of So»e Cognitive and Affective 

Aspects of a Spanlsh*Snqllsh Bilingual Program ^ tti*D* Dissertation* 
rrhe University of Hew Mexico* 1972* 

The study was wdsrtaksn to construct and apply an evalu^'.lon niodsl to 
dstsrmlne If blllnQually Instructed children In a particular program have* 
In fact* suffers' i loss In linguistic* acadsmlc* or cognltlvs growth* and 
If thslr B«lf image and attitudes toward the two salient ethnollngulstlc 
groups were less favorable than those of their nonoUngually Instructed 
counterparts* Ko significant differences between the eseperlmental and 
control groups are found on measures of oral English sklllsi Spanish 
listening comprehension! Intellectual functioning and attendance rates* 
The eKperlmental group scored higher In Spanish speaking proficiency* The 
control group scored higher In the luath test administered in English* The 
blllngually Instructed pupils appear to be developing a positive and 
democratic attitude toward Anglo- and Hexlcan*Amerlcans and a self image 
that is favorable and not adversely affected bs' bilingual training* It is 
also found that the best single prediction of academic achievement and 
cognitive growth is parents' education* 



Skrabanek* r*l* "Language Maintenance Among M^lcan*Amer leans*" in Civil 
Rights Digest * 4:2, pp* l$-24, 1971* 

An examination of language retention among Hex ican^Amer leans and the 
factors involved in the retention of the language despite strong societal 
pressures to use the English language^ 



Spolskyi Bernard* "problems in the Assessment of the Effect of Language 
Education Policies in a Multilingual Society*** In Language Develop* 
ment in a Bilingual Setting * Pomona^ Calif*; National Multilingual- 
Multicultural Materials Development Centeri California State Poly^ 
technic University, 1979* pp* 141-155* 
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Spolsky outlines a three^level model to assess the overall effect of 
a bilingual progrant 1} the first level represents the coinmuiii1:yr 2) the 
second level, factors that are controlled by those administering the program; 
3} the third level deals with the perceptions of those deemed responsible fbr 
the program* Overarching these three levels there are six major divisions: 

1* linguistic factors 

2* sociological factDrs 

3* econocftic factDrs 

4* political factDrs 

5* psychological factDrs 

6* religio*cultural factDrs* 

Ihe first division (linguistic factors) includes distinctions between 
standards and local varieties; the level of literacy in these; the effects 
of BZf Aether maintenance, shifti or revival* Ihe second (sociological 
factors) encompasses the social status of the speakers of the languages; 
whether the school is an alien or integrated instltutlcn? how it will 
affect the^social system by altering status* Ih* *iiird (economic factors) 
aotes that if the school is seen as contributin pluralism, the target . 
group might fear continued discrimination; the school can function as an 
employer* I 

Ihe fourth division (political factors) includes various levels of 
involvement from international to local; jihe potential integratlonal 
effect of a national language versus the potentilal dlsintegrational effect 
of pluralism and possible changes in the power structure because of bilin- 
gual educatilon* Ihe fifth division (psychological factors) states ^en 
other variables are distilnct, the evidence shows bilingualism is not a 
disadvantage to intelligence! BE can arise from or affect attiltudes in a 
community, but it takes a long time for attitudes associated with status to 
change; evidence is uncertain as to how attiltude changes affect learning* 

Ihe last category <religio-^cultural factors) notes that political or 
economic factors are usually suspected at the root of most dissatisfaction 

th the teaching of culture; some argue teachers from outside the community 
deal inadequately wilii local culture; teaching about the culture is not the 
same as integrating minority and rr^ajority cultures! religious factors can 
inhibit minority language teaching if a group wishes to keep its religion 
secret or support it ^en the religion is associated with a sacred texti 
etc* Educational factors are most important but hard data are meagre* Ihe 
other factors discussed are usually stronger sources for support for BE 
programs * 
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2irke# Perry Alan* An gyaluatton of the Effectiveness of Selected Expert* 
awntal Bilingual Education Programs In Connecticut ^ Hi*0* Dissertation* 
Bie University of Connecticut* 

Hie purpose of this study was to assess the effectiveness of the 
exptriMntsl bilingual programs initiated in 1970*71 in the Connecticut 
cities of Bridgeport* Hartford* Hew Britain and New London with respect to 
selected pupil and parent outcomes* The selected pupil outcomes were 
involveiKent* attitudes* and awareness of the school program* 

Analysis of the interview results showed that parents of pupils in the 
bilingual model of instruction were more informedi interested* involved, 
and in favor of the school program at the of the school year than were 
the parents of the control group children* 

The analysis of the student outcomes in Bridgeport and Hartford 
generally favored the bilingual model of instruction* 
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